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CHICAGO NATIONAL CONVENTION ADDRESSES AND SEMINAR REPORTS 


Eleven addresses and fourteen seminar reports of the National Convention of the 
Religious Education Association, which was held on November 24 to 26 in the Palmer 
House, Chicago, Illinois, are presented in this issue of Religious Education, This issue 
has one hundred and sixty pages — twice the number of a regular issue. 


The addresses are printed in the order of their presentation at the Assemblies of 
the Convention and are grouped under the general theme of each Assembly. There 
were four Assembly periods. One address was given at the Convention luncheon. All 
these addresses are grouped together. The fourteen seminar reports are also grouped 
together. These seminar reports carry the same numbers and titles as they did at rae 
Convention (Seminars 5 and 14 were not held and as a result these numbers are 
skipped). The chairman, reporter, and consultants of each seminar are listed at the 
beginning of the seminar reports. 


There were over 540 persons who attended the National Convention of the Re- 
ligious Education Association in Chicago and shared in these fourteen seminars. This 
Convention was the largest in the history of the R-E.A. 


The general theme of the Convention, “Images of Man in Current Culture and 
Tasks of Religion and Education” proved to be a vital one. The subsequent reporting 
of the Convention in newspapers and magazines showed that the general theme had 
hit a stimulating response in many quarters. To those who attended the National 
Convention, the addresses and seminar reports will bring pleasant memories; to those 
who did not attend the Convention, we welcome the opportunity to share the three 
stimulating days of the Convention. 


We hope that this issue will be studied and used for programs in local Chapters 
of the Religious Education Association. 


Extra copies of this issue may be secured for $1.50 per single copy and $1.25 for 
ten or more from: The Religious Education Association, 545 West 111th Street, New 
York 25, New York. 


We want to thank the speakers both for their pace-setting presentations to the 
Convention and also for preparing their material for publication. We also want to 
thank the reporters of the seminars both for taking notes of the discussions and also for 
preparing these notes for publication. We also are grateful to the consultants for their 
contributions to the thought of the seminars, and to the chairmen for their leadership. 
We are under especial obligation to the Sears, Roebuck Foundation of Chicago for a 
grant of $4,000 and to the Cleveland H. Dodge Foundation of New York City for a 
grant of $2,000. These grants made possible this outstanding Convention. 


The National Convention at Chicago is now history but the addresses and reports 
of the seminars in this issue we hope will give both an accurate account of what hap- 
pened and will serve as a guide to religious educators in the years ahead. 


— The Editorial Committee 
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CHICAGO NATIONAL CONVENTION THEME 


THE IMAGES OF MAN IN CURRENT CULTURE 


Tasks of Religion and Education 


OPENING ASSEMBLY 


Theme: Secular Images of Man 


Secular Images of Man In Contemporary Literature 


Robert E. Fitch 


Dean and Professor of Christian Ethics, Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California 


ie WAS some four hundred years ago, 
roughly, that the bottom dropped out of 


the world. As is usual with the greatest 
catastrophes of life, people were a bit slow 
to appreciate what had happened. Since 
Copernicus’ theory — which placed the sun, 
not the earth, at the center of the universe 
-— was at first put forward as a harmless 
hypothesis, there appeared to be no good 
reason to feel upset about it. But when 
Kepler, Galileo, and Newton added con- 
firming evidence, and when Bruno and 
Spinoza took the new view as central in 
their speculations, it was no longer possible 
to ignore what had happened. Men looked 
down in imagination through the crust of 
the earth and realized that under it there 
was nothing — not even hell. 


Not only had the bottom dropped out of 
the world, but at the same time the world 
seemed to have blown its top. Copernicus 
was innocent of this possibility, but Bruno 
perceived it and proclaimed its awful im- 
plications. As hell slipped from under foot, 
and as heaven vanished from the heavens, 
there disappeared all absolute loci for up 
and down, right and left, fore and aft. What 
shook the foundations of the world also 


shook the foundations of society. Now 
surely all men were lost souls -— lost and 
isolated from reality, from God, from other 
souls. They could not tell what to believe; 
they did not know where they belonged; 
they could not guess where they were going. 
And instead of the old confidence that a 
man might of his own effort, by God's 
grace, walk upright to his end, there was 
now the dreadful suspicion, encouraged by 
the new awareness of the rotation of the 
earth, that at least half of the time man 
must be standing on his head. 


And how did people four hundred years 
ago respond to this situation? Before re- 
porting their behavior I cannot resist asking 
what would have been done had the men 
of our generation been the actors at so 
awful a moment in history. Doubtless we 
should have done what we are doing now. 
A large part of the population would have 
shut its eyes to the horrid vision, and then 
curled up itself in carnal complacency. The 
other part of the population — the literati, 
the mandarins, the sensitive souls, the seers 
of the signs of the times — would have 
plunged deep into a psychic trauma, and 
have set about in an ecstasy of anguish to 
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nurse its neuroses, to probe its spiritual 
wounds, to celebrate its symptoms, to wal- 
low in its woes, and to exacerbate its anger. 
The literati and the mandarins, with their 
cult of the uneasy consciousness, would 
have looked with contempt on the com- 
placent canaille who dared not confront the 
realities of the day. Because the literati 
would be those who alone were “sensitive,” 
“honest,” “brave,” unafraid to face the facts, 
daring to speak the truth. 

Now of course the men of the Renais- 
sance, the Reformation, and the Counter- 
Reformation did nothing of this sort. Lack- 
ing our more nobly endowed human na- 
ture, they simply accepted the challenge of 
the times, and set about with enormous 
energy to explore the possibilities of cre- 
ative action that were revealed in the new 
situation. To be sure their inquiries were 
often attended with cruelty and with vio- 
lence: some wars of religion, some heretics 
burned at the stake, some brutalities of class 
conflict, some few ten commandments mo- 
mentarily put into the discard. But at any rate 
their behavior was an affirmation rather 
than a denial of the meaning of life. Here 
there was no chance for complacency, no 
leisure to luxuriate in howls of despair or in 
roars of defiance. And out of their activi- 
ties came new and significant structures in 
government, in art, in business, in literature, 
in science, and in theology. Why is it that 
we today, who confront a slighter disturb- 
ance of the cosmic-social-spiritual pattern, 
respond to our challenge chiefly with frus- 
tration, or with fury, or with a flight into 
illusion? 


I. Complacency 


Certainly the primary secular image of 
man in our popular culture is that of the com- 
placent man. If I do not choose to elabo- 
rate the portrait in great detail, it is because 
the outlines are already too familiar to us. 
The complacent man is at home in all the 
ramifications of our prosperous suburban 
culture. He is happily engrossed in the 
complications of domestic life. He feels 
secure as part of the business organization 
which enables him to earn his daily bread. 





He also feels secure in his membership in 
the church, the temple, or the synagogue, 
which provides him with that higher sus- 
tenance which he has learned to call the 
bread of life. In the midst of these securi- 
ties there may be occasions of doubt and 
of disturbance which prevent a continuously 
unruffled tranquillity. But with the re- 
sources of piety and pills and psychiatry to 
restore his peace of mind, the complacent 
man need never be long and deeply 
troubled. Furthermore, the solid things that 
undergird his existence — the sound in- 
come, the comfortable possessions, the re- 
spect of his fellows — these are tangibles 
that appear not to be unduly infected with 
frail temporality. 

In this complacent man we must ac- 
knowledge a kind of honesty with which 
he is not often credited. Great are our 
power and prosperity before the nations of 
the earth. Never have we enjoyed so high 
a standard of living. Never have our ma- 
terial goods been so democratically distrib- 
uted. Never has there been such wide- 
spread popular education. Never before 
such wholesale devotion to religion and 
morality. In the presence of these benefits, 
the caterwaulings of despair and defiance 
set up by the more sensitive souls must ap- 
pear forced and hypocritical. Let us rather 
give thanks unto the Lord who can so 
abundantly pardon, and who is so plenteous 
in mercy to those who accept His Com- 
mandments to do them. 


Il. Despair 


There are good reasons why the com- 
placent man is not so vocal in our midst. 
For one thing he has nothing to be vocal 
about, except in hymns of praise and in 
prayers of thanksgiving. Also there speaks 
continuously for him — what we of the 
spiritually elect do not always deign to hear 
— the solemn roaring hum of industry, of 
the popular press, the popular pulpit, and 
the popular arts of entertainment. Further- 
more, complacency is intrinsically incapable 
of generating a significant literature. There- 
fore, when we turn to fiction and to the 
theater, what we hear is the voice of these 
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others, the professional malcontents. Their 
ranks are strengthened by recruitment from 
an international elite; and all join in a 
chorus of dismay and despair, or of idolatry 
and defiance. 


Just why our literature should be so 
fiercely articulate in these two moods is an 
interesting problem. There are two theories 
which would explain it: the tender-hearted 
theory and the tough-minded theory. The 
tender-hearted theory, which flatters our 
vanity, tells us that our age is the victim 
of the gravest disabilities and disillusion- 
ments in history. In opening this paper 
with a reference to the time of the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation | intended de- 
liberately to cast discredit upon that theory. 
The tough-minded theory, which I frankly 
espouse, is of a different order. While it 
acknowledges the serious difficulties which 
we confront, it sees two protagonists in the 
drama of defiance and despair. One is the 
decayed aristocrat of an older culture who 
is both unable and unwilling to accept his 
decline in prestige and to turn to the dis- 
covery and enactment of new principles of 
action. The other is the spoiled brat of a 
young, healthy, and over-prosperous culture, 
whose greatest frustration in life is, not that 
he has been cheated by circumstance, but 
that he has been excessively pampered and 
petted by it. 

In any case there is no mistaking the note 
of despair in much of our literature. One 
thing this gives us is what may be called 
the drama of the fore-doomed half-wit. The 
source material for it comes essentially out 
of the case-book of the social worker, the 
psychiatrist, and the psychologist of the 
abnormal. Malcolm Cowley has told us re- 
cently of a conversation with Eugene O'Neill 
in which the dramatist picked up from the 
table in his home a copy of one of Wil- 
liam Stekel’s treatises on sexual aberrations. 
“There are enough case histories in the 
book,” said O'Neill, “to furnish plots to all 
the playwrights who ever lived.” O'Neill 
then turned the pages of the book, and 
showed Cowley the clinical record of a 
mother who seduced her only son and drove 
him insane. The kind of theatrical produc- 


tion we get out of this sort of inspiration is 
illustrated by Tennessee Williams’ Baby 
Doll or by O'Neill’s Long Day’s Journey 
Into Night. In either instance the charac- 
ters are trapped by the past, caught in the 
web of their own ignorance and egotism 
and incompetence, and so, by a kind of 
atheistic predestination, move on to their 
doom. If my tender-hearted friend tells 
me that there is occasion here for the exer- 
cise of the emotion of compassion, I must 
answer that compassion alone is an insuf- 
ficient feeling to be the sole outcome of 
the experience of the theater; and that, when 
compassion is the only possible emotion for 
the spectator, then, far from experiencing 
a dramatic catharsis, the spectator is simply 
intensifying his own egotism and self-pity. 


Another instance of the drama of despair 
is Waiting for Godot. Here the first sym- 
bol for our humanity is found in the person 
of two hoboes. Their relations with one 
another are marked by affection, fury, hu- 
mor, and futility. They are waiting for the 
appearance of a certain Godot, who, it is 
supposed, will somehow bring fulfillment 
and meaning into their lives. But at the 
time of the appointment a young boy ap- 
pears as a messenger to tell them that Godot 
will not come this evening, but will come 
the next evening. However, when they turn 
up for the next appointment, they are put 
off again with similar excuses and similar 
promises. So they live in hope for the ap- 
pearance of Godot — or of God, if you will 
— but we get the impression that the hope 
must be forever unrealized. Another sym- 
bol in the play is an idiotic burden-bearing 
creature by the name of Lucky, who is on 
a leash to a pompous and cruel master with 
a whip. Lucky is so attached to the two 
heavy suitcases which he carries, and which 
stoop his shoulders and bend his back, that 
he cannot put them down even when he 
stands still for a rest. He has his inspired 
moment, however, when he dons his think- 
ing-cap and proceeds to reason. As the 
words come pouring past his lips, grandil- 
oquent, chaotic, frenetic, and as his ges- 
tures become more and more extravagant 
and violent, we perceive that reasoning is 
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simply a manifestation of his fundamental 
idiocy in a more hysterical and spectacular 
form. If you ask what is the plot of the 
play, the answer is that it has no plot, be- 
cause life is without plot or purpose. If 
you ask what is the point of the play, the 
answer is that the point is that life is pa- 
thetic and pointless. 


However, the greatest expression of the 
mood of despair for humanity is given to 
us by one of this generation’s most gifted 
writers, Albere Camus. In that curious 
blend of fiction and philosophy, written in 
the form of an autobiographical confession, 
and entitled The Fall, we have the most 
vivid and compelling portrait of man as 
total sinner that can be found anywhere in 
the literature of theology, or of political 
philosophy, or of the theater, or of the 
novel. And part of the despair that must 
infect the reader of this book, and creep 
over him with a kind of chilling horror, 
derives from the realization that the protag- 
onist of The Fall has fallen so low that at 
last he has passed beyond despair to an 
ironical acquiescience in his condition. At 
the very end of his confession he considers, 
with a shudder, the possibility that he might 
be given a second chance, to do an act of 
redemptive love at that moment when he 
had acted out of cold indifference, but he 
rejects the possibility with the consoling 
reflection: “Let’s not worry. It’s too late 
now. It will always be too late. Fortu- 
nately!” 


In this writing Camus is as clear and 
consistent in his vision as he is superb in 
his artistry. The root of man’s despair of 
himself lies in an ineradicable and all-con- 
suming self-love. Speaking of his love af- 
fairs, Jean-Baptiste declares: “It is not true, 
after all, that I never loved. I conceived 
at least one great love in my life, of which 
I was always the object.” Later on he re- 
marks, “Yes, I was bursting with a longing 
to be immortal. I was too much in love 
with myself not to want the precious object 
of my love never to disappear.” However, 
since his mind tells him that there is no 
reason why immortality should be conferred 
on a “salacious monkey,” he seeks substitutes 








for the bliss of immortality in harlotry and 
drunkeness. The chief expressions of his 
self-love are found in the quest for pleasure 
and for power. In this portrait the lust for 
power takes precedence over the delight in 
sensuality. The one word that recurs con- 
stantly in his vocabulary is the word “dom- 
inate.” He wishes to dominate every action, 
to dominate people. He prefers balconies, 
mountains, and high places, so that he can 
dominate the view. He even imagines him- 
self dominating a scene as he is decapitated 
by an executioner: “Above the gathered 
crowd, you would hold up my still warm 
head, so that they could recognize them- - 
selves in it and I could again dominate.” 
And he refers caustically to those Christians 
who “now climb onto the cross merely to 
be seen from a greater distance, even if 
they have to trample on the one who has 
been there so long.” 

Finally, if Jean-Baptiste makes confession, 
it is not done in any spirit of contrition. “I 
haven't changed my way of life; I continue 
to love myself and to make use of others. 
Only the confession of my crimes allows me 
to begin again lighter in heart and to taste 
a double enjoyment, first of my nature and 
secondly of a charming repentance.” Ac- 
tually in his confession he does not say “Mea 
Culpa” but “Nostra Culpa,” and so evades 
responsibility by implicating everyone else 
in an identical guilt. And he makes plain 
that the essential for him is, not to avoid 
judgment, but “The essential is being able 
to permit oneself everything, even if, from 
time to time, one has to profess vociferously 
one’s own infamy.” 


Ill. Defiance 


When we turn from the literature of de- 
spair to the literature of defiance, we are 
moving into another dimension. In the 
mood of despair there are overtones of in- 
telligence and of love in which we can 
recognize our common humanity. In the 
mood of defiance both reason and affection 
evaporate. In the mood of despair there is 
some recognition of moral values and of 
spiritual meanings, even though their ful- 
fillment is to be denied. In the mood of 
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defiance all moral aspiration is viewed with 
contempt as hypocrisy. In the mood of de- 
spair there is some pathos that can kindle 
our compassion. In the mood of defiance 
there is only the repellant shock of a brazen 
and vulgar bestiality. 

There are some writers who stand at a 
transition point between despair and de- 
fiance. Caitlin Thomas, the widow of the 
poet Dylan Thomas, reflects this ambiva- 
lence in her autobiographical Leftover Lsfe 
To Kill. Katherine Anne Porter says that 
this book exhibits “a show-off temper tan- 
trum with a vocabulary of self-hatred and 
abuse of others that often goes far beyond 
the merely outrageous,” and adds further: 
“It is a true chronicle of despair, it is not 
shameless, but shameful.” Speaking of the 
author, this same critic remarks: “Some- 
times she screams like a banshee; she howls 
and curses and blasphemes like a lost soul; 
even, though not often, she weeps like a 
woman.” Caitlin Thomas herself records: 
“My bitterness is not an abstract substance, 
it is solid as a Christmas cake. I can cut 
it in slices and hand it around and there 
is still plenty left for tomorrow.” And 
so Miss Porter concludes her critical judg- 
ment: “This is not art, it is a huge loud 
clamor out of the depths, and sometimes 
as oppressive to read as if the raging wo- 
man was in the same room making daylight 
hideous with her unreason.” 


It may be a nice question whether the 
male or the female talent for tantrums of 


defiance is the greater. In any case John 
Osborne's Look Back In Anger, now on the 
boards of Broadway, reflects the same mood. 
Since I must reserve for a future occasion 
the privilege of seeing this play for myself, 
I am content, meanwhile, to take the judg- 
ment of Tom Driver, the drama critic for 
The Christian Century. Speaking of the re- 
lations of Jimmy Porter to his wife Alison, 
Mr. Driver remarks: “he rants at her like a 
wounded adolescent, shrieking until the 
world shall listen to his story of pain, anger 
and unfocussed frustration,”* and adds the 
observation: “His is a retreat out of human 
condition, and he pulls everyone with him.” 
Commenting on the final symbolism of the 


squirrel and the bear, Mr. Driver observes: 
“The play is clearly the story of subhuman, 
or at least subcivilized reactions to a social 
and political situation of no future. It is 
the story of a deliberate regression into a 
screeching, primitive yet passionless exist- 
ence. The play contains some talk of reli- 
gion, church and parsons; but its environ- 
ment, far from being one with no hope of 
redemption, is one in which redemption 
could have no conceivable meaning. Men 
in hell may be set free. Squirrels in dreys 
neither wish for nor receive any salvation. 
John Osborne’s characters are in desperate 
flight out of the pain of being human into 
an animal anesthesia.” 

However, it is one of our American play- 
wrights, Tennessee Williams, who has given 
the most eloquent expression to this mood. 
His great drama of despair was The Camino 
Real, which, in spite of superb casting and 
production, was unable to achieve a suc- 
cessful run on Broadway. In this play man is 
caught in a web of corruption from which 
he finds release only in illusion, and presses 
in folly and futility to the end of his career, 
until at last his carcass is collected by the 
street-cleaners like offal from an alley. Wil- 
liams’ great drama of defiance is Cat On A 
Hot Tin Roof. In defense of this play he 
wrote to Time magazine that it is “the most 
highly, intensely moral work that I have 
produced, and that is what gives it power. 
It is an outcry of fury, from start to fin- 
ish, against those falsities in life that pro- 
vide a good fertilizer for corruption. What 
it says, in essence, through the character of 
Big Daddy, is this: when your time comes 
to die, do you want to die in a hotbed of 
lies or on a cold stone of truth?” 


Since Williams frankly declares himself 
to be an evangelist, we may inquire what is 
the gospel, the good news, which he has to 
offer. Man is a beast. The only difference 
between man and the other beasts is that 
man is a beast that knows he will die. The 
only honest man is the unabashed egotist. 
This honest man pours contempt upon the 
mendacity, the lies, the hypocrisy of others 
who will not acknowledge their egotism. 
The one irreducible value is life, which you 
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must cling to as you can and use for the 
pursuit of pleasure and of power. The spe- 
cific ends of life are sex and money. The 
great passions are lust and rapacity. So the 
human comedy is an outrageous medley of 
lechery, alcoholism, homosexuality, blas- 
phemy, greed, brutality, hatred, obscenity. 
It is not a tragedy because it has not the 
dignity of a tragedy. The man who plays 
his role in it has on himself the marks of a 
total depravity. And as for the ultimate 
and irreducible value, life, that in the end 
is also a lie. 


It is an ironical item that, when Williams 
heard that this play was getting a reputation 
as a dirty performance because of its lavish 
display of obscene language, he expressed 
a wish to have that language purified. But 
the real obscenity of the play lies much 
deeper than any purely verbal symptoms. 
The basic obscenity lies in its conception 
of human nature and human destiny. There 
have been liberal theologians to argue in 
defense of Williams, that he wishes to teach 
man to confront the fact of his mortality. 
Certainly it has always been a teaching of 
high religion that man is apt to be cow- 
ardly and dishonest before this confronta- 
tion. But there is no high religion that 
puts the issue in Tennessee Williams’ 
terms. Religion does not teach that man 
is a beast. If it insists that man must die, 
it does not insist that he must die like a beast. 
And most religions teach that there is an 
immortal life which can transcend the fact 
of death. 


If anyone wants to learn the difference 
between humanity and bestiality, and, in- 
cidentally, between great art and cheap sen- 
sationalism, he has only to make a careful 
comparison of Camus’ The Fall and Wil- 
liams’ Cat On A Hot Tin Roof. There is 
a fatal fascination in Camus’ writing because 
it brings home to us a realization of our 
own involvement in universal sin and de- 
pravity. Moreover, Camus is never for- 
getful of those two traits that make a man 
a man — the capacity for intelligence and 
the capacity for affection — even though 
he is occupied in showing how both reason 
and love may be turned to perverse and 








evil uses. The fascination of Williams’ 
play, on the contrary, is the fascination of 
what shocks and repels. It is the fascina- 
tion of what does outrageous and incredible 
violence to every impulse of decency and ra- 
tionality that can lend dignity to life. It is 
an affront to the animal kingdom to say 
that his characters are beasts. And if, as 
Williams appears to insist, these characters 
are really human and truly human, then we 
must say that this is a quality of humanity 
so foul and degraded as not to merit even 
the compliment of eternal damnation. 

In any case the literature of defiance in 
our time has no kinship with the Prome- 
thean defiance that Bertrand Russell once 
wrote into his Free Man’s Worship. After 
all, the protagonist in Russell's essay is still 
a man, free and responsible in his acts, cher- 
ishing both intelligence and love, aspiring 
after goodness, truth, and beauty. Bur this 
thing that we have with us now, what is it? 
This arrogant vulgarity, this bitter and 
bristling voice that erupts with a snarl, a 
sneer, a howl, and a growl, this fleering 
blasphemy, this festival of profanities, this 
celebration of obscenity, this pretension that 
a brilliant display of bad manners is signifi- 
cant art, this claim that insult, abuse, and 
hissing, and hooting are a proclamation of 
eternal truth: must we really believe that 
this speaks either to or out of the human 
condition? 


IV. The Ecstasy of Angussh 


Since despair and defiance flow into each 
other, it is possible to make some general 
observations about the literature in either 
mood. 

First of all there appears to be a willful 
wallowing in disaster. Those who find 
themselves in this predicament do not really 
want to get out of it. They are enjoying 
it too much. They may listen to some 
theological diagnostician like Paul Tillich 
who explains eruditely how they got into 
the mess, and who dwells in sympathetic 
detail on the experience of meaninglessness. 
But they will tolerate no therapist. Some 
decades ago Pierre Janet wrote a clinical 
study entitled De langotsse @ Vextase — 
From Anguish to Ecstasy. If he were mak- 
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ing an analysis of the contemporary situa- 
tion, he would have to change the title to 
read “The Ecstasy of Anguish.” Here I 
might remark that I was myself at one time 
a member of the “lost generation,” and that 
I did as thorough a job of getting lost as 
did anyone else. But it never occurred to 
me to make a career of it. Too often, in- 
deed, the writers in this tradition make one 
think of a group of men on a ship at sea: 
they toss the pilot overboard, cast away the 
rudder, wreck the compass and the sextant, 
bash in a few bulkheads, splinter the decks 
— and then sit down in a chorus to lament 
that they are lost. 


In the second place these people insist 
that everyone must get into the same boat 
with them. For there is no mistaking their 
ardent evangelism. They will not be con- 
tent until all others have joined up, too. 
Only, in this inverted scheme of things, the 
proper condition to arrive at is, not one of 
salvation, but one of damnation. To refuse 


to share in their predicament is egotism. 
Not to sympathize with their suffering is 


hardness of heart. To seek health rather 
than disease, to cherish inward poise rather 
than to cultivate chaos, to hold fast to the 
distinction between clean and unclean — 
this is to be smug, complacent, hypocritical, 
and inhuman. In such an anthropology 
man is defined not as the animal who rea- 
sons and loves, but as the animal who 
agonizes. 

A third trait of the group is an inex- 
haustible self-pity. Doubtless all of us are 
subject to this human frailty, and have mo- 
ments when we feel very sorry for our- 
selves. But self-pity has nothing in com- 
mon with compassion for others. Whether 
it takes the form of humor and pathos as in 
Waiting For Godot, or takes the form of 
ranting arrogance as in Look Back In Anger, 
it is still a supreme expression of egotism. 
Indeed self-pity is the device by which the 
ego binds and imprisons itself with its own 
chains until it is shut off forever from its 
right to humanity. It is characteristic of 
the sentimentalist in love that he is most 
disposed to feel sorry for people who are 
most talented at feeling sorry for themselves. 


Hence the sentimentalist never has com- 
passion for real suffering, because he can- 
not perceive it. Real suffering has no 
extra energies to advertise itself with self- 
pity. 

A final trait of this group is that, like 
most neurotics or paranoiacs, they are per- 
suaded that it is they alone who have a 
firm hold on reality. It is they alone who 
are “sensitive,” “honest,” “brave”; they alone 
who dare to “face the facts,” to “tell the 
truth.” They go on then to claim that it 
is only their view of life which is “mature” 
and “adult.” So they arrogate to themselves 
all the honorifics which are currently 4 la 
mode in our secular culture. Yet to any 
sane observer it is only too apparent that 
these writers are, not realists, but romantics 
and escapists, not responsible adults but ir- 
responsible children. And two things they 
dread most ©f iJ: confrontation and com- 
mitment — uuly to confront the reality of 
themselves, actually to be committed to a 
course of action which might bring them 
out of the mess in which they are so fondly 
immersed. 

All four of these observations I have 
made about this sort of literature apply 
equally to the writing of Albert Camus — 
but with this difference: Camus is enough 
of a man to know what he is doing, as he 
is enough of an artist to do it supremely 
well. And Camus knows that all these 
things, when added together, define for us 
“The Fall.” 


V. The Religious Perspective 


In the perspective of our Hebrew-Chris- 
tian religious heritage, there are some things 
we have to say to these secular images of 
man, and some things we have not to say. 
One thing we have not to do is to lend 
unction to the easy conscience of modern 
man. Sloth is still one of the seven deadly 
sins; and, even though Dante did not make 
proper provision for it in his hell, it can- 
tinues to be the most beguiling and attrac- 
tive route to damnation. The complacent 
man is, indeed, a likable fellow — kindly, 
affable, decent. And it is possible that he 
makes up a large portion of the membership 
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in our churches, temples, and synagogues. 
It is always a temptation for the profes- 
sional religionist to trim and temper his 
gospel to the pleasant amenities of a re- 
spectable piety. But when religion be- 
comes merely the sycophant of a culture of 
complacency, it breaks the Law, it stones 
the Prophets, and can only garnish the se- 
pulchres of the righteous of generations 
past, while it no longer teaches men to do 
justice, to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with their God. 

But neither is it the role of religion to 
toss tranquillizers to the despairing and the 
defiant. The fact is, we live in a neo- 
Hellenistic age. Like the Epicurean and the 
Stoic and the Skeptic of old, we seek 
apathia, or indifference, and ataraxia, or 
tranquillity. Our modern name for this 
fruit of a secular salvation is “peace of 
mind,” and we have assorted devices of 
positive thinking to encompass it. For 
those members of the intelligentsia who 
are disdainful of their historic western herit- 
age of religion, there are more refined 
resources, more elegantly @ la mode, to do 
this business — Vedanta, or Zen Buddhism. 
All of these nostrums, whether ostensibly 
Hebraic or palpably Hellenic and Hindu, 
provide the same cure by the same con- 
trivance: they solve no problems, but dis- 
pose of all problems by mystical obfusca- 
tion. And their intent is quite simply to 
enable those in the torments of despair and 
in the convulsions of defiance to join the 
comfortable congregation of the compla- 
cent. 


We must beware just as much of falling 
into a kind of pagan pity. Spinoza rejected 
pity because it threatened man’s rational 
responsibility. Nietzsche rejected pity be- 
cause it threatened man’s will to power. 
Each thinker, within his frame of reference, 
had more health in him than those today 
who cultivate what Edmund Fuller, in a 
brilliant essay in The American Scholar, 
has called the “New Compassion.” What 
this amounts to is a fad in false compassion, 
a compassion which has inverted all the 
normal standards in ethics, and which, while 
contemptuous of any pretension to honor, 


duty, and integrity, will yet shed a senti~ 
mental tear for what Fuller calls “the genial 
rapist, the jolly slasher, the fun-loving dope- 
pusher.” Especially in liberal circles in 
theology today there is too much of a kind 
of fatuous hand-holding which intensifies 
rather than heals the sickness. Compassion 
in the context of high religion involves a 
sharing and sacrificial love; but it also in- 
volves ethical discrimination; and it points 
finally toward conversion and redemption. 
Pity in the pagan context corrupts him who 
is pitied and contaminates him who pities. 

The first message of our faith against 
secular images and secular idols is the pro- 
phetic message of judgment. It is one 
thing to have grown up without love; it is 
another thing to have been pampered by an 
excess of it. It is one thing to suffer in 
loyalty to one’s ideals; it is another thing 
to suffer for having seen the ideal, and then 
turned one’s back upon it in cynical and 
self-pitying cowardice. It is one thing to 
endure torment in faithfulness to the true 
God, still another to stand like the priests 
of Baal cutting themselves with their 
own hands and crying out to false gods 
long since asleep or gone on a far journey. 
Once again there might speak, against a 
complacent civilization, or against a corrupt 
and effete civilization, the tough voice of 
a herdsman of Tekoa: “I hate, I despise your 
festivals of profanity. I will not accept the 
fat beasts of your peace and your prosperity. 
Neither will I hear your songs of self-pity 
nor give ear to your shouts of heathen de- 
fiance. Your rituals of agony, your sacri- 
fices of self-inflicted wounds are an 
abomination unto me. But let justice roll 
down like waters and righteousness like a 
mighty stream!” 

The other message of our faith is a mes- 
sage of redemption. First, indeed, to pluck 
up and to pull down, bur then also to build 
and to plant. That there is in our culture 
a yearning for a deeper sanity is shown by 
the renewed interest in Shakespeare on the 
part of the educated, and by an increasing 
demand for the Western among the pa- 
trons of the movies and of television. For 
it is characteristic both of Shakespeare and 
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of the Western, that they reject a false com- 
placency, that they welcome significant ad- 
venture with all its hazards, and that they 
hold fast to the distinction between the 
clean and the unclean. So it is the task of 
high religion to uphold the standard, and 
to administer the medicines of spiritual 
health. The images we have to offer in 
place of the secular images are the image 
of the Suffering Servant of the Lord and the 
image of the Christ. By these sacred images 


religion must judge the peace of the world 
as a vain shadow, bring it to nought, and 
then reveal the peace of God. It must 
judge also the despair and defiance of the 
world, lay bare its sickly and self-centered 
pretense, and offer the opportunity for a 
nobler anguish. For just as there is a suf- 
fering which redeems rather than destroys, 
so also there are a peace, a love, and a joy 
which derive, not from carnal complacency, 
but from holy communions and aspirations. 





Secular Images of Man In the Social Sciences 
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CIENCE DERIVES both its success and 

its limitations from its abstract nature. 

It is the ability to abstract from the endless 
riches of the real world a slim, stripped, 
elementary system that gives science its cog- 
nitive power, and that enables it to detect 
relationships which otherwise would be 
hidden in the gross complexities of reality. 
On the other hand, there is danger also 
in the abstraction, for we may come to mis- 
take the abstractions for the realities which 
they shadow. This is not so important per- 
haps in the physical sciences, where the 
simple mechanical relationships which are 
the principal substance of the sciences cor- 
respond closely to the types of systems 
which they represent. I always rather envy 
the physicist, because physics is so trivial. 
As we move through the biological to the 
social sciences, however, we find increas- 
ingly that the abstract system remains mainly 
on the mechanical level, whereas the reality 
which it purports to describe and interpret 
moves to systems of increasingly higher 
orders and complexities, about which we 
know extraordinarily little. We really 
know little about growth, we know prac- 
tically nothing about awareness and I'd say 
we know absolutely nothing about self- 
consciousness, that is, as systems. We are 


a long way yet from making a self-conscious 
machine. Nevertheless, because we are our- 
selves self-conscious machines or at least 
self-conscious systems, we have a sort of in- 
side track which gives us, I think, perfectly 
genuine, although rather disreputable 
knowledge. This is the kind of knowledge 
that is expressed in the humanities — the 
sort of knowledge of human nature, for in- 
stance, which is found in Shakespeare. The 
sacred images of man rest heavily on this 
“inside” knowledge — it is from this in- 
deed that they derive much of their power. 

The social and behavioral sciences move 
uneasily between the two kinds of knowl- 
edge — abstract knowledge of precise re- 
producible systems, which is the fruit of 
science, and immanent knowledge of the 
self and (by extension) of others, which is 
the fruit of the humanities. It is no exag- 
geration to say that the more “scientific” 
the social sciences become, the further they 
remove themselves from man, and the more 
they live in self-contained abstract systems. 
On the other hand the closer they get to 
their subject matter the more they borrow 
from the insights of the humanities (often 
without much acknowledgment). As we 
traverse the spectrum from, say, economet- 
rics to psychonanalysis we shall find that at 
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the one extreme there is scarcely anything 
that can be called an image of man at all, 
and at the other an image which borrows 
heavily from art and literature, and has 
slight claims to be “scientific” in the narrow 
sense of the word. 


Econometrics studies a completely ab- 
stract universe of economic quantities — 
prices, wages, outputs, inputs, etc. The 
basic abstraction here is the commodity: 
the one feature which all economic quanti- 
ties have in common is that they are de- 
scriptive of the world of commodities. 
There are really no people in this world at 
all. There is an’ abstract activity called 
labor, and there are presumably objects 
which are prodded into this abstract activity 
by the receipt, or the promise, of an equally 
abstract bundle of commodities called a 
wage, but these objects can hardly be digni- 
fied by the name of men. Similarly, there 
are equally abstract decision-machines which 
relate investment decisions to various other 
elements of the system, but these likewise 
can hardly be dignified by the name of 
business men. As a matter of fact, I ex- 
pect in the next 25 years that many of 
these will be replaced by electronic calcu- 
lators. I have often used the analogy of 
astronomy. In the middle ages (I've been 
given to understand perhaps this is a libel! ) 
people thought that planets were moved by 
angels. As astronomers studied the move- 
ments of the planets, however, it eventually 
became clear that the angels were so well 
behaved that they could be replaced by dif- 
ferential equations, and nobody would know 
the difference. In fact anything that is suf- 
ficiently well behaved can be replaced by a 
set of differential equations. In a similar 
way econometrics plots the course of eco- 
nomic quantities through time much as the 
astronomers plot the course of astronomical 
quantities, and the fact that these things 
are moved by man is of about as much 
interest to the econometrician as the angels 
are to the astronomers. If the quantities 
bear stable relationships to each other then 
the system can be propoured that repro- 
duces the course of these guanti-:es through 
time and can be used for predicting their 





future course, and the men who happen to 
move them are of no more interest than the 
angels are to the astronomers. 


Carrying on now from econometrics into 
economics proper we notice perhaps an in- 
creasing interest in human behavior as such, 
in addition to the behavior of prices and 
other economic quantities. Economists have 
had a certain continuing interest in the 
problem of what constitutes “rational” be- 
havior. And here I must say a little word 
in defense of poor old economic man, who 
is the most misunderstood creature in the 
whole history of thought. Rational be- 
havior is calculated, but it is not necessarily 
either selfish or self-centered. There is 
nothing to prevent economic man from be- 
ing as altruistic as he wishes, provided only 
that he is deliberately altruistic. No econo- 
mist has ever supposed that man is actuated 
by financial motives alone. Adam Smith, 
for instance, takes great pains to point out 
that non-financial motives are essential to 
the understanding of differences in the fi- 
nancial rewards of different occupations. He 
also points out, that he thought clergymen 
should be badly paid because “nothing but 
the most exemplary of morals can give dig- 
nity to a man of small fortune.” Thoreau 
and Saint Francis perhaps are almost the 
ideal types of the economic man preferring 
deliberately, calculately, occupations of low 
financial reward because of the large non- 
financial rewards in communion with na- 
ture or with God which they provided. One 
could argue, I think, that the banker, for 
instance, isn’t an economic man at all, but 
is a strictly anthropological man, a member 
of a tribe with all sorts of taboos and tradi- 
tional regulations. 


This interest in rational behavior has led 
to a considerable development in theory 
which I don’t want to go into here but 
which all depends on the general principle 
that rational behavior consists in looking 
over a field of possible alternatives and 
ordering the field as one orders a class list 
and then simply selecting the “top of the 
class,” that is, picking out what you regard 
as the first place in the field. This is a 
simple principle yet is far-reaching in its 
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application. We shouldn’t criticize it, I 
think, because it perhaps doesn’t encompass 
the heights and depths of human glory and 
despair; it isn’t intended to. 

When the field of choice can be specified 
rather exactly, particularly when it can be 
represented by continuous functions, with 
specific properties, the theory of rational 
behavior can be given a good deal of con- 
tent and interesting conclusions can be de- 
rived from it. We do this, for instance, in 
what in economics we call the theory of the 
firm, which isn’t the theory of any firm 
anybody was ever in, bur it’s useful for 
drawing broad conclusions and it’s particu- 
larly useful for passing examinations with! 


In recent years attempts have been made 
to extend rational behavior theory into 
cases where the field of choice is uncertain 
— that is, where the various possible posi- 
tions cannot be specified completely at the 
time the choice is made, but where there 
are some known aspects of each position 
that imply certain other aspects with a 
greater or less degree of uncertainty. In 
the last ten years an extremely interesting 
body of theory has grown, partly out of eco- 
nomics, but mostly out of pure mathematics, 
which is called the theory of games. In some 
application of this, which are called the de- 
cision theory, we have quite a large body of 
analysis which deals with this problem. 
It's a problem of great practical importance 
because all actual decisions are made in the 
face of various degrees of uncertainty and 
hence theories which assume certain out- 
comes aren't very realistic. The problem 
of the measure of uncertainty has turned 
out to be surprisingly difficult. An even 
more difficult problem is the problem of 
the criterion of rationality. One of the dif- 
ficulties of the decision theory is that there 
are about half a dozen alternative standards 
of what rational behavior is supposed to be 
— under uncertainty some people want to 
maximize expected values, some people 
want to minimize potential regret, some 
people want to make the decision which 
will be best if the worst happens. This is 
what is called the minimax; this means mar- 
rying the wife who will be most acceptable 


at eight o'clock on Monday mornigg, not 
the one who will be most wonderful at 
twelve o'clock on Saturday night. Some 
people argue it means maximizing the 
chance of survival and Herbert Simons has 
argued for what he calls “satisficing” which 
is, I suppose, really the theory of compla- 
cency. This means getting along with the 
reasonably good. All these and more have 
been suggested as criteria of rational be- 
havior. Then what do we do if the process 
of decision-making is unpleasant, so that we 
choose not to choose? This is the theory of 
teerotalism. It is clear that once we leave 
the nice, safe, but not very significant 
ground of maximizing behavior in the selec- 
tion of perfectly known choices, the theory 
of decision-making flies off in all directions. 
The case is still worse when we introduce 
second and third parties into the picture, 
as we have to do in the theory of oligopoly 
(few sellers) in economics, or in the theory 
of games. Here what is rational for A to 
do depends on how he thinks B will react 
to his decision, and when C is brought into 
the picture a vast horizon of coalitions or 
various degrees of stability opens up: A and 
B may gang up against C, but C may woo 
away either A or B, and the game goes on. 
The theory of decision-making actually has 
some quite practical fruit in what is called 
Operations Research — which is a way of 
substituting mathematics for intuition, and 
there’s a lot to be said for this. 


As economics moves toward the study of 
economic institutions — labor unions, col- 
lective bargaining, regulation of public 
utilities, and the like, we find it edging 
over toward the other social sciences, and 
especially toward sociology. At this point 
I must confess leaving my field of peculiar 
competence, and you don’t have to believe 
a word I say from now on. Even an ama- 
teur in the other social sciences, however, 
can detect the same pattern of abstraction 
which we have found in economics. There 
are sociological quantities just as there are 
economic quantities, and much of the work 
of the sociologist is devoted to defining, 
detecting, and seeking for relationships 
among them. That is, what the sociologist 
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studies is not people but data. This is 
fundamental. Data rarely have anything to 
do with people. I recall one case at a mid- 
dlewestern university which will be name- 
less, where the prize investigator for the 
Department of Sociology disliked people so 
much that she made up all her question- 
naires and never interviewed anybody at all! 
And this went on for years before it was 
found out! The sociologist perhaps has 
this advantage over the economist: where 
the economist is mainly interested in equilib- 
rium — in the theory of the firm, for 
instance, the firm maximizes something and 
then lives happily ever after, just like the 
princess in the fairy tale, — the sociologist 
is much more interested in dynamics. This 
means, for instance, that the sociologist’s 
family never lives happily ever after — it 
always staggers from crisis to crisis and the 
theory is always conceived in terms of crisis 
and adjustment. The economist I think can 
learn something from this. One also has a 
suspicion that this may be also true of the 
firm. 

The position can at least be defended that 
the sociologist is really no more interested 
in people than is the economist and that 
just as the economist inhabits a kind of 
astronomical universe of commodities and 
economic quantities, so the sociologist in- 
habits a universe of institutions, groups and 
organizations, etc., which he sees as a fairly 
self-subsistent set of relationships. The fact 
that people create and operate institutions 
and organizations, live in ecological regions, 
and generally activate his variables is of 
secondary interest to the sociologist. A 
basic tool of the sociologist is the interview, 
survey, or questionnaire, in which the in- 
vestigator obtains answers to a long list of 
questions from a respondent. It might be 
thought that this would indicate an interest 
in people; a respondent, however, is a much 
more abstract and tenuous concept than a 
person. The sociologist’s concept of man, 
in fact, seems to be that of a question- 
answering machine, and though this un- 
questionably reaches further into the com- 
plex reality than the input-output machine 
of the economist, it is far from the fullness 


of truth. Nevertheless I want to emphasize 
again that it is the abstract nature of the 
concept which makes it useful, and which 
makes it possible to perceive relationships 
among these abstractions which are in some 
sense true of the concrete reality, but which 
cannot be perceived without the process of 
abstraction. 


Moving now into social psychology, we 
find the same principles of abstraction at 
work. The basic concept here is that of 
the role — a pattern of behavior which ful- 
fills the expectations of the performer and 
of those who surround him. The role how- 
ever is not a person either: indeed, the ab- 
stract nature of the concept can be readily 
seen when we reflect that the same role can 
be occupied by a number of different per- 
sons in succession, and that a single person 
can occupy a number of roles. The role, 
of course, is affected by the occupant — 
the square peg in a round role makes the 
role squarer. It is also affected by those who 
communicate with it, directly or indirectly. 
Thus the role of the President of the United 
States has been created not only by the Con- 
stitution, but by all those who have oc- 
cupied it, by those who have surrounded it, 
and by those who have written about it. 
The role, however, is behavior-determining 
as well as behavior-determined. What we 
do does depend on our conception of the 
job or position which we occupy. A person 
is conceived as a set of intersecting roles. 
I, for instance, am a professor, a lecturer, a 
writer, a father, a husband, a son, a Quaker, 
an economist, a recorder player, and Presi- 
dent of the Society for General Systems Re- 
search. Add up the roles, define the be- 
havior which is expected from each, note 
the various conflicts and complementarities, 
the amount of time and energy given to 
each, and you have the Person; at any rate 
you have Homo Sociopsychologus. Homo 
Sociopsychologus however is just as much 
an abstraction as Homo Economicus. Homo 
Economicus seems perhaps to be too much in- 
ner-directed, as he spreads out the field of 
choice on the screen of his image, orders it 
on a value scale and then picks out the best 
position, like a man in a restaurant picking 
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a French pastry off a tray. Homo Sociopsy- 
chologus seems to go to the extreme of 
other-direction, as he charts his way through 
a maze of roles which he seems to take, 
largely without question, from other people, 
always taking whatever is on the tray that 
is handed to him. Both these abstractions, 
it is clear, fall short of the rich complexity 
of Homo Sapiens. 

The question of the image of man in 
the various branches of psychology proper 
is a field in which I am an amateur but I 
might however briefly indicate the applica- 
tion of my main thesis — that of the es- 
sentially abstract nature of the social scien- 
tific image of man. Experimental psy- 
chology, whether of animals or humans, 
deals mainly with the behavior of living or- 
ganisms as a whole, as distinguished from 
biology which investigates the parts and the 
structure of organisms. Its conceptual and 
theoretical framework however is still essen- 
tially abstract; just as the economist in- 
habits a universe of economic quantities, 
so the psychologist inhabits a universe of 
psychological quantities — of stimuli and 
responses. If Homo Economicus is a choos- 
ing machine and Homo Sociopsychologus a 
question-answering machine, and Homo So- 
ciopsychologus a set of mirrors and match- 
ing blocks, Homo Psychologus Experimen- 
talis is a stimulus-in-the-slot machine, capa- 
ble, it is true, of making a certain amount 
of change and of delivering a considerable 
repertoire of responses, but still basically a 
“black box” which we explore by observ- 
ing what outputs correspond to what inputs. 


The Homo of the more speculative and 
theoretical psychologists, like Kurt Lewin 
and the Gestalt school seems to live by 
solving abstract puzzles and perceiving 
equally abstract patterns. Lewin developed 
the theory of what I would call the “quan- 
dary” or what the psychologists call “con- 
flict.” Lewinian man is Homo Economicus 
Dynamicus: he moves toward his preferred 
positions, but the extent of the movement 
depends on the distance of his objective and 
the nature of the obstacles which he en- 
counters. Whereas Homo Economicus sur- 
veys the field of choice from a god-like 


vantage point and selects the most favored 
position, Homo Economicus Dynamicus 
travels painfully over the field, drawn to- 
wards various objectives by forces of dif- 
fering strength. An interesting insight 
which this view affords is that the quan- 
daries in which the subject is pulled toward 
two equally attractive goals (like Buridan’s 
ass between the two bales of hay) are easily 
resolved, for they are dynamically unstable — 
the donkey eats first one and then the other. 
Quandaries however in which the subject is 
repelled by two equally undesired states are 
dynamically stable: This is the ass between 
two skunks — as he moves away from one 
he is repelled by the other. There is a cer- 
tain inference here that there may be two 
species of Homo Economicus: one is guided 
by the principle of moving towards what 
he likes, the other by the principle of mov- 
ing away from what he doesn’t like. One 
chooses the greater good; the other, like 
some theologians, the lesser evil. The con- 
clusion is, of course, that the first resolves 
his quandaries easily and moves to his opti- 
mum position in a fine glow of mental health. 
This is Homo Economic proper, as econo- 
mists have always understood him. His un- 
happy brother who minimizes bad instead of 
maximizing good is constantly getting into 
insoluble quandaries which lead to frustra- 
tion, aggression, and mental breakdown. 

The images of man in clinical psychology 
and psychoanalysis are still extremely abstract 
and they are even rather unrepresentative 
abstractions, as they are largely abstracted 
from the sick bed and the couch. 


While I am listing the intellectual species 
of man I must put in a commercial for my 


own favorite — Homo Eiconicus. In my 
book The Image, | have argued that the be- 
havior of living organisms, and especially 
the behavior of man, is a function not of 
the stimulus but of the “image,” that is, the 
whole cognitive structure. Between the in- 
put and the output stands the image — 
modified by the input, fathering the out- 
puts. I suggest that the image can be 
studied as an abstract entity, built up out of 
messages, filtered through a screen of values 
and built up into a structure containing 
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both a “field” — an image of space, objects 
and time, relationships and also a “value 
ordering.” Behavior, on this “eiconic” 
theory, consists in moving towards the most 
highly valued part of the image of space- 
time. This is, of course, just as formal and 
abstract as the others, but it perhaps moves 
a step nearer reality from those theories 
which confine themselves to purely me- 
chanical relationships. 

It would be presumptuous to attempt in 
a short paper to evaluate the significance of 
the social sciences for religious education 
and this, of course, is not my purpose. The 
practice of religious education has already 
been profoundly affected by the rise of the 
social sciences, and will be affected still 
more in the future. The only purpose of 
this concluding note is to sound a modest 
note of warning. Religious education deals 
with one of the subtlest and most compli- 
cated processes in the world — the growth 
of the Image, both in the child and in the 
adult. We will be fooling ourselves if we 
think that we “understand” this process, in 
the sense for instance that we “understand” 
a chemical reaction, or the circulation of 
the blood, or even the operations of the 


price system. Here we are dealing with the 
symbolic image in its highest development 
and the growth of this image is subject to 
strange spurts and reversals. Social science 
to date, I think, says very little about this 
process. Until it does, we should be hesi- 
tant to jump to conclusions from the essen- 
tially “lower” and simpler systems of social 
science. This is in no way to disparage 
these simple systems; indeed, I believe that 
the rise in social science is a great step for- 
ward toward more secure knowledge of man 
and society, and it is bound to increase 
man’s power over himself and his society, 
for good and ill. Through it he can release 
himself from the grip of “social forces” just 
as natural science has increased man’s inde- 
pendence of “natural forces.” Its achieve- 
ments, while solid, must not be over esti- 
mated. It may be able to save us from de- 
pressions, f--m certain forms of social dis- 
organization, rom certain forms of mental 
illness, and perhaps eventually even from 
war and revolution. It cannot now, and 
perhaps will never, know enough about the 
symbolic systems of the human organism to 
save our souls, without which it profits us 
not to gain the whole world. 
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AN is the measure of all things. This 

naturalist principle has been shattered 
more than ever in our own age by the ques- 
tion, “What is the measure of man?” Post- 
modern man is more deeply perplexed about 
the nature of man than his ancestors. He 
is on the verge of spiritual insanity. He does 
not know who he is. Having lost sense 
for what he is, he fails to grasp the meaning 
of his fellow-man. 

What is human about a human being? 
What do I see when I see man? We know 
that man is more similar to an ape than an 
ape is to a toad. We are told that “man has 
not only developed from the realm of ani- 
mals; he was, is, and shall always remain an 
animal.” But is this the whole truth about 
man? Is this an answer to the question, 
“What do I see when I see a man?” 

A textbook used in our American col- 
leges contains the following definition. A 
human being is “an ingenious assembly of 
portable plumbing.” What glory to be a 
man! 

We must not take lightly man’s pro- 
nouncements about himself. They surely 
reveal as well as affect his basic attitudes. 
Is it not right to say that we often treat man 
as if he were made in the likeness of a 
machine rather than in the likeness of 
God? 

A definition in the Eleventh Edition of 
the Encyclopedia Brittanica is surely bound 
to inspire reverence for the greatness of 
man. It says: “Man is a seeker after the 
greatest degree of comfort for the least nec- 
essary expenditure of energy.” 

In pre-Nazi Germany the following state- 


ment of man was frequently quoted: “The 
human body contains a sufficient amount of 
fat to make seven cakes of soap, enough 
iron to make a medium-sized nail, a suffi- 
cient amount of phosphorus to equip two 
thousand match-heads, enough sulphur to 
rid one’s self of one’s fleas.” Perhaps there 
was a connection between this statement 
and what the Nazis actually did in the ex- 
termination camps: to make soap of human 
flesh. 

As descriptions of one of many aspects 
of the nature of man, these definitions may 
indeed be correct. But when pretending to 
express his totality or meaning, they con- 
tribute to the gradual liquidation of man’s 
self-understanding. And the liquidation of 
the self-understanding of man may lead to 
the self-extinction of man. 

It seems that the depth and mystery of a 
human being is something that no science 
can grasp. The knowledge of man we get 
from science for all its usefulness strikes us 
as an oversimplification; its definitions be- 
come meaningless when applied to actual 
human beings. Am I addressing myself at 
this moment to an ingenious assemblage of 
portable plumbing? 

Perhaps this is the central issue in re- 
ligious educatior: to become aware of the 
sacred image of man. Man is our chief 
problem. His physical and mental reality 
is beyond dispute; his meaning, his spiritual 
relevance, is a question that cries for an 
answer. 

There are three aspects of human exist- 
ence which seem to be basic to the Bible. 

1. Man is created in the image of God. 
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2. Man is dust. 

3. Man is an object of Divine concern. 

Nothing is more alien to the spirit of 
Judaism than the veneration of images and 
symbols. The Third Commandment, “You 
shall not make yourself a graven image,” 
implies the rejection not only of images 
fashioned by man but also of “any likeness, 
of anything that is in Heaven above, or 
that is in the Earth beneath, or that is in 
the water under the earth.” It would even 
be alien to the spirit of the Bible to assert 
that the world is a symbol of God. 


And yet there is something in the world 
that the Bible does regard as a symbol of 
God. It is not a temple nor a tree, it is not 
a statue nor a star. The one symbol of God 
is man, every man. God Himself created 
man in His image, or to use the biblical 
terms, in His tselem and demuth. How sig- 
nificant is the fact that the term, ¢selem, 
which is frequently used in a damnatory 
sense for a man-made image of God, as 
well as the term, demuth — of which Isaiah 
claims (40:18) no demuth can be applied 
to God — are employed in denoting man 
as an image and likeness of God! 


Not that the Bible was unaware of man’s 
frailty and wickedness. With supreme 
frankness the failures and shortcomings of 
kings and prophets, of men such as Moses 
and David, are recorded. And yet, Jewish 
tradition insisted that not only man’s soul 
but also his body is symbolic of God. This 
is why even the body of a criminal con- 
demned to death must be treated with rev- 
erence, according to the book of Deuteron- 
omy (21:23). He who sheds the blood 
of a human being, “it is accounted to him 
as though he diminished (or destroyed) the 
Divine image.” Hillel characterized the 
body as an “icon” of God, as it were, and 
considered keeping clean one’s own body as 
an act of reverence for its Creator. 

As not one man or one particular nation 
but all men and all nations are endowed 
with the likeness of God, there is no danger 
of ever worshipping man, because only that 
which is extraordinary and different may 
become an object of worship. But the Di- 
vine likeness is something all men share. 


This is a conception of far reaching im- 
portance to Biblical piety. What it implies 
can hardly be summarized. Reverence for 
God is shown in our reverence for man. 
The fear you must feel of offending or 
hurting a human being must be as ultimate 
as your fear of God. An act of violence is 
an act of desecration. To be arrogant to- 
ward man is to be blasphemous toward 


God. 


He who oppresses the poor blasphemes his 

Maker, 
He who is gracious to the needy honors Him. 
(Proverbs 14:31) 


And what is more, Biblical piety may be 
expressed in the form of a supreme impera- 
tive: Treat yourself as a symbol of God. In 
the light of this imperative we can under- 
stand the meaning of that astounding com- 
mandment: “You shall be holy, for I the 
Lord your God am holy” (Leviticus 19:2). 


Now there are two ways in which the 
Bible speaks of the creation of man. In 
the first chapter of the book of Genesis 
(which is devoted to the creation of the 
physical universe) man is described as hav- 
ing been created in the image and likeness 
of God. In the second chapter (which tells 
us of the commandment not to eat of the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge) man is de- 
scribed as having been formed out of the 
dust of the earth. Together image and dust 
express the polarity of the nature of man. 
He is formed of the most inferior stuff in 
the most superior image. Every beast of 
the field, and every fowl of the air, was 
formed of the ground. Man, however, was 
made not of the ground which is the source 
of all vegetation and animal life, nor out of 
the water which is a symbol for refresh- 
ment, blessing, and wisdom. He was made 
of arid dust, the stuff of the desert which is 
both abundant and worthless.’ 

Dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt 
return (Genesis 3:19). These words with 
which the Lord addressed Adam after he 
sinned convey a basic part of the Biblical 
understanding of man. The fact of man 


‘Zephaenia 1:17; Zacharia 9:3; Job 22:24. 
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having been created “in the image and like- 
ness of God” is mentioned as a Divine 
secret and uttered in a Divine monologue, 
while the fact of man being dust is con- 
veyed to man in a dialogue with man. No- 
where in the Bible does man, standing be- 
fore God, say, “I am Thy image and like- 
ness.” Abraham, pleading with God to 
save the city of Sodom, knows: “Behold 
now, I have taken upon me to speak unto 
the Lord, who am but dust and ashes” 
(Genesis 18:27). Job prays: “Remember, 
I beseech Thee, that Thou hast fashioned 
me as clay” (10:9). And his last words 
are: “I abhor my words, and repent, seeing 
I am dust and ashes” (42:6 see 30:19). In 
this spirit, the Psalmist describes men as 
beings “that go down to the dust.” (Psalms 
22:30). This miserable fact, however, is 
also a comfort to him who discovers his 
failures, his spiritual feebleness. The Psalm- 
ist is consoled in the knowledge that God 
understands our nature; He remembers that 
we are dust (Psalms 103:14). 

Man, then, is involved in a polarity of a 
divine image and worthless dust. He is a 
duality of mysterious grandeur and pom- 
pous aridity, a vision of God and a moun- 
tain of dust. It is because of his being dust 
that his iniquities may be forgiven, and it 
is because of his being an image that his 
righteousness is expected. 

That the end of man is dust is an indis- 
putable fact. But so is the end of the beast. 
And yet, the Bible emphasizes — The abso- 
lute difference between man and all other 
creatures. Plants and animals were brought 
forth by the earth, by the waters (Genesis 
1:11, 20:24); they emerged from “nature” 
and became an “organic” part of nature. 
Man, on the other hand, is an artifact. The 
Lord both created and formed him (1:26; 
2:7). He came into being by a special act 
of creation. He did not come forth out of 
dust; he did not grow out of the earth. The 
Lord both created and formed him (1:26; 
2:7).2 He owes his existence not to the 
forces of nature but to the Creator of all. 
He is set apart from both the plants and the 


*He was fashioned like pottery out of clay, 
(Isaiah 45:9; Job 33:6). 


beasts by the fact of God being directly in- 
volved in man’s coming into being. It is 
the knowledge of this fact that inspired the 
Psalmist’s prayer: “Thy hands have made 
me and fashioned me; give me understand- 
ing that I may learn Thy commandments” 
(Psalms 119:73). 

The idea of God as the father of man 
expresses not merely man’s creaturely de- 
pendence on God or his personal affinity 
to God. It expresses the idea that man’s 
ultimate confrontation is not with the world 
but with God; not only with a Divine law 
but with a Divine concern; not only with 
His wisdom and power, but also with His 
love and care. ‘ 


Man is man because something Divine 
is at stake in his existence. He is not an 
innocent bystander in the cosmic drama. 
There is in us more kinship with the Divine 
than we are able to believe. The souls of 
men are candles of the Lord, lit on the cos- 
mic way, rather than fireworks produced by 
the combustion of nature’s explosive com- 
positions, and every soul is indispensable to 
Him. Man is needed, he is a need of God. 

Life is a partnership of God and man; 
God is not detached from or indifferent to 
our joys and griefs. Authentic vital needs 
of man’s body and soul are a divine con- 
cern. This is why human life is holy. God 
is a partner and a partisan in man’s struggle 
for justice, peace and holiness, and it is be- 
cause of His being in need of man that He 
entered a covenant with him for all time, a 
mutual bond embracing God and man, a 
relationship to which God, not only man, is 
committed. 


God does not judge the deeds of man im- 
passively, in a spirit of cool detachment. His 
judgment is imbued with a feeling of inti- 
mate concern. He is the father of all men, 
not only a judge; He is a lover engaged to 
his people, not only a king. God stands in 
a passionate relationship to man. His love 
or anger, His mercy or disappointment is 
an expression of His profound participa- 
tion in the history of Israel and all men. 

This is the central message of the Bibli- 
cal prophets. God is involved in the life 
of man. A personal relationship, an inti- 
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mate concern binds Him to mankind. Be- 
hind the various manifestations of His 
pathos is one motive, one need: The Divine 
need for human righteousness. 

And precious are the deeds of righteous- 
ness in the eyes of the Lord. The idea of 
man having been created in the image of 
God was interpreted, it seems, not as an 
analogy of being but as an analogy of do- 
ing. Man is called upon to act in the like- 
ness of God. “As He is merciful be thou 
merciful.” 


The future of the human species depends 
upon our degree of reverence for the indi- 
vidual man. And the strength and validity 
of that reverence depend upon our faith in 
God’s concern for man. 

In terms of the cosmic process all of 
human history counts as much as a match 
struck in the darkness, and the claim that 
there is unique and eternal value to the life 
of the individual must be dismissed as an 
absurdity. From the perspective of astron- 
omy the exterminations of millions of hu- 
man beings would not be different from 
the extermination of insects or roaches. 

Only if there is a God who cares, a God 
to whom the life of every individual is an 
event — and not only a part of an infinite 
process — that our sense for the sanctity 
and preciousness of the individual man may 
be maintained. 

There are many questions about man 
which have often been raised. What is his 
nature? Why is he mortal? None of these 
issues are central in Biblical thinking. 

The problem that challenged the Biblical 
mind was not the obscurity of his nature 
but the paradox of his existence. The start- 
ing-point was not a question about man but 
the distinction of man; not the state of ig- 
norance about the nature of man but rather 
a state of amazement at what we know 
about man, namely: Why is man so signifi- 
cant in spite of his insignificance? Not the 
question, Why is man mortal? But the 
question, Why is he so distinguished? 

The problem that challenged the Biblical 
mind was not man in and by himself. Man 
is never seen in ‘isolation but always in re- 
lation to God who is the Creator, the King, 
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and the Judge of all beings. The problem 
of man revolved around God's relation to 
man. 


Lord, 
What is man, 
That thou takest knowledge of him? 
Or the son of man, 
That thou makest account of him? 
Man is like unto a breath; 
His days are as a shadow 
That passeth away. 
Psalms 144, 3-4 


When I behold Thy heavens, 

The work of Thy fingers, 

The moon and the stars 

Which Thou hast established — 

What is man 

That Thou shouldst be mindful of him? 

And the son of man 

That Thou shouldst think of him? 

And make him 

But a little lower than the Divine, 

And crown him with glory and honour, 

And make him rule over the works of Thy 

hands? 

Thou hast put all things under his feet: 

Sheep and oxen, all of them, 

Yea, and the beasts of the field; 

The fowl of the air, and the fish of the sea, 

That pass through the paths of the seas. 
Psaims 8, 2-9 


The insignificance of man compared with 
the grandeur of God underscores the para- 
dox of God’s concern for him. Neither Job 
nor the Psalmist offers an answer to the 
overwhelming enigma which thus remains 
the central mystery of human existence. Yet 
the acceptance of that fact of Divine con- 
cern established the Biblical approach to the 
existence of man. It is from the perspec- 
tive of that concern that the quest for an 
understanding of man begins. 


Today the realization of the dangerous 
greatness of man, of his immense power 
and ability to destroy all life on earth, may 
help us to intuit man’s relevance in the di- 
vine scheme. If this great world of ours is 
not a trifle in the eyes of God, if the creator 
is at all concerned with His creation, then 
man — who has the power to devise both 
culture and crime, but who is also able to 
be a proxy for divine justice — is impor- 
tant enough to be the object of divine con- 
cern. 
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Nowhere in Plato's Socratic dialogues do 
we find a direct solution to the problem, 
“What is man?” There is only an indirect 
answer, “Man is declared to be that creature 
who is constantly in search of himself — a 
creature who in every moment of his exist- 
ence must examine and scrutinize the con- 
ditions of his existence” (Cassirier). He is 
a being in search of meaning. 

The Greek approach must be contrasted 
with the Biblical contention that “unless the 
Lord builds the house, those who build it 
labor in vain” (Psalms 127:1). The pur- 
suit of meaning is meaningless, unless there 
is a meaning in pursuit of man. 

To the Biblical mind man is not only a 
creature who is constantly in search of him- 
self but also a creature God is constantly in 
search of. Man is a creature in search of 
meaning because there is a meaning in 
search of him, because there is God's be- 
seeching question, “Where art thou?” 

Man is prone to ignore this chief ques- 
tion of his existence as long as he finds 
tranquillity in the ivory tower of petty pre- 
sumption. But when the tower begins to 
totter, when death wipes away that which 
seemed mighty and independent, when in 
evil days the delights of success are replaced 
by the nightmare of futility, he becomes 
conscious of the peril of evasiveness, of the 
emptiness of small objectives. His appre- 
hension lest in winning small prizes he 
would gamble his life away, throws his soul 
open to questions he was trying to avoid. 

But what is man’s answer to God's be- 
seeching cry? 

Thus says the Lord: 

Why, when I came was there no man? 

When I called, was there no one to answer? 

Isaiah 50:2a. 

Man not only refuses to answer; he often 
sets out to defy and to blaspheme. Abun- 
dant are the references in the Bible not only 
to man’s callousness, but also to his rebel- 
lion. The human species is capable of 
producing not only saints and prophets, but 
also scoundrels and “enemies of God.” The 
idea of the divine image of man offers no 
explanation to the dreadful mystery of the 
evil urge in the heart of man. 
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The heart is deceitful above all things and 
desperately corrupt; 
Who can understand it? 
Jeremiah 17:9. 


But what is man’s answer to God's be- 
seeching cry, “Where art thou?” 


Thus says the Lord: 

Why, when I came was there no man? 

When I called, was there no one to answer? 
Isaiah 50:2A. 


How does the world look in the eyes of 
the Bible? Are we ever told that the Lord 
saw that the righteousness of man was great 
in the earth, and that He was glad to have 
made man on the earth? The general tone 
of the Biblical view of history is set after 
the first ten generations: “The Lord saw the 
wickedness of man was great in the earth 
and that every imagination of the thoughts 
of his heart was only evil continually. And 
the Lord was sorry that he made man on the 
earth, and it grieved Him to His heart” 
(Genesis 6:5-6; cf. 8:21). One great cry 
resounds throughout the Bible: The wicked- 
ness of man is great on the earth. It is 
voiced by the prophets; it is echoed by the 
Psalmist. “The earth is given into the hand 
of the wicked” (Job 9:24). 

Because of the tension of “The good 
urge” and “the evil urge,” human life is full 
of perils. The only safeguard against con- 
stant danger is constant vigilance, constant 
guidance. If human nature were all we had, 
there would be little reason to be hopeful. 
Yet we also have the word of God, the com- 
mandment, the mitsvah. The central Bibli- 
cal fact is Sinai. Sinai was superimposed 
on the failure of Adam. It initiated an 
order of living, an answer to the question,— 
How should man, a being created in the 
image of God, think, act and feel? 

Ugly and somber is the world to the 
prophetic eye; drunk with lust for power, 
infatuated with war, driven by envy and 
greed. Man has become a nightmare. His- 
tory is being made by “guilty men, whose 
own might is their god” (Habakuk 1:11). 

The meaning of having been created in 
the image of God is veiled in an enigma. 
But perhaps we may surmise the intention 
was for man to be 4 witness for God, a sym- 
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bol of God. Looking at man one should 
sense the presence of God. But instead of 
living as a witness, he became an impostor; 
instead of being a symbol, he became an 
idol. In his bristling presumption he de- 
veloped a false sense of sovereignty which 
fills the world with terror. 

We are proud of the achievements of our 
technological civilization. But our pride 
may result in our supreme humiliation. The 
pride in maintaining, “My power and the 
might of my hand have gotten me this 
wealth” (Deuteronomy 8:17), will cause us 
to say “Our god” to the work of our hands 
(Hosea 14:4). 

One shudders to think that involved in 
our civilization is a demonic force trying to 
exact vengeance on God. 

After having eaten the forbidden fruit, 
the Lord sent forth man from Paradise, to 
till the ground from which he was taken. 
But man who is more subtle than any other 
creature that God has made, what did he 
do? He undertook to build a Paradise by 
his own might and is driving out God from 
his Paradise. For generations all looked 
well. But now we have discovered that our 
Paradise is built upon the top of a volcano. 
The Paradise we have built may turn out 
to be a vast camp for the extermination of 
man. 

This is a time to cry out. One is ashamed 
to be human. One is embarrassed to be 
called religious in the face of religion’s fail- 
ure to keep alive the image of God in the 
face of man. We see the writing on the 
wall but are too illiterate to understand 
what it says. There are no easy solutions 
to grave problems. All we can honestly 
preach is a theology of dismay. We have 
imprisoned God in our temples and slogans, 
and now the word of God is dying on our 
lips. We have ceased to be symbols. There 
is darkness in the East, and smugness in the 


West. What of the night? What of the 
night? What is history? Wars, victories, 
and wars. So many dead. So many tears. 
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So little regret. So many fears. And who 
could sit in judgment over the victims of 
cruelty whose horror turns to hatred? Is it 
easy to keep the horror of wickedness from 
turning into a hatred of the wicked? The 
world is drenched in blood, and the guilt is 
endless. Should not all hope be abandoned? 

What saved the prophets from despair 
was their messianic vision and the idea of 
man’s capacity for repentance. That vision 
and that idea affected their understanding 
of history. 


History is not a blind alley, and guilt is 
not an abyss. There is always a way that 
leads out of guilt: repentance or turning to 
God. The prophet is a person who living 
in dismay has the power to transcend his 
dismay. Over all the darkness of experience 
hovers the vision of a different day. 


In that day there shall be a highway from 
Egypt to Assyria; the Assyrian will come to 
Egypt, and the Egyptian into Assyria, and the 
Egyptians will worship with the Assyrians. 

In that day Israel shall be a third with 
Egpyt and Assyria, a blessing in the midst of 
the earth which the Lord of hosts has blessed, 
saying. 

Blessed be My People Egypt, 

and Assyria, the work of My hands, 

and Israel, My inheritance 

(Isaiah 19:23-25.) 


Egypt and Assyria are locked up in dead- 
ly wars. Hating each other, they are both 
the enemies of Israel. Abominable are their 
idolatries, and frightful are their crimes. 
How does Isaiah, the son of a people which 
cherishes the privilege of being called by 
the Lord “My people,” “the work of My 
hands” (Isaiah 60:21), feel about Egypt 
and Assyria? 

Our God is also the God of our enemies, 
without their knowing Him and despite 
their defying Him. The enmity between 
the nations will turn to friendship. They 
will live together when they will worship 
together. All three will be equally God's 
chosen people. 
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ERNER KELLER in his Und die 
Bible hat doch recht,’ feels that his 
readers will be puzzled because he describes 
the temple precinct in ancient Ur of the 
Chaldees as containing quarters for strictly 
secular concerns. Such puzzlement would 
have puzzled the Sumerians of three thous- 
and years ago, though it is intelligible 
enough in the men of our day. We have 
two sets of categories for the description of 
human reality; one secular and the other 
sacral. The Sumerians certainly were not 
ignorant of the distinction we make, but they 
would hardly have been so scrupulous in 
keeping the two things apart. 

The men of the ancient cultures had a 
vivid sense of the mystery of reality. Their 
approach to what is, was in terms of depths 
or dimensions. The being which man, the 
animal, experiences is certainly material, 
even when it is alive. Hence, the material 
dimension of the universe was taken very 
seriously, perhaps too seriously. However, 
man himself was not completely homoge- 
neous with his non-human neighbors. Conse- 
quently there was a distinctly human di- 
mension to earthly reality. But neither man 
nor the inanimate universe could be under- 
stood adequately unless some more ultimate 
force were postulated. This ultimate force 
was the divine dimension of the real. 

When the current westerner speaks of 
the divine, he thinks of God, either as Yah- 
weh or some deistic X. The Sumerian, the 
Persian, the Roman, were hardly so precise. 
For them the divine was a dimension of 
reality; vague, mysterious and omnipresent. 
Before the Greeks subjected the notion to 
abstract analysis, it could only be discussed 
in symbols, often enough excessively an- 
thropomorphic. The divine could be called 
Nannar, Amon, Zeus, or Thor. It could 
also be nameless as the Areopagite altar to the 
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unknown divinity proved to Paul at Athens. 
The many names of the divine were by 
and large conveniences for ancient man, and 
the name dear to his tribe or nation was 
more than good enough for him. The sig- 
nificant point was the universal recognition 
of the divine dimension of the universe. It 
was this dimension which ultimately ex- 
plained, without resolving, every mystery. 
The fusion of men into a nation or City- 
state, the productivity of the earth, the stars 
and their movement, the ecstatic fecundity 
of procreation, the spiritual creativity of the 
human mind, were the more striking mani- 
festations of the divine dimension of the 
real. 


The Hebrew was different from his con- 
temporaries. He no less than they recog- 
nized the divinity in things, but he had a 
more precise perception. He no less than 
the others was aware of the all-pervasive 
presence and activity of the divine, but for 
him the divine was not hazily generic. It 
was the living God, transcendent, personal, 
and moral. When the Israelite spoke to 
God, the word thou was used strictly and 
not as an anthropomorphic symbol. The 
Jew detested the imagery with which the 
gentiles approached divinity, because they 
were declaring God to be an immanent 
force in the order of the finite. Yahweh 
was a transcendent God, and there was no 
other god but Yahweh. The Israelite ad- 
mitted that there were angels, demons and 
earth spirits, but these were not God nor 
should they be considered divine, for they 
were subject to divinity rather than sharers 
in it. Yahweh indeed worked in this 
world. In fact the world and its history 
were the creations of God. But God was 
not the world nor anything in it. 

Yet in the highly personal monotheism 
of the Hebrews we have the seed of our 
current multiplicity of the images of man. 
When the evolution of Judaism, Christian- 
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ity, carried the Jewish recognition of divine 
transcendence into the world at large, the 
distinction between the divine and the secu- 
lar became ever more clear. With the 
greater purity of the notion of God, a well- 
rounded explanation of man became possi- 
ble merely in terms of secular categories and 
concern. Because our culture began to 
know God better, it began to look at man 
and nature as definitely non-divine. God 
had indeed revealed Himself but the uni- 
verse was no longer the revelation of God. 
God and his creation became separated. 
Where before there were: various dimen- 
sions in one observable reality, now there 
were different and independent realms of 
being. With time science pushed back the 
limits of mystery, God’s domain; and man 
even conceived the hope that he could con- 
quer the entire area) When he did, God 
would die. 


We know today that there is a return to 
the notion of mystery. The best workers in 
science openly profess their recognition of 
che mysterious in the smallest particle of 
the universe. The adolescent optimism of 
the last century has become sober to the 
degree of pessimistic confusion. The nat- 
ural man has lost his attractive power. 
There is a search for a more satisfactory 
image. 

At this moment the religions have not 
only an opportunity but a grave obligation. 
They must paint their image of man with 
clarity of line and color. It is being done. 
I shall speak of the current Catholic en- 
deavor. Here the bridge between God and 
man is the Incarnation. God became man 
and in that man all men can find them- 
selves. The doctrine of Incarnation lays the 
ground for a religious humanism. 

The doctrine of Incarnation contains an 
implicit anthropology. The dogma simul- 
taneously humbles and exalts man. The 
purpose of the enfleshing of God was man’s 
salvation and therefore the supposition of 
Christmas is that man as an_ historical 
reality is lost, congenitally frustrated and 
not his true self. The same dogma teaches 
that this frustration is not ineluctable. Man 
can become something more than a creature 
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born of blooi, a spawn of blind passion or 
a whim of man. . He can become the son 
of God. Bur man by birth is not the son 
of God; he can only become so through a 
new engendering graciously produced by 
God Himself. As long as man refuses to 
accept the divine sonship he is under the 
dread dominion of the prince of this world, 
whose influence on man is demonic. Under 
this influence man is selfish, brutish, per- 
verse. 


This pessimistic description of man has 
been a scandal for the last two centuries. 
The perversity of man was not denied. It 
was explained away as the fruit of imma- 
turity and ignorance. Given a better un- 
derstanding of self and the human environ- 
ment, man could be a god and in doing so, 
kill all the gods. He could be fully free 
and the master of the universe which pro- 
duced him but which he could re-create 
nearer to his heart's desire. This was 
atheistic humanism and it still has modern 
prophets. 

For the secularist the doctrine of Original 
Sin, the very condition of the Incarnation, 
is a blasphemy excusable only because of 
the ignorance of the blasphemer. It is a 
maiming blasphemy because it cripples the 
will to surpass. Yet in spite of the pro- 
tests of the secular naturalists, Original Sin 
remains the first affirmation of vital Chris- 
tianity. 

But Christian pessimism is not a goal; it 
is only the phenomenological stepping- 
stone to an optimism unknowable to a nat- 
uralist. The good tidings preached by the 
Apostles was that universal perversion could 
be overcome, but not by man’s perverse ef- 
forts. It could be transcended, but of course 
only a transcendent Being could effect the 
transcendence. This transcendent salvation 
did not destroy man’s freedom, for only in 
freedom could men receive it. The free 
acceptance of transcendence became his- 
torically visible when the Word Divine in 
freedom accepted a human nature as an 
instrument of divine revelation and love. 

In the human Christ human perversity 
was overcome, because this humanity was 
shot through with divinity as its sustaining 
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act. But Christianity did not see in the 
Christ a mere Platonic myth nor yet an 
isolated event in the history of humanity. 
The enfleshing of God with the conse- 
quent divinization of man was transforming 
for all mankind with Christ as the bond of 
a new human solidarity. Because of the 
Christ a mystical body of reborn men was 
ushered into the World. The Christ was 
ontological and he produced an ontologi- 
cally changed humanity in those who ac- 
cepted Him, and these lived in Christ with 
His powers, with His mission and with 
His wisdom. They as one body survive 
and grow through the centuries. The Christ 
was not a passing event but a continuous 
abiding historical reality in the world. 

The Catholic image of man is three di- 
mensional. It has breadth, length and depth. 
If it is foreshortened it comes out highly 
paradoxical. Man is nothing and yet every- 
thing; he is brute and yet godly; he is a 
victim of necessity but genuinely free; he is 
a creature but yet a creator. Of himself he 
can do nothing worthwhile and yet he can 


do anything through Him who strengthens 


him. He finds his soul by losing it. He 
is alone but yet warmly supported by fel- 
lowship with God and man. It is this 
paradoxical quality of the Catholic image 
which gives it a fascination for our time. 
Competing images are disappointing. Stark 
determinism meets the stubborn resistance 
of man’s consciousness of freedom which 
he cannot honestly accept as an illusion. 
Optimistic self-sufficiency runs against the 
tears of ever-present defeat and suffering. A 
Procrustean rationalism flies into the face 
of brooding mystery haunting every aspect 
of man’s experience. Seductive sensualism 
nauseates the deepest hunger gnawing at 
the heart of man. Stoic scepticism cannot 
narcotize man’s undoubting impulse to tran- 
scending action. Moral relativism cannot 
satisfy a felt absolute imperative. 


Our American people are strongly activist 
in their approach to life. Contemplation for 
the American smacks of laziness. We are 
young enough to expect happy results from 
our many efforts. Yet we are maturing 
rapidly and we are becoming aware that 
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the results of our activity are at least am- 
biguous. It is here that the Christian image 
of life in the Christian solidarity of the body 
of Christ is helpful. Action is indeed the 
vocation of the Christian, action in every 
field. But the man in Christ performs his 
deed because it is what Christ would do, 
even if the consequences are not what is 
expected. Action becomes meaningful not 
by its visible end-term but because of its 
principle: the instinct of grace toward the 
imitation of Christ. The final configura- 
tion of the effects of action are left to God 
who disposes things gently for the purpose 
He has in mind. Action is immediately 
satisfactory and there is no worry because 
of its immediate results. The Father knows 
what to do with them. In seeking the 
dominion of God and its justice all things 
will be added on to us. 


Nor is the area of action limited. The 
artist is in Christ no less than the working 
man. The scientist and the statesman are 
members of the body and energized by the 
Spirit of the body. The Christian can sub- 
merge himself in every endeavor lying in 
human potency. He can build a little moon 
to take its place with the stars because the 
demand to subdue the earth and its forces is 
the command of Yahweh and not a fruit of 
hybris. Man can dig into the murky depths 
of his own mind because all things are his, 
and he is Christ’s who is of God. 

Moral endeavor becomes meaningful, im- 
perative and consoling. We must be per- 
fect as our heavenly Father is perfect. That 
is an ideal which cannot be surpassed. Nor 
need we be depressed because our new be- 
ing still carries with it the vestiges of the 
old man. Our imperfection in our moral 
effort prevents pride which is the greatest 
sin and our imperfection is no defect in our 
morality because Christ, in whom we are, 
has compensated for those imperfections. 
This means high morality, seriously pur- 
sued, without degenerating into smug 
moralism. Our relative success will not in- 
flate us, for what have you which you 
have not received? 

The Christian vision makes for a 
happy life — not only eschatologically but 
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here and now. The Christian by being in 
Christ is in God. He can be in no better 
place, no matter what be his role in the 
mystical body. His whole-hearted dedica- 
tion to his personal mission as seen in the 
light of divine illumination satisfies all his 
potentialities and builds up the fellowship 
of the Church. Health, wealth, fame, com- 
fort cannot be considered as absolutes. They 
are expendable quantities in the purchase of 
the pearl of great price, which can be 
bought without them. 


The Christian image of man is dynami- 
cally efficient. The various motivations 
which drive men to action are limited in 
their power. Ambition, desire for security, 
dedication to a human cause like patriotism, 
humanitarianism or moral rectitude, cannot 
move men in every situation. There are 
phases of life where ambition has no place, 
for example in the unavoidable contin- 
gencies of human love. Patriotism cannot 
direct me in the strictly individualistic area 
of action. Thé notion of man in Christ is 
dynamic twenty-four hours of the day. No 
phase of human existence is left untouched 
by it, precisely because Christ elevated the 
whole of man so that nothing human has been 
left excluded. Again, the hope of success in 
effort is necessary for the effort itself. Noth- 
ing withers effort like despair. The idea 
of life in Christ infallibly promises success 
in two ways. First of all, no matter what 
be the unforeseeable results of my action in 
the totality of human history, I have 
achieved the success of doing what was de- 
manded of me transcendentally, and this 
achievement justifies my action absolutely. 
Secondly, life in Christ carries with it an 
eschatological hope. In the end-time the 
human situation will be secure and happy. 
There will be a new earth under a new 
heaven. “God will dwell with His sons, 
and they will be His people. He will wipe 
away every tear from their eyes and death 
shall be no more, neither shall there be 
mourning nor crying nor pain any more, for 
the former things shall have passed away.” 
The man in Christ is infallibly bringing 
this about in a way he does not understand. 
Nor need he be afraid that he is all too 
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weak for so great a task, because his own 
contribution is enveloped in the mighty ac- 
tion of God who can produce it. 

In our time man is faced with a problem 
which vexed our forefathers less. The in- 
dividual today is more closely geared into a 
common effort than in days gone by. Our 
production is highly rationalized and social- 
ized. There is little room for the autono- 
mous worker. We all work in terms of be- 
ing dove-tailed into a master organization 
of creativity where the individual does one 
small specific part and no more. Society 
has been compartmentalized to a degree un- 
known in the past. We have no use for 
the iron-worker who can do anything with 
iron. He must know how to handle one 
aspect of iron-work, and he will not handle 
iron in any other way. This is even true 
in the field of knowledge. Our disciplines 
are pointed to the knowledge of one little 
corner in the total realm of truth. The 
past day of the universal polymath ushered 
in the age of the specialist. 

This evolution was necessary. A socially 
rationalized production is more productive. 
It carries with it, however, an evil. The 
impulse to a holistic artistic creation is 
throttled. The worker, whether physical or 
spiritual, is not free to conceive his own 
project. He can only do a predetermined 
part in a whole over which he has no say. 

In the area of political society something 
similar occurs. The political government 
every day extends its activity more deeply 
into realms of individual concern. We are 
all becoming more and more regimented 
even in our fields of personal relationships. 
Authority is bearing down heavily on mod- 
ern man in spite of his hostility to authority; 
in spite of his illusion that he is free from 
authoritarian restriction. 

The necessity of some authority in any 
society is obvious. Without it there would 
be license, chaos and dissolution. No one 
but a psychopath will reject authority when 
it exercises its function wisely and for the 
common good. The doubt always at hand 
is whether authority is living up to its own 
role. Folly is no stranger to high places 
nor is selfishness eliminated by the assump- 
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tion of a communal post. Hence more 
than ever the conflict between individual 
decision and the decision of authority is 
painfully present. 

This conflict also finds place in a reli- 
gious fellowship, where it can be acutely 
agonizing. In the past amarchistic en- 
thusiasm wished to eliminate human au- 
thority so that the individual followed only 
his own lights wherever they might lead. 
Such a reckless procedure, productive of 
bizarre and repellant behavior was always 
justified by the believer appealing to the 
rights of spontaneity directed by the Holy 
Spirit. This claim was always countered 
by reference to the fallibility of the indi- 
vidual’s evaluation. Claim and counter- 
claim both are based in truth. The indi- 
vidual has the right to spontaneity in the 
Spirit and the individual is fallible in his 
evaluation of spontaneous impulse. 

As the Catholic sees it, this impasse is 
solved in principle by the social nature of 
the Incarnation in its historical prolonga- 
tion. The Spirit of Christ inspires the fel- 


lowship of the Church and inspires the 
members in as far as they are dynamically 


in the Church. Because the Spirit dyna- 
mizes the whole visible society, He also 
inspires the individual member. He does 
not first inspire the single cell so that its 
work added to the work of other inspired 
men produces an end-term which can be 
called the Church at work. The collectivity 
is the first object of the illumination and 
animation so that the individuals in the 
social union feel it, each according to his 
structure in the holy. 

This secures the free individual in his 
spontaneity. His right to spontaneity car- 
ries with it an effective recognition of 
fallibility in the discernment of spirits. Since 
he knows that private inspiration is for 
the building up of the Church, it is the 
total Church which is the test of his own 
inspiration. If the member's action can- 
not be assimilated by the total body, his 
action is not of the body which is the same 
as saying that it is not of the Spirit. In 
free surrender to the Spirit, he relinquishes 
his project. 
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Nor is the fact of fallibiliry in the hu- 
man beings who are the spokesmen of the 
Church, a re-entrance of the problem. In- 
dividuals are always fallible but the Church, 
visible and visibly coordinated, is infallible 
in teaching the revealed mind of God, for 
it is the body of the infallible God-men, 
kept alive and active by the infallible Spirit. 
Through fallible mortals this infallibility 
will be mediated. Nor is the function of 
authority of the human members of the 
body exclusively occupied with the commit- 
ments to truth; it also concerns the values 
of action. Here freedom rather than revela- 
has its place, and freedom is a hazard. It 
cannot be predetermined to the theoretical 
best. But God makes the wrath of men 
praise him, and in following tiie lead of the 
body speaking through its divinely em- 
powered authorities the believer is assured 
that even a wrong practical decision of hu- 
man authority will by God’s design be for 
God's praise. The Catholic’s assurance 
comes from his vision of the Church, a hu- 
man fellowship formed, kept together, di- 
rected and dynamized, by the Spirit of God. 


Thus spontaneity has its field of action. 
But it is gently reconciled with the action 
of authority, so that even the acceptance 
of the dictates of bureaucracy is an exercise 
of freedom. 


In the market of ideas the Christian 
image of man stands up well with its com- 
petitors. But no Christian thinks that it 
can be embraced merely because of any 
temporal advantages it may have. No one 
becomes a Christian urged by the convic- 
tion that this is the “best buy.” The com- 
mitment to the Christian vision is never 
the fruit of calculation. It is a self-forget- 
ting renunciation of the motives of security 
and gain. He who clings to natural values 
will lose them and himself. To see the 
truth of this, a more than natural kind of 
light is needed. That light is the light of 
grace which is given freely enough through 
no merit or effort of our own. Not all are 
called effectively, and even though all are 
somehow called, yet not all are chosen. 
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I. 


pend OF the marvel of human person- 
ality is its rich diversity. As Shakes- 
peare’s Marc Antony wondered at the “in- 
finte variety” of Cleopatra, we may wonder 
at our many glimpses of human nature in 
ordinary experience. Swift pictures of people 
flash upon us. With more or less success 
we fuse these impressions into coherent 
images. 

I recall, for example, a coed who sat in 
my class some years ago. At a campus 
dance one night I watched her, a picture of 
blonde gracefulness. Poised, confident, 
friendly, she whirled among the dancers. A 
few days later I saw her slouched over a 
blue book, struggling with questions I had 
inflicted on her. Face and posture were a 
study in defeat. I wondered — only mo- 
mentarily, I admit — what right I had to 
destroy the radiance of a few days before. 
I wondered for a longer time how one per- 
son could produce two images, so vastly dif- 
ferent. I pondered how the coed resolved 
her own self-images coming out of these 
two situations. 

Then I wondered how I resolved my 
many self-images — images of a self-in- 
triumph and a self-in-frustration, of a gen- 
erous and a jealous self, of a self loved by 
family and friends and a self misunderstood 
and made lonely by these same people. By 
this time I was thoroughly baffled. 

That bafflement is a warning. When we 
consider images of man, we dare not make 
the arrogant assumption that religion has 
“figured out” this man and produced the 
one right image. And, when sacred and 
secular images clash, we dare not reason that 
one or the other must be rejected out-of- 
hand. It is foolish to assert that the men 
who run rats through mazes can tell us 
nothing about how human beings function 
— as foolish as to claim that they have the 
clue to human love and fidelity and wor- 


ship. Likewise it is absurd to say that the 
opening chapters of Genesis or the tradi- 
tional doctrines of the Church tell us every- 
thing worth knowing, or tell us nothing at 
all, about the human person. 

Our image of man must come from 
glimpses of men — of self and of others. 
And this self, glimpsed and glimpsing, can- 
not fuse the glimpses into any complete, 
consistent composite. Revelation offers its 
own glimpses and modifies other glimpses, 
but does not transmit a completed, suffi- 
cient image. 

The planners of this National Conven- 
tion of the Religious Education Association 
have wisely refused to make secularism a 
whipping boy. They have distinguished 
between that secular which rightly desig- 
nates affairs of the world and which the 
sacred should seek to embrace and that 
other secular which denies or excludes the 
sacred. The trouble is that these two secu- 
lars, so important to distinguish, are con- 
stantly mingled in our culture. Hence the 
secularism which opposes religion has 
something to say to religious people. Quite 
possibly we would not come to this meet- 
ing —— Jews, Roman Catholics, Protestants, 
ready to learn from each other — had we 
not been educated and chastened by the 
secularism of the Enlightenment, a secular- 
ism which denies the truth of most of what 
we are saying to each other. It is not 
enough to answer that we should have 
learned from our faiths what we have 
learned from secularism. Of course we 
should have — and should have learned 
it more profoundly than secularism could 
teach it. But usually we and our forefathers 
did not. God has taught us, through those 
who deny Him, as well as through His 
prophets and apostles. 

Nevertheless, it is our responsibility to 
affirm what He has taught us against those 
who deny it. Hence every generation needs 
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to describe the sacred image of man against 


the background of its particular contempo- 
rary culture. 


II. 


Any sacred image of man takes account 
of what George Santayana called “the mys- 
tery and pathos of existence.” The opposite 
of the sacred is not so much the evil and 
immoral as it is the irreverent. It is nor- 
mal for men to respond with wonder and 
awe to the marvels of other persons, of 
themselves, of this universe that is their 
home — and of the hidden source of all 
that is. Although this reverence can be 
stifled by human contrivances and indoc- 
trination, it persistently re-emerges. 

The mystery of life and the universe 
does not simply overwhelm and terrify the 
human race. Man recognizes that it has 
given him his being, that he is somehow 
akin to it. Although it threatens and de- 
stroys him, it lures him to see past its 
hostility to its hidden kinship. It draws 


him to trust it. Hence every sacred view of 


man expresses, not only his reverence be- 
fore mystery and his pain before pathos, 
but his hope for salvation. The sacred 
means promise, healing, redemption. 

All this can be traced in a vast variety of 
human experiences and in the history of 
many religions. The sacred images of man 
are formed in startling diversity. But all 
of them include in some way the three ele- 
ments of mystery, tragedy, and salvation. 

When we look at the distinctive image 
of man in the Hebrew-Christian Scriptures, 
we see characteristically an image-in-action. 
Selfhood is selfhood-in-activity. Therefore 
the appropriate form of description is nar- 
rative. The Bible has no books or chapters 
which give formal description of human 
nature. Later theologians and philosophers 
may attempt to abstract from the biblical 
narratives such analyses; they have a right 
to do so, but they had better recognize the 
peril in such attempts. Even those abstrac- 
tions which are most faithful to the scrip- 
tural accounts are misleading just because 
the Scriptures are not abstract. Even if 
formal concepts use the very stuff of the 
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Bible, the result is strange because the bib- 
lical images are not static or formal. 

The Bible tells about man by telling the 
epic story of man. Out of this story — 
packed with movement and activity, with 
conflict and triumph and defeat, with deeds 
of fidelity and rebellion — come tumbling 
the brilliant metaphors and vivid images 
which have entered the language of faith. 
Dust of the ground . . . breath of life... 
a living soul . .. in the image of God... 
dust and ashes . . . but little lower than 
God ... mortal man. . . eternity in their 
hearts . . . a faithless generation . . . my 
people . . . a new covenant . . . generation 
of vipers . . . hypocrites . . . betrayers and 
murderers . . . saints in Caesar's household 

. a royal priesthood. .. . 

So the words might continue, page after 
page But all get their meaning from the 
relation of man to God, a relation wrought 
out and constantly renewed in activity. The 
images of man come out of the life of a 
people. God, who created all that is, created 
this people and bade them be faithful. 
When they distrusted God and rebelled 
against Him, he approached them and 
offered to win them back. He renewed 
covenant with Noah, with Abraham, with 
Moses. Through the prophets (Hosea, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Second Isaiah) He prom- 
ised a new covenant of forgiveness, a re- 
demption. In the fullness of time He 
sent His Son to be born of a woman, to 
do for man what man could not do for 
himself. 


So from Jesus Christ came two new 
images, fulfillments of old images, defini- 
tive images for the Christian. But again 
these are not static images, frozen concepts. 
Jesus of Nazareth, who directed men’s faith 
not to himself but to the Father who sent 
him, nevertheless has given us the image 
of God-in-action. And this Jesus has given 
us the image of man-in-action — not, in- 
deed, of ourselves as we act but of ourselves 
restored by God’s grace to the family of 
God. 

No wonder this image of man appears 
somewhat bizarre among its competitors. It 
cannot be catalogued alongside a Freudian 
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or Jungian concept, the theories of idealistic 
or materialistic metaphysics, the economic- 
man or culture-man of academic discourse. 
To be sure, able theologians have worked 
out Christian doctrines of man, have car- 
ried their doctrines into the intellectual 
arenas, and have slugged it out (frequently 
with notable success) against the opposi- 
tion. But the most formidable champions 
of the Christian doctrine of man have been 
the first to admit that their statements are 
inadequate, for the formulations arise out 
of the living relation between God and 
man, and that relation can never be im- 
prisoned in the formulas. 

But if there is this difficulty in forming 
a Christian concept of man, the source of 
difficulty is nevertheless a source of insight 
for religious education, the interest which 
has brought us here. As many churches are 
discovering, the nature of Christian educa- 
tion in its own right offers a way through 
the old warfare of slogans (Bible-centered 
versus pupil-centered, doctrine versus reli- 
gious experience). If the Hebrew-Chris- 
tian images of God and man gain their 
meaning in the midst of the life of a his- 
torical community aware of its relation to 
God, then those images will live in this 
community. To introduce the child or adult 
into a covenant community obviously re- 
quires concern for its traditions and habits, 
its symbols, its writings and doctrines, its 
continuing experiences both in its own life 
and in its relations with the world. To 
work all this out is, of course, far more 
than to state it in a sentence. 


Il. 


If I have warned sufficiently against the 
danger of turning an image-in-action into a 
concept, perhaps I may now examine some 
concepts that we may draw from biblical 
faith. For conceptualization is useful, if 
we remember that it is derivative, not 
primary. 

Freedom is one Christian concept. Chris- 
tian faith tells of a self whose birthright 
and destiny is freedom, but who finds him- 
self in bondage. When men cultivate a 
self-image of freedom, they often attack the 
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Christian image for its emphasis on bond- 
age. Any vigorous, red-blooded American, 
they argue, will get out and accomplish 
things for himself, not lament his fate. 
But just now it is more common to attack 
the Christian image from the side of de- 
terminism. The psychological and social 
sciences frequently offer a deterministic 
image of man. Practical experience shows 
the obvious bondage of people to bewilder- 
ing economic forces, to the random work- 
ings of selective service, to international 
conflicts that are so far beyond any indi- 
vidual’s control that many a person turns 
fatalist. 


In this context Christians can describe 
their image of man. They can enter into 
conversation with Freudians and behavior- 
ists, with economists and sociologists. In 
these conversation they can expect to learn, 
to gain in self-discovery. But they can ex- 
pect also to contribute illumination to others, 
for they believe in the truth of the Chris- 
tian self-image. 

The Christian imageé-in-action goes on to 
describe God’s act of redemption and his 
gift of freedom. By His deed in Christ, 
God brings freedom to those who respond 
in faith. He breaks the grip of fate and 
sin — of the principalities and powers at 
large and of the pride and distrust that 
enslave man from within. Man is granted 
this new freedom as he participates in the 
death and resurrection of Christ — as he 
dies to sin and rises to life. From Paul 
through Augustine and Martin Luther until 
today, Christians have proclaimed this free- 
dom. 

But Christian freedom is neither the 
lonely rebellion of an atheistic existentialist 
nor the self-will of the rugged individual- 
ist. It is freedom-in-community. In prayer 
it addresses “the God whose service is per- 
fect freedom.” 

Again this image of man can be com- 
pared with secular images. It differs from 
David Riesman’s image of the autonomous 
man, who maturely chooses his goals; for 
though it recognizes choice, it starts from 
Christ’s words: “You did not choose me, but 
I chose you.” Likewise it differs from the 
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totalitarian image of the man who sur- 
renders to the capricious promises and 
threats of a dictator, for its meaning is 
emancipation. 

Such comparisons have their value for 
purposes of explanation and clarification. 
But they should not be expected to make 
secularists into Christians. The entry into 
faith is trustful response to God's grace in 
the community which lives by the sacred 
images. 

Here, then, we see how the Christian 
image of man’s slavery and freedom in- 
volves the three elements of every sacred 
image: mystery, tragedy and salvation. 
Freedom is mystery, never reducible to 
formula. Bondage is tragedy. God's gift 
of restored freedom in sonship is salvation. 

The weakness of the secular images, as 
the Christian sees them, is not that they 
produce criminals and juvenile delinquents. 
Plenty of secularists are active in good 
causes and nice to their families and their 
dogs. The secular image, however, usually 


stifles reverence before mystery. Then it 
turns tragedy either into a success story or 


into frustration without hope. Living by a 
stunted self-image, a man becomes less than 
a self. 

IV. 


Part of the mystery of human freedom 
concerns the self-in-relation. Christ’s two 
great commandments (quoted from Deute- 
ronomy and Leviticus) sets the self in a 
three-way relation — with God, neighbor, 
and itself. From Augustine until today 
Christian thinkers — recently with the pow- 
erful help of the Jewish scholar, Martin 
Buber — have elaborated this theme. 

It is not enough to say that the self lives 
in these three relations. More important, 
this self discovers itself, becomes itself, in 
these relations. Secular social studies have 
shown how the emergence of selfhood de- 
pends on social relations. Psychological 
studies have shown how the self-revelation 
and the self-concept participate in the very 
making of the self. Long before these dis- 
coveries, the biblical image of a self-in- 
action was clearly that of a self-in-relations. 
The self is not a thing, not even (despite 
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some errors of Christian thinkers) a chunk 
of some metaphysical substance. It is a 
historical self, a self born for its time and 
society, able in its freedom to resist that so- 
ciety but not to forsake it. And it lives in 
relation to God, becoming what it is as it 
responds to God in faithfulness or rejec- 
tion. Orthodoxy has always said that man 
cannot know himself except as he knows 
God — and himself in relation to God. 

We must grant, of course, that man re- 
sembles a thing in some respects. Count- 
ing ten people is not much different from 
counting ten automobiles. But the physical 
laws and the analytic processes that describe 
automobiles do not adequately describe per- 
sons. It was George Bernard Shaw, I think, 
who gave a doctor in his play this line: 
“The soul is an organ which in my anatomi- 
cal research I have not come across.” The 
doctor was less cynical, more Christian than 
he thought. For the soul is the self-in- 
action, the self-in-freedom, the self-in-rela- 
tion. It is no thing. No autopsy will dis- 
cover it. 

The sacred image refuses to make of man 
a thing. When secularism makes God a 
thing (or a no-thing), it soon unwittingly 
turns man and his neighbors into things. 
In the process it falsifies the God-image, the 
neighbor-image, and the self-image. 

1. The God-image. Secularism does not 
always deny God. It may simply conceive 
Him as a thing, as a bargaining power. The 
primitive religions which seek by incanta- 
tions and offerings to manuever God into 
granting favors are already well on the way 
to secularism. When modern religious 
practitioners describe their neat devices for 
securing from God gifts of confidence and 
prosperity, they are actually reverting to 
the ancient formula of do ut des (I give, 
in order that you will give). They have 
destroyed the three elements of the sacred: 
mystery, tragedy, and salvation. 

Once the God-image becomes a thing- 
image, it makes rather little difference to 
go on and deny God's reality. Reverence 
before holiness is gone. Now man, whether 
in churchly secularism or worldly secular- 
ism, must do without the sacred. 
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One result is the trivializing of life. To 
make God a thing is to make the self a 
thing. This self can still pursue goals of 
comfort and respectability, but it can no 
longer respond to the divine. T. S. Eliot 
describes the end of such selves in his 
poignant verse: 


And the wind shall say: “Here were decent 
godless people: 

Their only monument the asphalt road 

And a thousand lost golf balls.” 


More often, because men cannot endure 
such triviality, they turn to false gods. They 
worship these deities of blood and soil, of 
class and ideology, of economic gain and 
social prestige. Such gods can demand ut- 
ter devotion, promise infinite satisfactions. 
But they bring man neither judgment nor 
salvation. 

Or again, man without God may sink 
into despair. Such despair may be a ro- 
mantic cry for attention. When a famous 
and prosperous novelist says, “I have no 
thesis except that people get a very raw deal 
from life,” we have a right to wonder 
whether he is not cultivating the bravado 
of the sentimental “tough guy.” But when 
an Albert Camus raises his agonized cries 
for integrity in an empty world, he shows 
the depth of honest pain. He apprehends 
the mystery of life without salvation. One 
wonders whether he is not closer to the 
sacred than those modern clerical medicine- 
men who think they can purvey salvation 
without mystery and tragedy. 

2. The Neighbor-Image. When man 
loses the sense of sacred mystery, he sees 
his neighbor as a thing. The profound per- 
sonal meeting of self with self gives way to 
the maneuvering of objects. David Ries- 
man describes a common situation: “Social 
mobility . . . depends less on what one is 
and what one does than on what others 
think of one — and how competent one is 
in manipulating others and being oneself 
manipulated.”? 

Such manipulation is not usually vicious 
in aim. It may be a somewhat jovial pro- 


*Choruses from The Rock, Pt. III. 
*T he Lonely Crowd, Doubleday Anchor ed., p. 63. 
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cedure, a business of “you scratch my back, 
I'll scratch yours.” Each of the manipula- 
tors may feel better if, while using the 
other as a means, he also helps the other 
get what he wants. But in the mutual tac- 
tics genuine personal concern gets slaugh- 
tered. 

The American vernacular shows the in- 
creasing tendency to transfer the language 
of mechanics and impersonal techniques to 
discourse about people. We “contact” 
people, practice “social engineering,” culti- 
vate the “know-how” for handling group 
relations. 


This issue requires careful definition. It 
is too easy to make a romantic protest 
against techniques, when all of us know 
that good technique is a help to any process 
of education or group organization. The 
subtle but decisive issue is whether the 
techniques facilitate free personal relations 
or deny freedom by making people less 
than persons even with their approval. 

3. The self-image. Riesman, in the 
sentence I have quoted, points out that suc- 
cess requires skill not only in manipulating 
but also in being manipulated. Thus the 
self-image becomes a thing-image. And 
the self seeks to exercise its know-how on 
itself. 


Inevitably the result is confusing. What 
is the relation between the manipulating 
self and the manipulated self? The diffi- 
culty of this question, of course, lies deep 
in human nature. Men have always won- 
dered about the relation of the self to itself. 
How can the self repent of its own deeds 
and motives? How can it accept or reject 
itself? The secular image of man simply 
shifts these old questions into a different 
form, which is more puzzling only because 
secularism had denied the marvelous quality 
of selfhood. Instead of sacred mystery 
evoking reverence, we have confusion evok- 
ing bewilderment. D. W. Brogan describes 
this self-image with only moderate satire: 


That life is not reducible to formulas, that 
there are bound to be sorrows and disillusion- 
ments even for the best prepared, for the new 
elect who have had the right eugenic ancestry, 
the proper education, the necessary contacts — 
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these ideas are heresy in modern America. The 
man who has cured himself of B. O. and hali- 
tosis, has learned French to surprise the waiter, 
and the saxophone to amuse the company, 
may, as Heywood Broun said, find that peo- 
ple still avoid him because they do not like 
him.* 

The rash of self-improvement books 
among the best-sellers shows the craving for 
devices for self-manipulation. Self-improve- 
ment, to be sure, has its virtues; it is a form 
of the perennial craving of man for fuller 
life. But when the self becomes a thing, 
the sacramental participation in death and 
resurrection gives way to a technique for 
improving the self by denying its personal 
selfhood. Only a responsible self can make 
decisions, can respond to God and to fellow 
men with trust and commitment. 


V. 


I have aimed to avoid the popular past- 
time of blaming all the world’s evils on 
secularism. The secularist rightly claims 
that he is often ethical and public-spirited, 
whereas religion has often been cruel and 
fanatical. 

Christian faith, which has for centuries 
spoken profoundly of human sin, cannot 
suddenly blame sin on the twentieth cen- 
tury. But sin today (like good works to- 
day) takes forms characteristic of contem- 
porary culture. It threatens to make man 
less than man, to reduce him from person 
to object, to deny his selfhood. When 
mystery, tragedy, and salvation depart, the 
grandeur of selfhood goes too. When man 
ceases to live by a sacred self-image, he 
gives up his profoundest privilege and 
destiny. 

And that surrender is portentous. Man, 
who is always a dangerous creature, loses 
none of his weapons when he becomes less 
than man. 

Gian-Carlo Menotti in his opera, The 
Consul, tells a story of the totalitarian de- 
humanization of man. John Sorel, the hero 
of a struggle for freedom, has fled his 
country for safety. His wife Magda knows 
that he will return to her and their child, 
unless she can join him. She tries to see 


"The American Character, Vintage ed., p. 83. 
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the Consul who can permit her to join her 
husband in a neighboring land, but she gets 
only as far as the secretary. 


Magda: I must see my John, and you, only 
you, can help me. May I speak to the Consul? 

Secretary: I give you these papers, this is 
how to begin. Your name is a number, your 
story is a case, your need a request, your hopes 
will be filed. Come back next week. 

M: And will you explain to the Consul? 

S: But what is there to explain? 

M: Explain that John is a hero... Explain 
that the web of my life has worn down to one 
single thread, that the hands of the clock glit- 
ter like knives. Explain to the Consul, ex- 
plain! 

S: But what is there to explain? 

M: Explain that John is a hero, explain 
that he’s my John! Explain to the Consul, 
explain! Tell him my name, tell him my 
story, tell him my need! 

As frustration mounts on frustration, 
Magda finally cries out! 

If to men, not to God, we now must pray, 
tell me Secretary, tell me, who are these men? 

If to them, not to God, we now must pray, 
tell me, Secretary, tell me! 

Who are these dark archangels ? 


The parable concerns not only the work- 
ings of dictatorships. It tells us of an 
image of man. Well-meaning people have . 
sought to free us from supernatural hopes 
and fears, that we might more intelligently 
enjoy human goals in this world. In de 
stroying the sacred image of man, they have 
unwittingly made human beings something 
less than selves. 

In contemporary culture the sacred im- 
age must learn to live with secular images, 
which have their glimpses of truth. But 
without arrogance, faith can assert the pow- 
er and truth of its image of man. Behind 
the confusion of our times, it can point to 
the genuine mystery of selfhood. Behind 
frustrations and despair it can point to the 
authentic ¢ragedy in human life. Behind 
the schemes of manipulation, which have 
proved all too feeble to deal with the dark 
archangels of our day, it can point to the 
gift of salvation from a living God. 

The sacred image of Christian faith is the 
image of God-in-action and man-in-action 
in Jesus Christ. Through Him we discover 
what it is to know God and neighbor and 
self. 
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HIS paper is concerned with public 

education. I raise no question about 
the importance of religious education or its 
conduct in private and  church-related 
schools. I assume their continued viable ex- 
istence and their efforts to promote sacred 
images of man as they variously define 
them. I do not believe in a monolithic sys- 
tem of education either under public or un- 
der private auspices. I believe in the dis- 
tinctive values of private education as well 
as public education, in religious education 
as well as non-religious education. 

With respect to public education my 
basic assumptions are these: First I assume 
that the social goal of America is to per- 
petuate and enhance freedom. I have dealt 
elsewhere with the meaning of freedom and 
the threats to a free society as I see them.! 
Freedom denotes the right and opportunity 
of each human being to live his own life in 
dignity and security, to seek his own self- 
realization as a person, and, in uncoerced 
cooperation with his fellow citizens, to 
shape the laws and institutions under which 
he is to live in common, with others. Free- 
dom applies to intellectual, political, eco- 
nomic, personal, and religious spheres of 
life and is to be limited only by considera- 
tions of the general welfare and security 
and the protection of freedoms of others. 
Threats to individual freedom come from 
the tyranny of an arbitrary government, the 
tyranny of a coercive majority in the com- 


*R. Freeman Butts, “Freedom and Responsibility 
in American Education” in Teachers College Rec- 
ord, December 1952. 


munity, the tyranny of despotic minorities 
in the community, and the less obvious 
tyranny of mass conformity, organization, 
and persuasion. 


I assume, secondly, that religious freedom 
is precious among the other freedoms and 
that, as a result of religious freedom, we 
shall continue to have a large measure of 
religious diversity in the United States. I 
happen to believe that religious diversity is 
not only a present fact and a historical con- 
sequence of our tradition of religious free- 
dom, but that it is a good and desirable 
thing. It is mot merely a practical compro- 
mise dictated by political necessity or con- 
venience, nor is it an unhappy misfortune 
of history to be rectified as soon as unity 
or conformity of religious belief or observ- 
ance can be achieved. 

I assume, thirdly, that public education 
has been and will continue to be an essen- 
tial ingredient in perpetuating the common 
values of a free society amidst the diversity 
of religious and other beliefs. Public edu- 
cation as we know it is not a sufficient or 
all inclusive guarantee of a free society, but 
it is a necessary component of a genuinely 
free society. One of the primary responsi- 
bilities of a free public education is to build 
positive loyalty to freedom and to prepare 
individuals to oppose the threats to freedom 
from whatever source they may come. 


Now this convention's program correctly 
asserts that different images of man are 
competing for priority in persuading the 
American people of their validity. And such 
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images play directly upon the public 
schools. Everyone must be aware of the 
pressures that have been brought to bear 
upon administrators and teachers in the 
public schools in recent years. Let me 
simply remind you quickly of five types of 
special pleaders: 

(1) The imtellectualists and now the 
scientists, have been saying that the public 
schools are “soft,” they lack standards of 
achievement, they avoid the intellectual con- 
tent of the “hard” or “basic” studies, they 
neglect science and mathematics, they neg- 
lect discipline, and generally they do a 
poorer job than the private schools do. The 
remedy, it is said, is to restore the “hard” 
intellectual and academic subjects and drop 
the frills and non-essentials fostered by a 
soft, progressive pedagogy. And today gov- 
ernment officials and politicians who have 
long turned deaf ears for years to the pleas 
for wider support of education have sud- 
denly discovered that education is the sin- 
gle most important foundation of national 
defense in a technological age. Whether 


their concern will go beyond crash programs 
for science and mathematics remains to be 
seen. 


(2) Until Sputnik I and II economy- 
minded Restrictionists have been arguing 
that a narrower “harder” education was not 
only better but cheaper than the more ex- 
pansive and more expensive modern educa- 
tion. The school budgets can easily be cut 
down to save the taxpayer money if the non- 
essentials are cut out. We cannot only get 
a bigger bang for a buck in military spend- 
ing, but we can train better brains for a 
buck in the schools. And what is the tax- 
payer to save his money for? Apparently 
so he can respond to the advertisers’ appeals 
to buy all the “essential” things he needs, 
like longer, wider, lower, and more expan- 
sive automobiles and a thousand other 
advertised essentials. In the sputtering light 
of sputnik we can finally now see that the 
national security itself may well have been 
jeopardized by the economy-minded budget 
restrictionists at every level of government. 

(3) Inequalitarians and segregationists 
have been campaigning vigorously to sepa- 
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rate the educational wheat from the chaff, 
the bright from the dull, the academic from 
the vocational, the white from the Negro. 
Let us concentrate, they say on the talented 
and the superior; never mind the mass. We 
have seen one result of this campaign to 
maintain segregation in the mob violence 
and federal troops in Little Rock, and the 
political massive resistance to the Supreme 
Court in Virginia. Who can say whether 
sputnik or Little Rock has damaged America 
more in the eyes of the world in recent 
months? In both cases education is at the 
heart of the matter. 


(4) Inquisitors and accusers have 
charged teachers and professors with being 
subversive, dangerous, Communistic, social- 
istic, fellow-travelling pinks, or just general- 
ly un-American and queer. Happily this 
campaign for excessive security has passed 
its peak for the present, but it has left a 
great residue of caution, conformity, and 
fear of the controversial among teachers and 
administrators. We know that this cam- 
paign has driven away or hindered the work 
of scientists and scholars who were desper- 
ately needed by government and education 
for vital basic research and teaching. 

(S) And, finally, the religionists have 
charged the public schools with religious il- 
literacy or indifferentism, secularism, irre- 
ligion, Godlessness, or atheism. Many of 
you here have claimed that the public 
schools do not teach morality or character 
education because they do not teach religion, 
and therefore public schools cannot be as 
good as religious, private, or church-related 
schools. So some of you argue that public 
schools should teach more religion, or re- 
ligious schools should receive more public 
funds to aid them in their work. 

Now as the public schools have been buf- 
feted by these claims they have tried, often 
very feebly, to respond to each of these 
charges or demands in turn. And the re- 
sponses have been feeble because of the 
intensity and variety of the attacks and be- 
cause of confusion and uncertainty as to 
what the public schools should really be do- 
ing anyway. Public education sorely needs 
a positive image of itself and a clear man- 
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date as to its role in a free society. I hope 
that you wiil give your time and attention 
sympathetically to this task. This brings me 
to the image of man that should be fostered 
in the public schools. What image of man 
can we agree upon for the public schools? 
This convention says there are two prin- 
cipal types of images — the secular and the 
sacred, and presumably we must choose be- 
tween these as prototypes for education. We 
are asked to choose between the image of 
man as a creature of nature or a creature of 
God and to focus our attention for educa- 
tional purposes upon one or the other. But 
I believe we cannot resolve the crisis or con- 
troversies in education by re-affirming this 
opposition or by hardening an antagonism 
between the religious and the secular. 


For the purposes of public education in a 
free society I think we need to look for an- 
other image or set of images. The image 
we need to find or to create anew is the 
image of the free man as he has been il- 
lumined from diverse sources over the cen- 
turies. The image of the free man is com- 
pounded of many lights and illuminations. 
It has sources in all branches of the family 
of man, in many religious faiths as well as 
in the secular life of the people, in classical 
and medieval as well as in modern times, 
in the West and in the East, in the Old 
World and in the New World. It has also 
had its deniers and its opponents in all these 
sources. From whatever source comes il- 
lumination for the image of the free man 
from that source should we draw to portray 
the goal for public education in America. 

Let me state a word about the image of 
the free man and the education appropriate 
to it. It is familiar and yet it is funda- 
mental. The free man will be intellectually 
free, politically free, personally free, and re- 
ligiously free. The common expectations 
that bind free men together are the moral 
obligations and moral responsibilities to 
freedom. 


The intellectually free man cannot rest 
his judgments upon hunches, opinions, 
prejudice, or superstition. He will keep 
endlessly at the task of acquiring the best 
understanding and developing the highest 
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intelligence to be had by rigorous study of 
the organized disciplines of knowledge rep- 
resented by the humanities and arts, the so- 
cial sciences, and the natural sciences and 
mathematics. The intellectually free man in 
America will have an education based upon 
broad and authentic knowledge in the basic 
liberal arts and sciences. There is no sub- 
stitute for seeking and knowing the truth 
by relying upon accurate and tested knowl- 
edge, the canons of disinterested scholar- 
ship, and the achievements of human intel- 
ligence. Freedom and intelligence must go 
hand in hand in a free society. 

The politically free man will be prepared 
to play his part as a responsible citizen in a 
free society. He will have a concern and 
sense of duty for the common good and 
public service; he will be loyal to the proc- 
esses of free government, to free communi- 
cation in community affairs, and to the best 
traditions of freedom and equality. Public 
education in America will therefore be a 
training ground for free citizenship. It will 
stress an understanding of the local, nation- 
al, and international world we live in. It 
will aid students to gain competence in so- 
cial affairs and to learn how to take active 
part in the formulation of public policies 
and the making of public decisions. It will 
aid the student to gain an appreciative un- 
derstanding of the other peoples of the 
world, what their fears, and hopes and as- 
pirations are, and how we should behave 
toward them in governmental and personal 
relations. 


The personally free man will not only 
have developed his scholarship and his so- 
cial responsibility but he will have devel- 
oped his own peculiar talents to the utmost. 
Life is not only knowledge and moral obli- 
gation. It is also made up of emotions and 
feelings, social and personal satisfactions, 
physical and aesthetic fulfillment, and voca- 
tional self-realization in a career. A well 
rounded education in America should there- 
fore include active participation in a wide 
range of worthwhile experiences in those 
arts, activities, and appreciations that con- 
tribute to the health, happiness, and enjoy- 
ment of life. Fearful, frustrated, insecure 
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persons cannot be free. They are not only 
unhappy themselves; they make others un- 
happy and spoil the chances of a productive, 
useful life for thernselves, their families, and 
their friends. The vocationally untrained 
person cannot be free in any genuine sense 
of self fulfillment or calling. The person- 
ally unfree persons are the ones who find 
themselves lonely in the crowd or jump on 
the bandwagon of conformity. 


So far, I judge, many of you would agree 
with me that these are proper functions of 
the public school in a free society. Then 
we come to religious freedom as part of the 
image of the free man for the public schools 
— and here is where the difficulty begins 
if it has not begun already. 

I believe that the public school in the 
United States should cultivate the idea that 
in a free society the free man will be free 
to choose his religious belief and free to 
worship as he pleases without compulsion 
or coercion from the state or from any re- 
ligious authority. The public school should 
show wherein religious institutions have 
contributed to freedom and wherein they 
have failed to do so, just as it would do for 
political, economic, and other institutions. 
It should study the currents of religious 
thought as these bear on freedom just as it 
studies scientific, literary, artistic, and po- 
litical thought. 

This, I take it is what many religionists 
have argued for when they ask for greater 
religious literacy in the public schools and 
for a recognition of the relevance of religion 
to the various aspects of life. I think this 
is a fair request, and I believe the public 
schools have gone too far in failing to study 
religion as an important phase of culture. 

I would urge the public schools to rem- 
edy this lack in their curriculum wherever 
there is such a lack, and I would expect the 
religious leaders who desire this to be done 
to be just as eager as I to insist that the pro- 
fessionally qualified teacher be free to deal 
with religion in the same scholarly way that 
he should be free to deal with knowledge 
in the humanities and arts, the social sci- 
ences, and the natural sciences and mathe- 
matics. The teacher should be free to teach 
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about the diversity of religious beliefs in 
this country and in the world and should 
stress the values of religious freedom and 
pluralism in a free society as well as the 
dangers of state repression of religion or 
enforced government conformity to religion. 
Both of these latter are works of an unfree 
or totalitarian society. 

What the public school teacher cannot do 
is to inculcate religious doctrines, worship, 
devotion, or commitment with a view to 
coercing or persuading students to accept a 
form of religious belief or conform to re- 
ligious conduct. I believe this violates the 
values of religious freedom and pluralism. 
It brings the prying or the pressure of the 
state into the realm of religious conscience 
where it does not belong, any more than it 
belongs in the realm of political or eco- 
nomic ideas or beliefs. 

Now here is the crux of the matter. Few 
of you would argue that the public schools 
that serve the children of all people should 
be permitted to inculcate students with the 
doctrines or liturgy of any particular church 
or denomination. This is pretty well settled, 
but many of you would argue and do argue 
something like this: We are a religious peo- 
ple, our institutions presuppose a Supreme 
Being, and morality must rest upon religion; 
therefore the government should aid reli- 
gion as a means of promoting morality and 
good citizenship; and the public schools 
should promote a general attitude of rever- 
ence or belief in God so long as sectarian 
preferences are not made explicit. Some of 
you would therefore urge such programs as 
Bible reading, released time, non-sectarian 
prayers, or a general recognition of reliance 
upon God in all subject matters and activi- 
ties of the public school. Some of you would 
argue that truth is one, because all knowl- 
edge comes from God, and God is one. 
Others would say that religion must per- 
meate all education if life is to have any ul- 
timate meaning and significance for the in- 
dividual. Still others would say that God 
must be the teacher or Christ the master of 
the classroom and laboratory. 

With the conclusion of these arguments I 
must disagree. 
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It is true that from the beginning of our 
history many Americans have been religious 
people, but to argue from this that therefore 
our government rests upon religion is faulty 
both in logic and in historical fact. Many 
of the founding fathers were religious men, 
but they ranged in their religious outlooks 
from the most liberal deism to the most 
conservative theism. They did not found a 
religious form of government. In fact their 
very diversity of religious belief led them 
studiously to avoid any connection between 
religion and government or good citizenship 
in the Constitution. “We, the people” or- 
dained and established the Constitution, not 
just the religious people. Religious belief 
is mot one of the tests of good citizenship. 
We cannot conclude from the historical 
argument, as some have done, that the form 
and spirit of the American government 
rests on religion and that therefore the gov- 
ernment should promote or aid religion or 
that there should be close cooperative rela- 
tionships between religion and government. 
Insofar as we are a religious people, we owe 
the fact to religious freedom, not to a re- 
ligiously based or religiously biased govern- 
ment. 

As a matter of fact, our government as- 
sumes that there are different religious 
roads to good citizenship and that there are 
non-religious roads to good citizenship. A 
free society assumes that there are different 
religious roads to the good life and that 
there are non-religious roads to the good 
life. If you wish to argue that morality 
must rest upon religion or belief in God, 
you may do so, but if others wish to argue 
that morality consists of living up to the 
common agreements and moral expectations 
concerning the way an individual should be- 
have toward others, this is equally respect- 
able in the eyes of a free government. If a 
person behaves morally, the free state does 
not inquire into or care what his religious 
sanctions or lack of religious sanctions are. 
It is no business of the government in a 
limited and free state. 

In this sense the government and the test 
of morality are secular, and this is a good, 
not a bad, thing. It is the only possible way 
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to achieve moral unity in a religiously di- 
verse community based upon freedom. In 
a free sdciety the government by definition 
does not extend its authority to embrace all 
the aspects of human good; it leaves large 
areas of freedom to beliefs and knowledge 
represented by ideas, literature, science, art, 
philosophy, personal fulfillment, and reli- 
gion. Otherwise the government becomes 
exactly the type of totalitarian government 
and society with which we are in deadly 
struggle. 

Public education in the United States is 
an agency of the people represented by gov- 
ernment, the profession, and the wider com- 
munity of interests that go beyond govern- 
ment. Its task is to foster the image of the 
free man in his intellectual, moral-political, 
and personal dimensions, but this task 
should not extend to defining or. promoting 
religious sanctions as desired by any re- 
ligious organizations nor should it require a 
generalized belief in God as a sanction for 
knowledge, citizenship, morality, or person- 
al development. The churches, synagogues, 
and religious groups are free to make these 
religious claims through writing, preaching, 
liturgy, worship, and private schools, but 
the public schools of all the people should 
not do so. 


In fostering the image of the free man 
public education must have a certain an- 
tonomy of scholarship and intellectual in- 
tegrity. It must have a large measure of 
independent self government free of outside 
control whether from governmental or ec- 
clesiastical authorities. This autonomy of 
education and freedom from governmental 
interference and direction over qualified 
professional. judgment are parts of an essen- 
tial academic freedom, but obviously the 
profession must take into account the ideas 
and interests of the larger community. Simi- 
larly the autonomy of education and of pro- 
fessional judgment and scholarship divorced 
from control or authority of religious bodies 
is a proper secular freedom for public edu- 
cation. 

I ask you henceforth to avoid the use of 
the word “secular” with disdain or with a 
sneer. I myself would make a distinction 
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between the legitimate role of the secular 
in knowledge, in government, and in per- 
sonal life and the generalized term “secu- 
larism” which I take to be a philosophy of 
life built upon a denial, indifference, or ex- 
clusion of the religious. 

The secular does not need to imply an 
ugly secularism any more than the religious 
needs to imply an excessive, intense, or ugly 
religiosity. I am ready to eschew both terms 
and both ideologies as the fundamental out- 
look of the public schools. I urge you not 
to press for inserting an anti-secular sacra- 
listic image of man into the public schools, 
just as I urge the profession not to press 
for an anti-religious secularistic image of 
man in the public schools. I urge you rather 
to join with public educators in supporting 
the image of the free man as the goal of 
all American education. Herein the public 
schools may stress the contributions to this 
image from the point of view of secular 
knowledge and scholarship without neglect- 
ing the role of religion in culture, and the 
churches and private schools may stress the 


contributions to this image from the point 
of view of religious faith and devotion 
without neglecting the role of knowledge 


and citizenship. Both approaches need au- 
tonomy in a free society, autonomy from 
government and from each other. If the 
autonomy of either is violated we threaten 
the viability of a free society; we threaten 
the scholarly enterprise and the public 
school system, and we threaten the religious 
enterprise and the private school system. 
The mind of the teacher and the scholar 
must not be circumscribed by being obliged 
to find their authority and sanctions in one 
source of values, even in one as broad and 
inclusive as the Judeo-Christian tradition 
itself. 

If some of you believe that the sacred 
image of man is so essential that it must be 
constantly related in all respects to all as- 
pects of education from earliest to highest 
levels, then you are free to maintain pri- 
vate church-related schools and colleges for 
that purpose. You should make your case 
to the American people fully and frankly 
on the basis of the priority of the religious 
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and sacred image of man in preference to 
the secular without demeaning or belittling 
the legitimate and vastly important secular 
task of the public school as I have defined 
it. 

The proper image of the relationship be- 
tween private and public schools is, I be- 
lieve, that of friendly rivals. As friends, 
they should not be antagonists trying to 
weaken one another, nor enemies trying to 
destroy or swallow one another. But let us 
admit frankly that they are rivals. They 
should not be thought of as partners en- 
titled to share, as partners do, in the bene- 
fits, support, and aid of the public tax reve- 
nues. Each possesses desirable qualities, but 
they are not the same qualities, and they 
therefore do stand in a competitive relation- 
ship before the American people. This is 
the way of freedom. 


If others of you believe that you do not 
wish to establish a vast system of private 
schools but will use the public schools for 
your children only if it promotes a belief 
in God as the groundwork for all education, 
then I ask you to reconsider the values of 
freedom for the ultimate values you are 
seeking. I do not believe and I do not think 
you believe that the state or the public 
schools should invade the province of theo- 
logical beliefs. Religious freedom requires 
that public education does not try to coerce 
or shape the theological or sacral values by 
which people live. The churches and syna- 
gogues are free to do this — to be the open 
persuaders of the religious conscience of 
the American people. But do not ask the 
public schools to be hidden persuaders for 
religion, just as I ask them not to be hidden 
persuaders against religion. 

The public schools should stick to. their 
task — the open and frank inculcation of 
freedom and preparation of individuals for 
a free society. This is a high calling and a 
demanding one and the public schools 
should not be diverted from this task. In 
our common education for freedom the pri- 
ority is for liberal knowledge over theologi- 
cal faith. Commitment to historical reli- 
gious faiths is a task for non-governmental 
agencies. Do not ask the educator to shape 
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his research or writing or teaching by stand- 
ards of value that religionists would pre- 
scribe for him. Do not insist that the 
teachers of all subjects integrate their 
knowledge under the primacy of the word 
of God or the teachings of any church. I 
believe that this is the task of the religious 
teacher, not that of the public school 
teacher. The tasks of scholarship and of 
religious interpretation are different tasks. 
Each should respect the other, but each 
must retain its integrity. Otherwise, if the 
lines are blurred either in the public or the 
private school, the possibility of obscurant- 
ism is ever present and the course of free- 
dom is set back. Do not ask all parents to 
have their children’s views shaped by your 
beliefs. The right to religious diversity 
must rest upon an autonomy of the intel- 
lectual and moral life. 

So I ask you not to press harder for re- 
leased time, for Bible reading, for prayers 
and devotions in the public schools, for a 
common core of religious instruction for all, 
or for the permeation of the entire curricu- 
lum and life of the school by religious sanc- 
tions, but rather I ask you to redouble your 
efforts to show the relevance of religion to 
life and to education in your own ministries. 
I have great confidence in your ability to 
do so. You already have more classrooms, 
students and teachers in Sunday and Sab- 
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bath schools than there are in the public 
schools. I assume that you therefore have 
more buildings and classrooms than the 
public schools have. You have a great en- 
terprise under way. This too is a high call- 
ing and a demanding one. I urge you not 
to ask the public schools to take over part 
of your task. Both enterprises need desper- 
ately to be extended and improved. Let us 
not merge or confuse them. Let us both be 
resolutely at our tasks. 

In the world of many peoples, many 
tongues, many faiths, and many cultures — 
the image of free America should not be 
identified with ome historical religious tra- 
dition however important that may be. 
Neither the sacred image of the Judeo-Chris- 
tian man nor the secular image of Western 
man will appeal to many of the world’s peo- 
ples who are committed to other religious 
traditions or to none. The Soviet Union 
has shown that a totalitarian system can 
produce great achievements in science and 
technology and promises to provide a stand- 
ard of living that challenges ours. What do 
we have left? How shall America stand be- 
fore the world in the yéars ahead? What 
shall be our contribution, to the universal 
image of man? Freedom is our most pre- 
cious product. Our greatest hope is an edu- 
cation that will revitalize and strengthen 
the image of the free man. 
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r WE confront our question “what image 
of man should education foster?” on a 
purely abstract level, I should find it a very 
easy one to answer. I am convinced that 
what our program calls the sacred image of 
man is the true image. Consequently, while 
we are in the realm of abstractions, I can 
answer quite simply: education should fos- 
ter a sacred image of man. But if our dis- 
cussion is to be fruitful, it cannot remain on 
an abstract level. Abstract discussion of the 
value of sacred as opposed to what we are 
calling secular images of man has been go- 
ing on for almost three thousand years in 
the West and will doubtless continue. We 
cannot approach practical problems like edu- 
cation on the assumption that there will be 
a consensus in the foreseeable future. Con- 
sequently, I do not propose here to state or 
defend my reasons for regarding the sacred 
image of man as a necessary basis for a 
sound and humane education. Instead, I 
shall attempt to confront a practical prob- 
lem in a pluralist situation such as ours, 
what policies can prudently be recom- 
mended in state educational institutions by 
those citizens who hold that an education 
which fosters a sacred image of man is the 
best for the individual and for our society, 
theist by tradition and by the conviction of 
an overwhelming majority of its members. 

At the outset, it is perhaps necessary to 
remind ourselves that we are thinking of 
education in the broadest sense of the word, 
as the total process by which the immature 
human being comes to maturity and per- 
sonality by absorbing the values of a nur- 
turing society. Let us also stretch the word 
religion as it is ordinarily used in English 
and take it in the broadest sense as any sys- 
tem of ultimate values and convictions 
whether theist or not. When both religion 
and education have been thus broadly con- 
ceived, it can, I believe, be said that a re- 


ligiously neutral education is a complete im- 
possibility. Conscious moral life starts with 
an image explicating and generating values. 
It may be a theist image or it may be what 
some now call a humanist image (our pro- 
gram’s second secular image), but it cannot 
be both at the same time. Failure of the 
nurturing society to supply an image will 
not, I believe, result in greater freedom for 
a mature decision later. It is much more 
likely to produce moral imbecility. There 
is a similarity, I suspect, between the re- 
ligious and moral and the linguistic life of 
the human person. Both necessarily begin 
with a society which chooses in the one case 
an image of man and in the other case a 
language for the individual. Both neces- 
sarily begin, if you will, in prejudice. With- 
out the initial prejudice maturity will never 
come. 

With regard to language, we in the Uni- 
ted States have few difficulties with the 
necessary prejudicing of the immature 
which is part of the process of helping him 
to become a complete person. We are 
agreed that, abstractly considered, one civi- 
lized language is as good as another, but 
that practical considerations make it im- 
perative that people who live in the United 
States speak the English language. Under 
our system, the first five years or so of a 
child’s education are ordinarily the concern 
of his family. At five or so the child goes 
to school and the family ceases to be the 
sole linguistic maturing society. If the lan- 
guage of the home was the established lan- 
guage, English but in a very local form, the 
school will try to help the child learn a 
more viable form of the established lan- 
guage. If the language of the home was 
not English, the school will see to it that 
English is learned as quickly as possible. 

I have digressed into the apparently ir- 
relevant matter of linguistic policy in the 
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schools because I believe that not very long 
ago linguistic policy was for some minds a 
kind of paradigm for religious policy. In 
a society engaged in absorbing a large num- 
ber of immigrants, the state schools were 
regarded — and rightly — as important 
agents of national unity. Many of the im- 
migrants were Roman Catholic and not a 
few were Jewish. The moral and religious 
programs of the state schools, centered up- 
on what I believe may be called a general- 
ized Protestant theistic image of man, broke 
down under the impact of growing religious 
diversity. The means by which the theistic 
image had been symbolized, reading of the 
King James Bible, for example, or recitation 
of the Lord’s Prayer, were objected to by 
representatives of religious minorities. No 
serious attempt seems to have been made 
to attain some kind of pluralistic consensus. 
As one feature of the religious program 
after another aroused objections, it was sim- 
ply eliminated. As a result, a kind of moral 
and spiritual vacuum was created in many 
state schools. 


There were many thinkers in the twenties 
and thirties — perhaps there are still many 
— who felt that theistic belief, at least in 
its traditional Judeo-Christian form, was dis- 
appearing particularly among the educated. 
Some of these thinkers were concerned with 
developing a non-theist — or perhaps very 
weakly theist — image of man which would 
support human moral values as the old 
theistic image disappeared. To thinkers 
with such a concern, the spiritual vacuum, 
resulting from the apparent inability of the 
state schools to present a theist image of 
man in a religiously pluralistic context was 
an obvious challenge and opportunity. Since 
God, apparently, could not be mentioned in 
the state schools without offending some- 
body, a non-theist image of man would have 
to be presented to support the moral struc- 
ture of the school community. Some doubt- 
less felt that the state schools were thus 
serving a future where many in the nation 
would conduct their moral lives without 
reference to God. Some felt in addition 
that a secularist image of man would be of 
great assistance to the state schools in their 
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task of creating a national unity out of di- 
verse elements. It was the task of the 
schools to forge a consensus on moral and 
spiritual values. While the consensus was 
being forged, it seemed obviously necessary 
to exclude “divisive sectarian creeds.” Be- 
sides, we are accustomed to use the word 
“religious” only of theist images of man. 
Our constitution forbids the establishment 
of a religion. A religious image of man, in 
this more narrow sense of the word reli- 
gious, seemed to be excluded from the state 
schools by the “wall of separation between 
Church and State.” A common faith for 
the state schools, therefore, could not be 
theist. At most it could be open to theism 
as a matter of individual choice. The com- 
mon faith was non-theist as the common 
language was English. Anyone was to be 
free to be religiously bilingual, but his sec- 
ond faith, like his second language, was not 
a matter of public concern. 

Where the secularist program has been 
consistently applied, I believe it can be said 
that it has not given general satisfaction. 
Bilingualism is possible and often desirable; 
religion is an area where no man can serve 
two masters. The program tends to create 
a Classroom atmosphere where only the 
pupil from a secularist family feels com- 
pletely at home. Pupils from theist fami- 
lies live with one image of man at home 
with another at school. The wall of separa- 
tion between Church and State, thus inter- 
preted, can easily become a wall of separa- 
tion between the state school and the com- 
munity it serves and, more dangerously, a 
wall of separation between home values and 
school values in the person of the child. 


Meanwhile, the historical expectations 
which underly secularist thinking on the 
school problem have not become actualities. 
Theistic conviction does not seem to be no- 
tably declining. Church and synagogue mem- 
bership has increased and — what is per- 
haps more important — there is a serious 
interest in religion in colleges which half 
a generation ago seemed to be moving far 
from their religious origins. There seems 
to be no excuse for basing the policy of the 
state schools on the expectation that the 
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Judeo-Christian conviction which has pro- 
vided the dynamic core of our national 
moral life in the past will lose its force. 

Further, the fears that sectarian divisive- 
ness would be a serious obstacle to national 
unity on a civic level are proving to be 
groundless. During trying times, the de- 
pression, the World War II, and now the 
Cold War, the pluralistic Judeo-Christian 
religious life of the nation has proved to be 
a real source of national strength and na- 
tional unity. The descendants of the immi- 
grants of the later nineteenth and earlier 
twentieth centuries have adopted the Eng- 
lish language and American attitudes and 
folkways; but they have not, in general, 
abandoned the religious commitments their 
ancestors brought here with them. Indeed, 
there seems to be an increasing tendency, 
as Will Herberg has pointed out, to seek 
identification in the civil community 
through the religious group. In_ practice, 
we are working out our civil unity in terms 
of Judeo-Christian religious pluralism not 
in terms of a secularist common faith. The 
state schools cannot ignore that fact. 


Finally, as the semantic haze surrounding 
the First Amendment clears, the absurdity 
of a secularist program in the state schools 
becomes increasingly apparent. The seman- 
tic haze originated in the ambiguity of the 
word “religion” as we use it in English. The 
average English speaker thinks of “religion” 
as a commitment to a theist pattern of con- 
viction. We have no word to designate 
clearly any pattern of conviction whether 
theist or not which serves as the core of 
the moral life and orients the individual to- 
wards the absolute. If we stretch the word 
religion to cover such patterns as Buddhism 
and the various secular humanisms, we have 
cleared the semantic difficulty and, I be- 
lieve, the meaning of the First Amendment 
as it has come to life in our traditions and 
institutions. The State cannot establish a 
religion (in the narrow sense). Surely it 
cannot establish or give special favor to a 
secularist substitute for religion which is 
itself a religion in the broad sense. Most of 
us now see that the difference between a 
state school system bent on developing and 
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propagating a common secularist faith and 
a religious establishment is purely a matter 
of language. 


Indeed, in so far as the American State 
recognizes a cemmon faith, that faith is 
theist. “We are a religious people,” writes 
Justice Douglas, “and our institutions pre- 
suppose the existence of a Supreme Being.” 
In view of this fact, many religiously con- 
cerned citizens are convinced that the short 
and easy way to eliminate the awkwardness 
incident to a secularist tone in the class- 
rooms of a society which is theist by con- 
viction of most of its members is simply to 
go back to the earlier practice of making 
the state schools direct vehicles for theist 
instruction. Instead of a generalized Prot- 
estant theism, the schools will profess a gen- 
eralized Judeo-Christian theism. The re- 
mainder of my remarks will be directed to 
certain difficulties I see in this plan and to 
suggestions for an alternative plan which 
I believe would accomplish the same pur- 
pose more expeditiously and with less fric- 
tion. In objecting to the plan, however, I 
must insist that I speak only for myself and 
in no way as a representative of the Ameri- 
can Catholic body. It is obvious that the 
way to a secularist atmosphere in the class- 
rooms of our state schools was made easier 
during the early part of the present century 
by Roman Catholic objections to what they 
regarded as specifically Protestant practices 
in the state schools. The Catholic body, 
however, is now convinced that direct theist 
instruction in the state schools, even though 
it may here and their take on some slight 
coloring from the convictions of the Prot- 
estant majority, is far less dangerous both to 
the common good and to the good of Catho- 
lic children who attend state schools than 
present practices which leave the classroom 
at least an indirect organ of secularist 
propaganda. Roman Catholics do not ob- 
ject, therefore, to the theist plan, and in 
some cases have given it active support. My 
objections are purely those of a private 
citizen. 

Religious policies in the state schools are, 
perhaps, at a crucial point. There is wide- 
spread recognition of a need for change, and 
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policies adopted now will probably continue 
for many years. It is important that any 
plan intended for widespread adoption be 
as firmly rooted in our traditions as pos- 
sible and that it commands a support as 
broad as possible within our pluralistic so- 
ciety. Supported by many Protestants and 
Roman Catholics, the plan for direct theist 
instruction in state schools has caused con- 
siderable misgiving to some members of 
the Jewish body. Jewish opposition is based, 
as I understand it, on two main considera- 
tions. (1) Judaism is a religion with a 
strong sense for the sacral community. Our 
Jewish fellow-citizens hold that only the 
sacral community can give effective reli- 
gious instruction to its members. (2) The 
Jewish body is by far the least numerous of 
the branches of the Judeo-Christian tradi- 
tion in the United States. They fear that 
generalized theist instruction in the state 
schools would, even with the best will in 
the world, take on a specifically Christian 
tone and hence set up a religious tension 
between home and school in the case of 
Jewish children. These seems to be weighty 
considerations. In any case, the question of 
who teaches the child religion is clearly a 
religious decision, and in our system reli- 
gious decisions are made by religious bodies 
and not by state authority. I suggest that 
a plan which, in a matter of civic concern 
like the state schools, would set Christian 
against Jew would do more harm than good 
to the cause of our national Judeo-Christian 
theism, for that cause is doubtless benefit- 
ing by the demonstrated ability of the 
American people to maintain civic fellow- 
ship while each develops within the faith 
to which his conscience leads him. It is 
desirable that any plan considered for wide 
adoption have the support of the Jewish 
body or, at the very least, their consent. 


The wave of secularist thinking which 
reached a crest in the twenties and thirties 
has not been without its effect on American 
conviction outside academic circles. There 
are parents in America who in all sincerity 
believe that an image of man similar to our 
second secular image is the best one for 
themselves and their children. The theist 
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majority in the United States is, I believe, 
acting in complete accord with our tradi- 
tions when it tells these families that they 
have no right to demand that the state 
schools which belong to all the people 
maintain a rigidly secularist classroom at- 
mosphere where only their children feel 
fully at home. It is by no means clear to 
me, however, that the majority is acting in 
accord with our traditions and our present 
sentiments on these matters if they go on 
to insist that children from secularist homes 
receive direct theistic indoctrination in state 
schools despite the convictions and wishes 
of their parents. 


We in the United States are, perhaps, for- 
tunate in the kind of secularist forces we 
have to deal with. An atheist humanism, 
aggressively anti-Church and anti-God, such 
as theists face elsewhere even in the free 
world, is not a strong force here. The un- 
savoury and inhuman first secular image of 
man, while doubtless it is covertly insinu- 
ated in some quarters, is seldom overtly for- 
mulated and proposed for acceptance, cer- 
tainly not in the state schools. The fam- 
ilies I have in mind — their number is un- 
known but in some communities it is prob- 
ably considerable — are not atheist in the 
full sense of the word. They belong rather 
to that class whom Jacques Maritain calls 
pseudo-atheists. We theists would like to 
help them find their way to a theist image 
of man. I suggest we have a much better 
chance to do so if, in the common state 
schools, we do not insist upon a program 
which will irritate them and perplex their 
children. The civil right of the family to 
make religious choices for children too 
young to make them for themselves is, in 
my opinion, the cornerstone upon which 
must be built any permanently satisfactory 
solution to the problem of religious and 
moral formation in the state schools of our 
pluralist society. A program can be devel- 
oped with less friction if it respects that 
civil rights also in the case of families 
whose religious choice is religious only in 
the broad sense of the term. In our plural- 
istic atmosphere it is perhaps not unreason- 
able to hope that we can develop a religious 
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program for state education which will en- 
list the support of at least some secularists 
of good will. 

Besides the limited support it can com- 
mand, there is, I believe, one more objec- 
tion to the plan for direct theist instruction. 
We have adverted to the patent absurdity 
of attempts on the part of the state institu- 
tions to develop a secularist ethical system 
in a nation whose institutions presuppose a 
Supreme Being. Our institutions, however, 
further presuppose — and I believe Justice 
Douglas would agree to this gloss on his 
dictum — that the widespread faith in a 
Supreme Being necessary for our institutions 
will be kept alive by the free operation of 
religious bodies and individual consciences 
in the national life. Our State worships 
God primarily through the honest religious 
choices of its citizens, Protestants, Jews, 
Catholics, and others. It has never seriously 
attempted to develop some kind of abstract 
theist doctrine as a kind of minimum na- 
tional norm. One grows dizzy thinking of 
the theological difficulties involved in the 
attempt to develop such a doctrine for use 
in the state schools. 


Despite all the difficulties it involves I 
should still favor the plan for direct theist 
instruction were I not convinced that there 
are ways in better accord with our tradi- 
tions of accomplishing the same purpose, 
In its statement on moral and spiritual val- 
ues in the state schools, the National Edu- 
cation Association points to the difficulties 
of giving theist instruction in the classroom. 
It also suggests that state education presup- 
poses a community where other educational 
institutions, particularly families and 
churches, are supplying the basic religious 
images which the state school cannot sup- 
ply. The report suggests, at least, that the 
way to a better moral and spiritual program 
in the state schools will be found in fur- 
ther cooperation between home, church, and 
school. 

Like other state institutions, the state 
school is radically dependent in religious 
and moral matters upon the freely develop- 
ing religious life of the nation. The essen- 
tial first step in developing a satisfactory 
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religious program for state education is then 
to pierce the wall of separation between the 
state school and the religious life of the 
community. In a sense it is absurd to talk 
of keeping religion out of the state schools. 
Protestantism comes to school with the Prot- 
estant child; Judaism with the Jewish child; 
Catholicism with the Catholic child; and 
the various other patterns, including secu- 
larist ones come with children whose fami- 
lies hold these patterns. Children cannot 
leave their religion, like their coats, at the 
door. The school, as I see it, has no real 
choice except to confront and as far as 
possible co-operate with these various 
faiths. Otherwise, it operates in a moral 
vacuum where it is nonsense to talk of the 
whole child. Surely, the whole child in- 
cludes the religious stratum of his person- 
ality. 

The development of a pluralistic religious 
program in the state schools will obviously 
take time, patience, and experiment. As a 
first move, religiously concerned people in 
some communities might ask the state 


schools to appoint someone they can talk 
to, some pluralistically minded person with 
a broad knowledge of religion and real 
powers of empathy whose principal task 
would be attention to co-ordinating the 
school program with the religious life of 


the community. The office of such a reli- 
gious co-ordinator would be immediately 
useful as a clearing house where complaints 
of individual families and religious groups 
who felt that the school program was unfair 
to their children could be quietly aired and 
discussed. 


It could further bring together the reli- 
gious leaders of the community to discuss 
such problems as prayer in the classroom. If 
through some such office as this, the state 
schools asked the help of the national re- 
ligious bodies, it is likely that the religious 
bodies would develop personnel well ac- 
quainted with educational as well as reli- 
gious problems and capable of making gen- 
uinely helpful suggestions. 

Once due consideration to the rights of 
individual families and minority groups was 
assured through the office of religious co- 
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ordinator, experiments could be made in 
substituting a pluralistic for a secularistic 
atmosphere in the classroom. In the lower 
grades, obviously, the goal would be an at- 
mosphere where each child felt that the 
religious convictions he brought from home 
and church, his image of man, was a neces- 
sary part of the pluralistic society of the 
classroom. By what symbols such an at- 
mosphere would be established in the early 
grades is a problem for specialists in the 
education of the young. 


On more advanced levels, teaching about 
religion could play a larger part. There is 
no reason why the religious drive behind so 
much of our literature, music, art, and archi- 
tecture should not be made clear in the 
classroom. The importance of Judeo-Chris- 
tian religious conviction in developing west- 
ern ideas of the dignity of the human per- 
son and particularly our own ideas and in- 
stitutions should also be made clear. For 
this, new teaching materials will be required 
in the arts and sciences, and these can hardly 
be developed without at least informal co- 
operation with religious leaders or their 
representatives. 


The N.E.A’s committee expressed the 
opinion that the “powerful sanctions of 
religion” should not be used in the class- 
rooms of state schools. I am inclined to 
agree. In more serious cases of maladjust- 
ment, however, where individual guidance is 
called for, there seems to be no reason why 
the religious stratum of the problem should 
not be considered. If the family in questica 
is a member of a religious group, why 
should minister, rabbi, or priest not be con- 
sulted as a matter of policy? If the family 
is unchurched from lack of principles rather 
than from principle, would it not be possi- 
ble to suggest that a church designated by 
the family might help the child? In short, 
could we not develop a policy according to 
which a purely secularist solution of more 
serious problems of conduct is adopted by 
the school only in cases where a purely secu- 
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larist solution is clearly what the family in 
question wants? 

A state school system content to be gen- 
uinely in touch with all phases of the na- 
tional culture can, I believe, indirectly and 
without unfairness to any honest conviction 
be of great assistance in fostering a sacred 
image of man. I have said little of higher 
education, but here the principle is the same. 
A State University which is really doing its 
job necessarily reflects the national culture. 
It does not reflect the national culture un- 
less it reflects the pluralistic religious life 
of the nation. Universities are concerned 
less directly than lower schools with the 
whole person and more with the intellect 
alone. Religion as it comes into the life 
of the intellect is theology. There seems to 
be no legal objection to denominational de- 
partments of religion and theology in state 
universities provided the courses they offer 
are not compulsory. Some promising pro- 
grams are already in operation. It seems 
clear that all of us concerned with the 
strengthening of a sacred image of man in 
American life should encourage the develop- 
ment of denominational religion and the- 
ology courses in state universities. 

In short, I think we theists should take 
the position that we are willing to respect 
all consciences, secularist as well as theist, 
and that all we ask from state education is a 
fair chance for the sacred image of man ac- 
cording to our rules of pluralistic fair play. 
The sacred image of man is not being given 
fair play in classrooms where the atmos- 
phere suggests that the child from a theist 
family should leave his religion in the cloak- 
room as something irrelevant to the class- 
room society. It is not being given fair 
play in state universities open to all varie- 
ties of secularist philosophy but closed to 
intellectual expressions of denominational 
and theist convictions. In both schools and 
universities, I believe, the present inequities 
can be corrected without appeals to a kind 
of state theism which may give the impres- 
sion that we are trying to force consciences. 
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HE LEAFLET setting forth the theme 

of this convention describes various 
images of man and cities as one the hedon- 
istic man frequently portrayed in advertis- 
ing. This man, the leaflet states, is pre- 
occupied in seeking pleasure, the maximum 
satisfaction of desires for sex, food, drink, 
creature comforts, worldly goods, physical 
well-being, social success and economic se- 
curity. 

My concern has been with spelling out 
the strategies and techniques being used by 
American industry, in its desire to increase 
the sale of worldly goods, to encourage the 
development of this hedonistic man in 
America. 

Specifically I have been exploring the 
growing use of the insights of psychiatry 
and the social sciences to encourage the 
sale of goods by playing upon the public's 
subconscious. I call it the depth approach 
to the consumer. On Madison Avenue the 
probing and manipulation of our psyches 
goes under the more innoucuous name of 
“motivation research.” What are our deep 
down motives in deciding to buy a product? 
How can those motives, once identified, be 
exploited? What images held before the 
public will be most effective promoting 
sales? 

And so the public, or representative 
samples of it, is being probed in depth 
through the use of techniques largely bor- 
rowed from the psychiatric clinics. 


The extent to which this depth approach 
has caught on in American marketing is 


indicated by the fact that about $12,000,- 
000 is being spent each year just in re- 
searching our motives for profit. This is 
not confined to the lunatic fringe of com- 
merce. Of the 100 largest corporations in 
America more than two-thirds have now 
resorted to motivational research in map- 
ping one or more of their campaigns. One 
advertising journal states that by 1965 no 
major campaign will be launched before the 
prospective customers and the product have 
been diagnosed by psychologists. 
Furthermore marketers are being coun- 
seled on how to create a mood in America 
that will assure a larger market for their 
product. One of the most celebrated of the 
motivational experts counseling industry is 
Dr. Ernest Dichter, president of the Insti- 
tute for Motivational Research. He stated 
the problem with considerable candor some 
months ago when he told marketing people 
they were confronted with the problem of 
permitting the average American to feel 
moral even when he is flirting, even when 
he is spending, even when he is not saving, 
even when he is taking two vacations a year 
and buying a second or third car. One of 
the basic problems of this prosperity, he said, 
is to give people the sanction and justifica- 
tion to enjoy it and to demonstrate the 
hedonistic approach to life is a moral, not 
an immoral, one. This permission given 
to the consumer to enjoy his life freely, 
the demonstration that he is right in sur- 
rounding himself with products that en- 
rich his life and give him pleasure, Dr. 
Dichter said, must be one of the central 
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themes of every advertising display and 
sales promotion plan. 

Perhaps I should cite a few examples of 
the image building being attempted by 
marketers in order to give you a better 
conception of what is going on. Some of 
the image building is amusing and rela- 
tively harmless. Some of it is disquieting. 

A good example is the campaign to over- 
haul the image of the prune in our minds. 
Over the years the prune had developed, in 
our minds, an unfortunate image. We sur- 
rounded it with a host of connotations 
which alienated it from us. We thought of 
it in terms of old maids, of boarding houses, 
of wizened people such as the Prune Face 
of comic strip fame, of constipation. The 
sale of prunes declined steadily in the 
American market. 

The prune industry hired Dr. Dichter to 
make a depth study of the prune and make 
recommendations. He advised that the 
prune needed to be “rediscovered.” Today 
the prune is no longer the prune but rather 
“the California wonder fruit.” In ads it is 
now always pictured in gay, youthful, color- 
ful, zest-filled settings. First there were 
children at play. Now you see pretty girls 
dancing and skating and exclaiming that 
they have achieved a top-of-the-world feel- 
ing from eating prunes. The laxative as- 
pect is now played down and mentioned 
near the end of the small type. The re- 
sult? Prune sales, long skidding, have been 
rising. 

The images of banks likewise are under- 
going an overhauling. Several different 
depth studies have turned up the fact that 
many people dread going into a bank be- 
cause they have developed a father image 
of it. They see their bank as a frowning, 
righteous parent who may disapprove of 
their untidy finances. This insight explains 
why a great many banks have recently be- 
come folksy, thrown out the cage bars, and 
installed a great deal of glass in their 
fronts. 

That man who wears the eye patch in 
the Hathaway shirt advertisements is a good 
example of the power of images in our so- 
ciety. Among more prosperous and so- 
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phisticated Americans he has become estab- 
lished as the epitome of fastidious taste. 
Some months ago the company ran a full- 
page advertisement in The New Yorker 
magazine that did not contain a single word 
of text. It simply showed this man with 
the eye patch, properly shirted, before his 
telescope in an observatory. More recently 
this man has been staring out of the ad- 
vertisement and stating as an edict we dare 
not question: “Never wear a white shirt 
before sundown.” If American males ac- 
cept the edict the strategy of outmoding 
for daytime wear most of the shirts in our 
dresser drawers will create a demand for 
about 300,000,000 new shirts! 


Another fairly simple example of image- 
building is that done by Procter and Gam- 
ble with its products. Each is carefully 
groomed so that it develops a specific hu- 
man personality in our minds. Ivory soap 
has the image, in our minds, of a mother- 
and-daughter on a pedestal whereas Camay 
soap has the image of a glamorous siren. 
The shortenings too have built-in images. 
Crisco is conceived by the company as be- 
ing a non-nonsense dietician, whereas Gold- 
en Fluffo is a warm, motherly, robust type. 


Each automobile has been designed to 
have a “personality” that will appeal, 
through affinity, to a large segment of the 
American population. The DeSoto for 
many years has had the image of being par- 
ticularly appealing to middle-aged matronly 
ladies . .. Mercury has the flair and chrome 
and other imagery that gives it a strong af- 
finity with successful young salesmen .. . 
and Cadillac exudes the Big Shot imagery. 

It is now believed that even children’s 
idols can be created to order. The depth 
manipulators have devoted considerable 
study to the Davy Crockett phenomenon of 
a couple of years ago. They have concluded 
that three ingredients are required to get 
a craze going among youngsters such as the 
Davy Crockett fad, which sold $300,000,- 
000 worth of products. Those ingredients 
are a carrying device. In the case of the 
Crockett fad it was the Davy Crockett bal- 
lad. A second ingredient required is ful- 
fillment of a subconscious need. In the 
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case of Crockett it was the need of children 
to explain themselves in terms of the tradi- 
tion of their country. As for symbols, 
Crockett has several: the coonskin cap, the 
fringed buckskin, the flintlock rifle. As 
one marketing journal explained: All popu- 
lar movements have their symbols — from 
Christianity’s Cross to the Nazi's swastika. 

As I said, some of this commercial image 
building and symbol manipulation is harm- 
less enough. Still the fact remains that all 
this probing and manipulating going on to 
sink hooks deeper into the public’s psyches 
to increase sales has some disturbing social 
implications. 

My apprehensions center primarily on 
three aspects. Let us examine them one at 
a time, with some of the moral issues they 
seem fo raise. 

First is the growing boldness of these 
professional persuaders in invading the 
privacy of our minds. 

What is the morality of playing upon 
our hidden weaknesses and frailties — such 
as our anxieties, our dread of nonconform- 
ity, our hypochondria, our aggressive feel- 
ings? One of the largest advertising 
agencies in America has a staff of psy- 
chologists who seek to isolate these frailties 
of our make-up and then suggest how mes- 
sages may be beamed to play upon them. 

The role of the scientists in cooperating 
in some of these projects certainly deserves 
thoughtful examination. Recently I found 
myself in debate with a psychologist who 
conducts motivational studies for commer- 


cial clients. He acknowledged that as a 
scientist he has some uncomfortable mo- 
ments. As an example he said he recently 


conducted a:study on the hidden needs that 
are satisfied in driving an automobile. He 
found considerable evidence that many 
people use automobiles to discharge their 
aggressive feelings. There are safer ways — 
from society's standpoint — for people to 
discharge their aggressions than by streak- 
ing down a street or taking a corner on two 
wheels. But he asked: “Should I pretend I 
didn’t come across. this finding?” In his 
debate with himself he resolved the moral 
issue, as he called it, by passing the buck. 
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He turned his findings over to the client 
and let the client worry about the morality 
of using such an insight to merchandise 
cars. That, I suggest, is like giving a child 
a lollypop and then telling him not to suck 
it. Many atomic scientists have wrestled 
with this same sort of moral issue, and then 
have refused to lend their great intelligence 
to dubious projects. Such a course, I be- 
lieve, should also be considered by social 
scientists who find themselves cooperating 
on commercial projects of dubious morality. 


In this same connection what is the 
morality of manipulating small children, by 
such projects as the creation of synthetic 
heroes? And what is the morality of play- 
ing upon small children’s fears? In one 
case which I consider shocking the producer 
of a home permanent underwrote a massive 
psychological study of little girls in order 
to find how to persuade them and their 
mothers that these little girls could happily 
face the world only if they had wavy hair. 
As the result of the study an advertisement 
was created which showed two little girls. 
One had straight hair. The other had curly 
hair, presumably made curly by the spon- 
sors home permanent preparation. The 
caption over the pictures read: “Will she 
be loved . . . or unloved?” 


And to cite another situation when inva- 
sion is involved what is the morality of 
whispering sales messages to us so softly 
that we can’t even see or hear them? 

Here of course I am referring to the new 
technique called subliminal projection, by 
its promoters. I prefer to call it not sub- 
liminal but rather surreptitious, sneaky or 
subrosa selling. This technique, as you prob- 
ably know, involves flashing messages, either 
visual or audio, past us so quickly that we 
do not perceive them with the conscious 
eye or ear, but do receive the messages sub- 
consciously. In ome case it was tried on 
45,000 people at a New Jersey motion pic- 
ture theater — without their permission or 
awareness. Through the use of such whis- 
pered messages they were able to increase 
the sale of popcorn 59 per cent. 

When I first heard of this technique 
while reading a London newspaper, not a 
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single newspaper or magazine in America 
as far as I can find, had ever reported on 
the technique. The advertising men 1 
questioned about it scoffed at such an idea 
as Buck Rogerish. In succeeding months I 
kept coming across new evidence that a 
great deal of secret investigation was tak- 
ing place, and so reported to the public. 
The Christian Science Monitor credits me 
with forcing the matter out into the open. 
At any rate, two different companies now 
report they are seeking to commercialize 
techniques they have perfected for such 
subconscious selling. A major network has 
expressed keen interest in its possibilities. 
A chain of theaters, I am told, is on the 
verge of introducing this new technique for 
selling into its theaters. 

As far as I can determine the public, 
under existing laws, has no_ protection 
against such selling techniques. What 
depresses me is that although the technique 
has now been widely publicized, the public 
has shown little excitement about it and 
offered little protest. Likewise the national 
advertising and marketing associations have 
not, to my knowledge, made any disap- 
proving move. In contrast the leading 
British association of advertisers, the IPA, 
has banned the technique and has warned 
members that any use of it will be regarded 
as a grave breach of the institute’s code of 
ethics. 


Now let's turn to the second area of ap- 
prehension I mentioned. That is the de- 
liberate encouragement of irrational be- 
havior. Traditionally the goal of social 
scientists in ferreting out our irrational be- 
havior has been to help us become more 
rational. Now the goal often is to provide 
commercial clients with insights that will 
help them play upon our irrationalities. — 

What, for example, is the morality of the 
practice of encouraging housewives to be 
non-rational and impulsive in buying the 
family food. Supermarkets today are laid 
out, and many of the products going into 
them are designed, to promote impulsive 
buying. Packages are studied by motiva- 
tional analysts for their hypnotic effect. One 
study of housewife behavior in super- 
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markets came up with the conclusion that 
the typical housewife falls into a “hynoidal 
trance” when she is in the supermarket. 
That is not hynosis, but is something ap- 
proaching it. 

The result is that impulse buying in su- 
permarkets has been rising steadily. When 
the supermarket was first introduced, it was 
hailed as a boon to the working man’s 
family, by promising to provide more eco- 
nomical food. Actually almost every year 
since the supermarket was introduced the 
per cent of family income going to food 
has been rising. Likewise, in every single 
year the rate of impulse buying has been 
rising. According to a Du Pont study to- 
day 70 per cent of all purchases in super- 
markets are made on impulse. The shop- 
ping list has become virtually obsolete. 

And speaking of obsolescence, what is 
the morality of deliberately encouraging us 
to be wasteful of the nation’s resources by 
considering any product more than two 
years old as obsolete? 

Marketers no longer are willing to wait 
until we wear out their product until they 
consider us prospects for a replacement. 
Products just don’t wear out fast enough. 
As a result, they now seek to create what 
they call “psychological obsolescence.” They 
try to wear the product out in our mind. 

To accomplish this they increasingly have 
been seeking to make us style-conscious. 
This involves a two-step strategy. First you 
make people realize that “style” is im- 
portant in the acceptability of a product. 
Then you switch styles. 


This strategy first was tested of course in 
the feminine apparel field where it has 
held sway for a good many years in mak- 
ing a woman feel ashamed of everything 
in her closet more than a year old. Now 
it is sweeping into the men’s apparel field, 
into the sale of refrigerators, automobiles. 
This year the tails are high. Two years 
from now, you can bet, they will be low. 
The style strategy for creating psychological 
obsolescence is even taking hold in selling 
homes. For years homes have been pro- 
viding larger and larger “picture” windows, 
even though the picture available out the 
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window was not particularly edifying. Now 
abruptly you find that all across the country 
builders are pushing the Cinderella cottage- 
type home, with low scalloped eaves, and 
tiny-paned windows. 

The deliberate encouragement of irra- 
tionality has also taken hold on a systematic 
basis in politics as increasingly advertising 
men and public relations men have taken 
over campaign strategy. The election of 
1956 found the strategists of both parties 
giving a great deal of thought to the prob- 
lem of creating candidates who offered ap- 
pealing father images. In the final days of 
the campaign, to cite one application, the 
Republicans began running a short TV film 
which showed an alleged taxi driver walk- 
ing his dog at night in the park facing the 
White House, occupied by the Republican 
candidate for re-election. This man talked 
philosophically to his dog about the terrible 
responsibility of being President to all 
Americans, and then looking toward the 
lighted window of the White House, he 
said: “I need you!” ' 

Finally, we come to the third main area 
of my apprehension. This concerns the 
change taking place in the American char- 
acter as a result of our growing absorption 
with consumption. This is not due entirely 
to the manipulative efforts of marketers, 
but certainly such efforts have played a sub- 
stantial role. 

I believe the facts support the charge 
that Americans are becoming more self-in- 
dulgent, more pleasure-minded, more ma- 
terialistic, more passive, more conforming. 
Arnold Toynbee, I am sure, would state that 
any civilization that remains long in such 
a mood is on the way down. 

Certainly Americans have become more 
preoccupied with the role as consumers in 
recent years. The pressure has been on, 
and will continue to be on, for them to con- 
sume more and more. 

Our gross national product has increased 
more than 400° just since 1940; and our 
productive capacity will continue to increase 
as automation continues to take over in our 
offices and factories 

To absorb this expansion of production 
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forecast by 1965, Americans will have to 
increase their consuming habits by 50%. 
The chairman of America’s leading adver- 
tising agency proclaimed recently that. we 
must expand our levels of consumption in 
the next ten years by an amount nearly 
equal to the entire growth of the country 
in the 200 years from colonial days up to 
1940. 

Americans are being exhorted to rise to 
the challenge. Some very widely respected 
people are accepting this assumption that 
we must increase our consumption. Even 
Sumner Slichter, the famed Harvard econo- 
mist, recently said America’s number one 
economic problem was that of keeping our 
economy expanding by persuading individ- 
uals to increase their spending to create a 
market for a larger volume of production. 

Professor Slichter made this statement in 
a letter to the New York Times. I was glad 
to see that at least one man, named David 
Cohn, challenged him by telling of a friend 
in the South who is greatly respected in his 
community, who is thrifty, abhors debt, 
buys only things he can pay for, keeps an 
old-fashioned icebox, heats his house with 
cordwood, and saves his money. This man, 
Mr. Cohn pointed out, is a deacon of his 
church, a Boy Scout Master, a Rotarian and 
a civic worker. By the criteria of two cen- 
turies of American life he is a good man 
and a good citizen. By Professor Slichter’s 
criteria, however, this man is an enemy of 
society. 

Today 40% of the products Americans 
buy are not, by any stretch of the definition, 
necessities. The further our economy gets 
away from supplying real needs, the more 
it becomes dependent upon the persuasive 
powers of advertising men and salesmen. 
It is depressing to think that approximately 
ten and one-half billion dollars of our 
wealth will be spent this year just for ad- 
vertising. That means that for each man, 
woman and child in America about $60 
will be spent in persuading him to buy 
products. 


Advertisers and their many friends say 
all this is permitting Americans to attain 
the highest standard of living in world his- 
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tory. We can all have brighter, longer, 
newer cars and electronic kitchens. 

The negative side of the picture is that 
in a sense we have become a nation on a 
tiger. We must consume — or be con- 
sumed. Christianity and Crisis, in com- 
menting on our ever-expanding economy 
noted correctly that the pressure is on 
Americans to consume, consume and con- 
sume whether we need or even desire the 
products almost forced upon us. We must 
be persuaded to consume to meet the needs 
of the productive process. The publication 
suggested that there is a loss of sense of 
proportion in living when we become so 
quickly dissatisfied with last year's models. 

In a sense we are becoming more and 
more like the geese of France which are 
force-fed grain to make them excessively 
fat. The goal is to inflate their livers with 
fat so that the livers can be plucked for 
pate de Fois Gras. In some instances strings 
are tied around the necks of the geese after 
the feeding to keep the grain down. I'm 
not suggesting that Americans have become 
like 170,000,000 geese with strings around 
their necks. But I do suggest we are start- 
ing to become a bit overstuffed with ma- 
terial goods and that our livers are starting 
to enlarge. The signs of it are quite dis- 
tinct. 


Recently a study was made of Interurbia, 
the area from Maine to Washington. This 
has become almost one continuous metrop- 
olis and has been for years the prime tar- 
get of marketers. It was found that the 
consumer in this area is developing a dis- 
tinctive character. From the marketer's 
standpoint he is becoming a superb con- 
sumer. He is restless, anxious to consume 
at a higher level. The study found that he 
has a real hunger for hard goods even when 
he has no real need for them and has been 
caught up in a relentless pursuit of the em- 
blems of status and success. 

This change in American character shows 
up with startling clearness in a survey made 
by psychologists at Harvard and Colby Col- 
lege. They studied attitudes of youth around 
the world . . . Americans, Mexicans, Egyp- 
tians, Italians, South Africans and so on. 
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The youths were asked to-describe their as- 
pirations and to visualize the future. 

What was painfully clear was the preoc- 
cupation of American youths with the ma- 
terial aspects of their existence to the ex- 
clusion of most other concerns. They knew 
pretty specifically the kind of life they 
wanted to build. They talked in terms of 
the hi-fi set they would have . . . the out- 
door barbecue . . . the game room . . . where 
they would take their first vacation .. . the 
kind of car they aspired to and so on. They 
showed little interest in making a career in 
public service and little concern for their 
fellow man. 

Mexicans in contrast were aglow with 
idealism and showed little concern for the 
material surroundings of their lives. Six 
times as many Mexicans as Americans fore- 
saw that their greatest source of pride would 
be in service to their nation. And a major- 
ity said that helping others would be one of 
the goals of their life. ‘ 

In the matter of teaching young children, 
the difference between the two nations was 
interesting because young Americans tend 
to evaluate experiences on the basis of their 
“fun” potential. Thus American girls who 
said they hoped to have jobs working with 
little children explained that such work 
would be fun. Mexican girls in contrast 
saw working with small children as an op- 
portunity to help mold future citizens. 

Another sign of this change in character 
is in the recent Army report on its long and 
painful study of American GIs who became 
collaborators during the Korean war. You 
may have seen a summary of it by Eugene 
Kinkead. At any rate, one Army officer 
called the findings “distressing.” 

A third of all Gls captured were guilty 
of some form of collaboration; and 38% of 
them died in captivity. In contrast, of the 
229 Turks who were captured, not a single 
one of them became a collaborator and not 
a single one of them died. 

The Army spokesman attributes the con- 
trast in large part to “a mew softness” that 
has come into the character of many young 
Americans. He said they seem to lack the 
old Yankee resourcefulness of their fathers. 
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In captivity they often abandoned fellow 
Americans wounded along the roadside . . . 
they cursed their own officers . . . the strong 
in prison camps regularly took food from 
the weak . and in some instances they 
rolled fellow Americans helplessly ill with 
dysentery out into the cold to die. 

Much has been made of the cruelty of 
the Chinese captors in inducing Americans 
to become collaborators. The Army reported 
that there was not a single authenticated 
case of the Chinese resorting to actual cruel- 
ty to induce men to become cooperative. 
Instead the Chinese often used wiles and 
mental pressure. In some cases the “cruel” 
Chinese simply smiled at the Americans, 
slapped them on the back and offered them 
cigarettes. 

As for the dying, many of the Americans 
were victims of what the Army called “give- 
up-itis.” They just retreated into shells and 
died. Significantly it was the younger, pre- 
sumably tougher men, who most often suc- 
cumbed to give-up-itis. 

Turks in contrast managed to maintain 
discipline and high morale within their own 
group. When a Turk became ill, two men 
stayed with him and nursed him until he 
was well. And every crumb of food and 
-piece of clothing was shared equally by the 
Turkish soldiers. 

One fortunate result of all the commotion 
over earth satellites is that it may be forcing 
Americans to appraise their sense of values. 
A Russian, as you may have read, boasted 
that while Russia was creating satellites 
Americans were busy developing fancier tail 
fins for their autos. I’m not certain history 
will place any higher value on satellites than 
on tail fins, however, the affair does remind 
us how preoccupied we have become with 
self indulgence. 

Walter Lippmann blamed the fact that 
we were caught napping on the fact that he 
had been led to believe the enormous fal- 
lacy that the highest purpose of the Ameri- 
can social order is to multiply the enjoy- 
ment of consumer goods. 

Bernard Baruch is another who has taken 
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to re-examining the standards we live by. 
He said that if America ever crashes, it will 
be in a two-toned convertible. And Dr. 
Edward Teller, the nuclear scientist, asked 
how much money we spent redesigning new 
auto models last year, just in adding chrome, 
bigger bodies, more horsepower and fancier 
interiors. How much money could be saved 
for scientific research, he wondered, if 
Americans could content themselves with 
keeping the same model for a year or two. 

Recently I noticed that a group of dis- 
tinguished Americans have formed them- 
selves into a National Committee for a Sane 
Nuclear Policy. In their first statement they 
began by stating that a deep uneasiness ex- 
ists inside Americans. They attributed this 
uneasiness to a realization that we have not 
been living up to our moral capacity in the 
world. We have been developing our appe- 
tites but we have been starving our 
purposes. 

Samuel Butler, as you may recall, depicted 
a race of people who discovered they were 
becoming enslaved by their mechanical in- 
ventions. So they scrapped their machines 
and pegged their society at a level reached 
before the industrial age. 

I wouldn't suggest that such a scrapping 
is likely to come in modern America or is 
even desirable. Certainly it is pleasant to 
buy products that are conveniences and di- 
versions rather than necessities. Advertis- 
ing men like to point out that if we bought 
only the food we meed, we could survive 
nicely each year on a mash costing $56. 

As my own minister Loring Chase in 
New Canaan, Conn. said in a Lenten ser- 
mon, the issue is whether we recognize that 
possessions are meant to serve life, and that 
the kind of life we build comes first. 

The problems we face in these areas of 
apprehension I have cited are tremendously 
difficult and perplexing. I suspect we will 
find ourselves more and more concerned 
with them as the coming decade unfolds, 
and as we seek to work out a spiritually tol- 
erable relationship between our dynamic 
economy and our free people. 
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wrt strategy shall be employed to 
achieve a sacred image of man? The 
posing of this question in the middle of the 
twentieth century, before a learned company 
of teachers of religion and academicians is 
a sad confession of our collective failure to 
achieve such an image of man. If this con- 
fession be good for our souls, let us make 
the most of it. 

Historically, the sacred image of man is 
the oldest, best known, and most widely ac- 
cepted formulation of man’s nature and 
destiny. For nigh four millennia the world 
has been familiar with the Biblical account 
of the creation of man which is the earliest 
source for the religious appraisal of the hu- 
man being. “And God said, let us make 
man in our image, after our likeness. . . . 
So God created man in His own image, in 
the image of God did He create him. . . .” 

Some religions accepted this account lit- 
erally and others freely. Even the men of 
science did not deny it, although they gave 
their interpretation of it, an interpretation 
which many theologians could well accept 
without violence to their basic beliefs. Nor 
did the Humanists of an earlier day really 
disapprove of the Biblical portrait of man. 
They wanted to improve upon it. They 
tried to place man, instead of God, in the 
center of the universe and realized soon 
enough that when man becomes God, he 
automatically becomes less than man. 

Neither did the social scientist of a later 
day dissent from the religious evaluation of 
man. He merely carved out for himself, as 
it were, a section of man and made it his 
area of concern and specialization. Nor is 


the modern psychiatrist opposed to the re- 
ligious view of man. How can he be if his 
preoccupation is with the mysteries of the 
human soul, by whatever Latin or Greek 
name he may call that soul. 

It should be apparent, therefore, that the 
religious view of man has not only antedated 
all other views, but has gained over the cen- 
turies the largest body of adherents. Why 
then has the sacred image of man, become 
progressively blurred to the point of invisi- 
bility. Why is it gradually being super- 
seded by the mechanistic, hedonistic, ma- 
terialistic and other varieties of secular im- 
ages of man. Why after forty centuries of 
Judaism and Christianity do we find it nec- 
essary to help restore the damaged and 
faded religious portrait of man. 

Our quest for answers to this vexing 
problem may simultaneously reveal to us 
strategies whereby we may reclaim man as 
a child of God. Our quest is none too early. 
Of necessity it must be earnest and perse- 
vering, for upon its outcome depends the 
fate of man and the fortunes of Western 
Civilization. 


Suspicion 

It may be well to proceed by recognizing 
certain errors that we in organized religion 
have made in the past. The first such error 
is that of over suspicion. This sometimes 
took the form of jealousy. We began by 
being intolerant of religions other than our 
own and excluded their devotees from the 
promise of salvation and from a share in 
the ‘world to come.’ We continued by be- 
ing intolerant of new ideas, new philoso- 
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phies, new discoveries and new institutions 
that we imagined to be a threat to religion. 
We fought Science, argued against the 
roundness of the world, questioned the laws 
of gravitation, condemned the theory of 
evolution and for a time even looked 
askance at medicine as an interference with 
God's purpose. 

In the realm of social and political prog- 
ress our record followed a similar pattern. 
Somehow we found ourselves most often on 
the side of the status quo. Several examples 
may be cited. Who knows how far the 
sacred image of man might have been ad- 
vanced, if in the French Revolution, reli- 
gion had been on the side of “Liberté, 
Egalité, Fraternité,” instead of on the side 
of a corrupt nobility. 

A more recent example comes to mind. 
One is moved to speculate as to what might 
have been the fate of Russia had religion 
there reacted differently in time. Would 
millions of human Sputniks now be revolv- 
ing around the orbit of godless communism, 
if the mighty “Russian Church had been 
more devoted to the downtrodden masses 
than obedient to the tyrannical Czars.” 

These examples have one thing in com- 
mon. In the case of the French Revolution 
the clergy was suspicious of democracy and 
in the case of Russia it was suspicious of an 
aroused and indignant peasantry. In both 
instances religion behaved as though it had 
a vested interest in religionism rather than 
a vested interest in the improvement and 
advancement of the well-being of man. The 
result was a reign of popular terror in one 
case and communist terror in the other, 
with a consequent eradication of the sacred 
image of man. 

These examples from an earlier day can 
be brought up to date. Religion is still 
manifesting suspicion of much that is new. 
Witness the attitude towards psychiatry. A 
new device has been discovered whereby it 
becomes possible to probe the depths of 
human personality and to explore the cav- 
erns of the heart and soul. Techniques have 
been developed and are gradually being im- 
proved to heal the depressed, to allay the 
disturbed and to relieve the tormented. 
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One would have imagined that such a 
promising new science would have been 
greeted by religion as a helpful and wel- 
come ally. Instead, a barrage of abuse and 
vituperation was released by the high pow- 
ered batteries of religion as though it were 
dealing with a reckless and desperate in- 
vader of its private domain. 

Fortunately, many have now revised their 
earlier judgment. They now recognize that 
the psychiatrist is not a foe but a colleague, 
not a veterinary who treats animals but a 
physician who ministers to human beings. 
It should now be further recognized that 
the couch of the analyst is not in competi- 
tion with the confessional chamber. The 
minister, rabbi, priest and psychiatrist are 
associates, collectively concerned with the 
well-being of man. Psychiatry, in truth, 
seeks to make man more human, in order 
that religion may then make him more di- 
vine. Together they may collaborate to- 
wards the emotional adjustment and spirit- 
ual refinement of an individual and together 
thus contribute to the achievement of the 
sacred image of man. 


One further contemporary example may 
be cited of the persistence of the error of 
suspicion on the part of religion. It is re- 
ligion’s attitude towards public education. 
Over the last two decades several attempts 
have been made, overtly as well as subtly 
to sneak God into the public schools. Re- 
lease time plans have been introduced. Non- 
denominational prayers were tried. Courses 
in and about religion were proposed for the 
curriculum. Instruction in moral and spirit- 
ual values were suggested. By the front 
door or the back door, through the cellar or 
the attic, many were determined to force re- 
ligion into the alleged secular precincts of 
the public school. 

Why all this suspicion of public educa- 
tion? Is universal education perchance a 
rival of organized religion? Is the public 
school or is it mot an acknowledged fortress 
of democracy? Since all of us agree that it 
is, then we ought to affirm that whatever 
is good for democracy is also good for re- 
ligion. Ecclesiastical hands ought not to be 
laid on the public school except in benedic- 
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tion, upon this precious sanctuary of Ameri- 
can democracy. 

Besides, are we satisfied that our own re- 
ligious house is in order. Liston Pope, Dean 
of the Yale University Divinity School does 
not seem to think so. He considers the 
Church the most segregated institution in 
United States society. In an address before 
the Massachusetts Council of Churches,’ he 
said: 

“The Church has lagged behind the Su- 
preme Court as the conscience of the nation 
on the question of race, and it has fallen far 
behind trade unions, factories, schools, de- 
partment stores, athletic gatherings and most 
other major areas of human association, as 


far as the achievement of integration in its 
own life is concerned.” 


Should the public schools then be our 
major concern or our own Citadels of re- 
ligion. When we say to the authorities of 
public education in the paraphrased lan- 
guage of the Talmud: “Remove the chip of 
secularism from between your teeth,” may 
they not respond in similar paraphrase: “Re- 
move the beam of insufficient religion from 
between your eyes.” 

Suspicion by religion resulted in recipro- 
cal suspicion of religion. The natural and 
social scientist, the doctor, the psychiatrist, 
the social reformer, the educator, indeed the 
intellectual elite of society began to wonder 
whether religion does not represent an 
obstacle to enlightenment and _ progress. 
Some of the best minds developed doubts 
about religion as a creative and regenerative 
force. The evil minds exploited these doubts 
for their evil ends and stigmatized religion 
as an “opiate of the masses.” 

The substitutes for the alleged “opiate of 
the masses” were the enfeebling and debili- 
tating narcotics, in the form of pagan ideas, 
vulgar standards and jungle morals. Even 
our vocabulary reflects the influence of 
these substitutes. We speak of ‘creature 
comforts’ and consumer wants as though 
man were really what Mark Twain humor- 
ously described — a creature with a hole in 
the middle of his face called a mouth into 
which pieces of the landscape are stuffed. 


*(AP) N. Y. Times, Nov. 11, 1957. 
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The desertion of our ranks by the intel- 
lectuals, the havoc wrought by the godless, 
the indifference and discontent of the 
masses are some of the consequences of the 
suspicion by religion which begot the suspi- 
cion of religion. 

How can this be corrected? Or phrased 
differently: What shall be the strategies of 
religion to recapture its rightful position 
and to restore and nurture the sacred image 
of man? 

Secular 

We ought to begin by revising our atti- 
tude towards the word ‘secular. We have 
come to consider that word as the antonym 
of the word ‘religious.’ That is hardly cor- 
rect historically or factually. Religion in 
addition to its devotional functions has al- 
ways engaged in a variety of non-devotion- 
al activities. It fed the hungry, housed the 
homeless, healed the sick, educated the 
young, and cared for the orphan and for the 
aged. It would not occur to anyone to re- 
gard these activities as anything but re- 
ligious. 

Time and circumstance have made neces- 
sary the transfer of these activities to other 
agencies. Did a change in locale or au- 
spices constitute an act of conversion from 
religious to secular? Is not charity a re- 
ligious act, no matter where or how it is 
performed? Is something religious, merely 
because it takes place within the precincts 
of a church or synagogue? That would 
make the playing of bingo religious. On 
the other hand, is something secular simply 
because it is not performed by ecclesiastical 
functionaries or under their supervision? 

Education would be a case in point. 
There exist educational institutions, Jewish 
and Christian, under ecclesiastical sponsor- 
ship. They are decidedly religious. There 
are other educational institutions that are 
maintained by the State. That fact does not 
make them secular, irreligious or pagan, as 
some extremists would have it. Knowledge 
is never secular. The quest for knowledge 
is the quest for truth, and the quest for 
truth is a religious act. Study is a form of 
worship. The classroom is in many respects 
a sanctuary, and the school a temple of re- 
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ligion. In a certain sense even the multipli- 
cation table is a sacrament. 

What is true in the case of education 
would apply with equal force to other intel- 
lectual pursuits. They too dare not be cate- 
gorized as secular. The scientist in his lab- 
oratory grappling with the mysteries of the 
universe, the social scientist in his study 
drawing the blue print for a better society, 
the pathologist in his dissection room seek- 
ing a cure for a dread disease, the psychia- 
trist in his isolation with a suffering hu- 
man — all of them are performing great 
and sacred acts. They are bringing their 
choicest offerings of mind and soul upon 
the altar of humanity. As such, they are the 
dedicated priests and ministers of the One 
on High. 

By revising its attitude towards the mean- 
ing of the word ‘secular,’ religion would be 
exercising the wisest strategy. It would 
shrink and compress the domain of the sec- 
ular by asserting in effect that in God's 
world there is hardly anything that is really 
secular. On the other hand it would thus 
stretch and extend religion so that it would 
encompass and enfold the whole universe 
of man. Religion would then be able to 
say with the ancient Roman, “Nihil humani 
a me alienum puto.” “I consider nothing 
human alien to me.” 

Action 


There is another strategy which religion 
may well adopt. For much too long did re- 
ligion assign pre-eminence to faith as 
against action. The doctrine of Paul that 
man shall live “by faith without the deeds 
of law,” is well known. Equally familiar is 
the position of Luther that salvation is 
achieved by faith alone. Many theologians 
even condemned the notion that “good 
works” are essential to salvation. In modern 
times Kierkegaard and Barth, indeed all 
Christian Existentialists, give pre-eminence 
to faith as against deeds. Barth contends, 
and in that he merely repeats Luther, that 
man’s deeds are too sinful to be good and 
they can never, therefore, find favor in the 
eyes of God. Faith, and faith alone, re- 
deems. 

Whatever our religious persuasion or 
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theological commitment, we are all bound 
to agree that there are certain things that 
cannot be left merely to faith. Else courses 
in applied religion would not be part of the 
curriculum of every seminary in the land. 
There are conditions in life that, in order 
to be mastered, require more than “the leap 
of faith.” They demand, what Professor 
Abraham Heschel calls, “the leap of action.” 
The achievement of a sacred image of man 
is one of those conditions. 


To be sure, all of us believe that man is 
the handiwork of God and that he was 
created in God's image. But we dare not 
leave it at that. The sacred image of man 
is more than an article of faith. It is a sum- 
mons to action, a challenge to conduct, a 
guide to behavior. If man is to retain his 
sacred image then he must recognize that 
his fellow man also possesses a sacred image 
and act accordingly. It is impossible for 
one who has seen it, to erase from his mem- 
ory the sight of a statue of Jesus crucified 
standing hard by the infamous concentration 
camp at Dachau where three hundred and 
fifty thousand Jews were brutally extermi- 
nated in gas chambers and crematoria. The 
fact that additional thousands of so called 
political prisoners of other faiths were simi- 
larly done to death there, merely compounds 
the evil and intensifies the bewilderment of 
one who contemplates that all this was per- 
petrated by those who were brought up to 
believe that man was created in God’s im- 
age. “Love thy neighbor as thy self.” “One 
law and one judgment shall there be for the 
stranger and the inhabitant of the land.” 
“Have we not one Father, hath not one God 
created us, wherefore then shall we deal 
treacherously with one another.” These are 
sacred words from a book sacred to us all 
designed to nurture a sacred image of man. 
How can they be regarded as mere articles 
of faith when implicit in every syllable of 
them is action. Above all, how can belief 
in them be squared with restricted immi- 
gration, restrictive covenants, segregation, 
religious intolerance and racial bigotry. Why 
was a Civil Rights Bill altogether neces- 
sary? Why was a Supreme Court decision 
required to validate demonstratively its 
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constitutionality? Why was its enforce- 
ment dependent upon military bayonets? 
Why? Because with our heads bowed in 
contrition we must humbly confess that for 
two thousand years the Judeo-Christian tra- 
dition treated the sacred image of man as 
an article of faith rather than a program for 
action. 

There is one final strategy that can be 
employed by religion to cultivate and 
nurture the sacred image of man. It is to 
recognize that the observance and enact- 
ment of this doctrine must begin with every 
individual, with each and every one of us. 
By precept and example, through preach- 
ment and performance, we must assert and 
affirm the absolute and imperative validity 
of this doctrine. Let but one white man 
clasp the hand of one colored man in broth- 
erhood. Let one Christian and one Jew 
cherish intelligent love for each other. Let 
but one Protestant and one Catholic, how- 
ever apart in theology and tradition, em- 
brace each other in mutual fellowship. 
Then, multiply this relationship by millions 
of times and the result will be not alone the 
restoration of the sacred image of man but 
of the sacred image of mankind. 

There is a touching verse in the Bible 
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describing the relationship between the two 
illustrious brothers, Moses and Aaron. “Be- 
hold,” says God, “Aaron thy brother. . . . He 
cometh forth to meet thee and when he 
seeth thee, he will be glad in his heart.” One 
is priest, the other, emancipator; one, a re- 
ligious functionary and the other, a supreme 
teacher and lawgiver. Yet there is no envy, 
no jealousy and no suspicion between them. 
“. . . When he seeth thee, he will be glad 
in his heart.” 


The sages of the Talmud are impressed 
by this relationship and they ask, “Where- 
fore was Aaron privileged to wear the 
breastplate of the Lord on which were in- 
scribed the names of the tribes of Israel.” 
Their answer is as follows: 


“Because when he met his brother he re- 
joiced in his heart.” How true, when one 
man loves his brother, he has room in his 
heart for all the tribes of a people. 


As teachers of religion we may well re- 
flect upon this truth. If we implant in our 
hearts and in the hearts of our followers 
love for our brothers, we may ultimately 
and proudly wear the breastplate of the 
Lord upon which shall be inscribed the 
names of all the tribes of man. 
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io THE preparatory material for this Con- 
vention we were all supplied with para- 
graphs which, while disclaiming complete- 
ness either in scope or substance, responsi- 
bly reported widely current images of 
man. What I shall have to say will be an 
effort to address concretely my assignment, 
Strategy of Religion for Nurturing Sacred 
Images of Man. But it is necessary to com- 
mend to you what I end up with by way of 
an analysis of existing images thus reported. 
It reads as follows: 


“Man is a person created by God in the Di- 
vine image. This person is a part of nature, 
but has a destiny beyond nature. He is im- 
mortal. He avows a God-given moral order, 
is aware of and cherishes divinely given rights, 
capacities and responsibilities. This man en- 
joys creature comforts and pleasures, but his 
primary concerns are to live justly and loving- 
ly with his fellow men, to develop and enjoy 
the capacities of his mind for truth and beauty, 
to achieve spiritual integrity and security, to 
live righteously according to God’s laws, and 
above all, to worship God and grow in living 
with Him.” 
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Unless this statement is subjected to 
severe scrutiny our discussion will proceed 
on the assumption that what is said here is 
in general representative of the Image we 
have a vocation to nurture in growing 
minds, and that our pressing obligation is 
to gain skill in so structuring religious in- 
struction as clearly to articulate or other- 
wise set it forth, engender and nurture 
awareness of it, and motivate students to 
affirm it. 

The issue is precisely this: we must in- 
quire if the most broadly acknowledged 
Images of man are specifically enough in- 
formed by the religious traditions here rep- 
resented to do justice to their content. The 
propriety of this inquiry is absolute; for 
if we do not now and always embark upon 
it we will but add substance to the charge 
that has often and from many quarters been 
levelled against teachers in religious educa- 
tion, that our craft is the provision of 
pedogogical lubricants for an understand- 
ing of the Judeo-Christian faith which was 
characteristic of the day before yesterday, 
that religious education is the solidification 
into forms for communication of proposi- 
tions no longer valid. 

Can the practice of religious education 
any longer proceed on the assumption that 
its task is to nurture all that is contained 
within the category of the religious, and 
subsume under this selected data and re- 
sultant exhortations from the specific cate- 
gory — the Judeo-Christian? It is here 
contended that it cannot — and that it can- 
not because the facts forbid it. In mid- 
Twentieth Century we stand as the heirf of 
an enormous and exacting body of scholar- 
ship in Biblical study, and capital results of 
that labor can be summarized under four 
propositions. This study has: 

I 

Disclosed the distinction between religion 
and biblical faith. In his book The Renew- 
al of ‘Man, Alexander Miller writes: “Any 
satisfactory definition of religion must be 
non-committal about its quality and value. 
It is ‘Man’s profoundest solicitude about the 
things he counts most valuable,’ as Ralph 
Barton Perry splendidly says. But that in- 
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cludes everything from Communism to the 
Navajo rain-dance, as of course it should. 
The things man counts most valuable may 
not be valuable at all; and even if the things 
he counts valuable are really valuable, the 
‘god’ on whom he relies for them may or 
may not be able to deliver.”! 

In the same volume Mr. Miller does a 
summary of Old Testament faith under the 
chapter title, “A Religion that is no Reli- 
gion,” and a summary of New Testament 
faith under the title “A Religion to End all 
Religions” — and both Old and New Testa- 
ment students have confirmed the justice 
of his accounts. 

It is not possible here to go into detail 
concerning that in biblical faith which sets 
it over against the content of the category, 
the religious; it is only necessary to point 
out that Israel's most poisonous and per- 
sistent enemy was “the religions of the na- 
tions” (Canaan, Moab, Egypt, the Meso- 
potamian cults); and that St. Paul was re- 
jected by the Athenians precisely because, 
as he himself put it, they were very religious. 
Religion is always a way by which man 
operates upon a malleable Ultimate in order 
to affirm, realize, give meaning to himself, 
save himself. Both Judaism and Christian- 
ity deny this anthropocentrism and affirm 
an utter theocentrism — and the Law of 
Moses and the Teaching of Jesus, different 
as they are — are not different in that. 
Neither is a religion. The terms covenant 
and election in Judaism, and the terms 
called and grace in Christianity point to an 
entirely non-religious structure of the God- 
man relationship — and no single feature 
in the multitudinous data of that structure, 
either in word or in the central symbols of 
the cultus, is clearly exposed under the cate- 
gories of religion. 

II 

The disclosure of the particularity of the 
biblical speech has been the second achieve- 
ment of biblical studies. Israel, to be sure, 
is a community — and no one can object if 
sociological categories proper to men’s com- 
munities are used to describe her life; but 
the very term Israel points to what made 


*Doubleday 1955 p. 47. 
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her the kind of a community she was — 
and this particular fact was not only not 
shared by surrounding national and reli- 
gious communities, but they regarded it 
with astonishment, scorn, or sheer imcom- 
prehension. And the Church is a com- 
munity, to be sure; but salubrious categories 
of togetherness have no specifically socio- 
logical or psychological tools to pry open 
the inner meaning and active force of the 
adjectives — One, Holy, Catholic, and 
Apostolic. 

Love is a central biblical term; and love 
is a central term in humanity's career. The 
Bible declares that God is love; it would 
regard as blasphemous the declaration that 
love is God. For the Jove of which the 
Bible speaks, while related to, apprehended 
in, and actualized within the reality of our 
love — is utterly singular. It is, in the Old 
Testament the steadfast love of Israel's God, 
awful because transcendent to man’s mer- 
curial love expatiating in mutuality; in the 
New Testament it is “not that we loved 
God, but that He loved us” which is the 
substance of the Gospel. 

This illustrative list could be extended 
indefinitely; but the point, perhaps, is suffi- 
ciently clear. Religious education cannot 
content itself to use the biblical speech as 
a source for operational terms if it fails to 
ask after the particularity of those terms, 
nor use biblical phenomena as if that phe- 
nomenology were simply illustrative of 
man’s general religious quest. Too much 
empirical fact has been established. Torah 
is not a guide to successful living; and the 
Sermon on the Mount is not a manual for 
the integration of the personality. 


Ill 

The disclosure of the eschatological as the 
form of the biblical speech. No one, oper- 
ating with the simple sensitivity of literary 
discernment, can read the Bible without be- 
coming aware that a secret, never proposi- 
tionally disclosed, imforms that speech. 
Man's existence is not presupposed as a 
simple datum. 

He is relational in his structure; and the 
ultimate relation is a Creator. This rela- 
tionship not only establishes his ontology; 
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it determines his history as a person, and 
gives a strange dialectic to his evaluation of 
human history. The name for this strange- 
ness is the eschatological. At one and the 
same time it relativizes all things human 
and historical, and makes the human deci- 
sion and the historical behaviour absolutely 
crucial. “Today if ye will hear his voice!” 
The today is crucial; what man does in the 
here and now is determinative forever; but 
it is his voice; and his voice, the Word of 
God, is not capturable within history's re- 
ligious possibilities or silencable by history's 
achievements. 

The eschatological dimension of the bib- 
lical faith is alone adequate to the ambigui- 
ties revealed in contemporary culture. For 
it discloses vitalities which are relevant to 
and corrective of both historical optimism 
and historical despair. It places man before 
the tasks of earth without leaving man at 
the mercy of success; it drives man into 
causes and programs and all efforts to grow 
in peace, justice, and decency, without mak- 
ing an idol of peace, justice, and decency. 

. IV 

The disclosure of the contextual character 
of biblical ethics. 

It was an achievement of the culture- 
Christianity of the last century that it suc- 
ceeded, in wide areas, of detaching biblical 
ethics from the biblical drama of redemp- 
tion. The literal facticity of the biblical 
history had been brought under question; 
it was now possible and necessary to cher- 
ish the undemolished “ethical-core” of the 
drama. And because ethics is always re- 
garded as the most “practical” aspect of a 
total religious structure the really important 
thing had been rescued and the rest could 
safely be regarded as anecdotal framework, 
or a naive “pageantry of the Absolute” 
within which a pre-scientific people were 
obliged to ensconce the ethical teaching. 

We have come to the end of that road. 
Biblical ethics abstracted from biblical faith 
and the biblical drama of redemption are 
not only of no use, but positively confusing. 
At the top of the Ten Commandments is a 
“non-ethical” statement which determines 
all the rest; and even Cecil De Mille could 
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not communicate it. And 
grounding Jesus’ statements about anxiety 
is a statement about the “Father in heaven” 
which alone makes sense of his flat “Be not 
anxious!” — and which is not capable of 
psychological validation. 

The Bible is reléntlessly ethical; but it is 
not a summary of ethics, however elevated. 
To drop in on the teachings of Jesus as if 
in their naked aphoristic simplicity they 
were self-evident, or even intelligible, is like 
dropping in on the coda of a Bach-fugue 
having missed the polyphonic development. 

VI 


What, then, may be a strategy for nurtur- 
ing contemporary man in Sacred Images of 
the kind peculiar to the biblical tradition? 
At this point I must speak with a tentative- 
ness proper to my modest experience in the 
field. A large, and in my judgment, sound, 
generalization is as follows. It is the task 
of religious education to articulate at several 
levels of discourse the congruity between 
the human situation in its contemporary 
actuality and the reality of the biblical faith. 


satisfactorily 


Rightly to do this requires clarity at both 
poles of the task: there must be a mastery, 
on the part of writers and teachers in the 
field, both of the character and affirmations 
of the faith, and a genuine involvement in 


the human circumstance 
speech is addressed. 

In order that this claim may be given 
concreteness I want to conclude with a brief 
condensation of the biblical teaching about 
two significant themes — set this over 
against expressions of man’s felt situation. 
If the radical character of this pact is felt 
to be improper at certain levels of maturity, 
I can only testify that in my own home I 
have found formal religious education to 
have failed precisely for the want of a big- 
ness of a word from above which should 
assert ultimate adequacy for the complexity 
of the world-around. 

What, for the first instance, does the 
biblical tradition teach about death and 
dying? I recognize the variety and the 
splendor of the range of speegh — the spec- 
trum from a shadowy sheol to the thunder- 
ing and exquisite close of the eighth chap- 


to which that 
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ter of the Epistle to the Romans. But steady 
throughout is an eartliy realism that stands 
far away and high above the generality of 
our usual reflection. Death is a mo to the 
very vivacity of life; it is a torment and a 
terror. Despite the combined efforts of 
Forest Lawn and the manuals of appropri- 
ate verse about man’s frantic surmise con- 
cerning immortality, so useful to the clergy 
more concerned with analgesics than with 
answers, — despite all of this the reality of 
man’s finitude is breaking out in our day 
with a violence that can be meaningfully 
spoken to by nothing less than the God of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, the Father of 
our Savior Jesus Christ. One does not ef- 
fectually throw at a generation that is read- 
ing George Barker and Dylan Thomas a 
rendering of the biblical hope reduced to 
the genteel metaphors of Thanatopsis. Men 
are not looking at this mystery with those 
eyes nor speaking back at it with those 
words. To end by wrapping the draperies 
of our cataclysmic contemporary couch 
about us is not sufficient to pleasant 
dreams! Rather this: 


Do not go gentle into that good night, 
Old age should burn and rave at close of ‘day; 
Rage, rage against the dying of the light. 


Though wise men at their end know dark is 
right, 

Because their words had forked no lightning 
they 

Do not go gentle into that good night. 


Good men, the last wave by, crying how 
bright 

Their frail deeds might have danced in a 
green bay, 

Rage, rage against the dying of the light. 


Wild men who caught and sang the sun in 
flight, 

And learn, too late, they grieved it on its way, 

Do not go gentle into that good night.’ 


This, to be sure, is not the Christian faith, 
nor a Christian stance before death. But it 
is a fact of a size that ought instruct us con- 
cerning the kind of quarry needed for the 


*Dylan Thomas quoted from the Pocket Book of 
Modern Verse. Ed. by Oscar Williams, Pocket 
Books, Inc. 
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stones of a structure adequate to stand over 
against it. Or, as John Donne puts it — 


Send me thy thunder, O my God — 
Thy music will not serve me. 


And do you know, I wonder, George Bar- 
ker's poem, called “Sacred Elegy: Separation 
of Man from God?” I do not know what 
devices are pedagogically proper to make 
available to such a man the Sacred Image; 
but I know that his confessional articulates 
millions, discloses the bitterness of man’s 
self-knowledge, and may serve the Gospel 
of God in a negative way. The poet speaks 
of 


“. .. Love that sorrows 

In separation — 

The zooming zero spins as his halo where 
Ashes of pride on all the tongues of sense 
Crown us with negatives...” 


And concludes with this stanza, identifying 
the term dog with God; for dog is God 
spelled in reverse, and the relentless dog is 
a reverse metaphor of God-separation — 


“Incubus. Anaesthetist with glory in a bag. 

Foreman with a sweatbox and a whip. As- 
phyxiator 

Of the ecstatic. Sergeant with a grudge 

Against the lost lovers in the park of creation, 

Fiend behind the fiend behind the fiend be- 
hind the 

Friend. Mastodon with mastery, monster 
with an ache 

At the tooth of the ego, the dead drunk 


judge: 

Wheresoever Thou art our agony will find 
Thee 

Enthroned on the darkest altar of our heart- 
break 

Perfect. Beast, brute, bastard. O dog my 


God!" 


In one of his writings from his last im- 
prisonment, just before his execution by the 
military, Dietrich Bonhoeffer affirms that 
“the world has come of age.” He points 
specifically to the profound and irreversible 
disclosure of ambiguity and radical evil 
which informs every level of ethical reflec- 
tion and practical deed. His purpose is to 
make clear that only the divine forgiveness 
is an act big enough meaningfully to meet 
the deepest levels of fact about the self — 
relates again to his tormented time the cru- 


*Pocket Book of Modern Verse. 
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ciform character of a redemption which, 
while it may be rejected, cannot be desig- 
nated as irrelevant to what is thus disclosed. 

A generation whose recognition of Albert 
Camus attests the accuracy of his human 
image cannot return to culture-religion. If, 
in our effort to achieve simplicity in reli- 
gious education we forget that only a vast 
paradox is medicine for a vast ambiguity 
we are building up an adolescent generation 
for an adult let-down. 

A moment ago I spoke of the way many 
studies had disclosed the particularity of 
biblical eschatology. History is man’s place, 
theatre, but not his destiny. And his des- 
tiny is not known or entered into only at 
the end of history. But the Kingdom of 
History and the Kingdom of God overlap; 
and this overlapping gives biblical time its 
specific character and the biblical man his 
peculiar poise. 

I think it is not necessary in this com- 
pany to dilate upon the significance of the 
fact that by virtue of the dynanics of mod- 
ern historical experience our time is broken 
open — not, indeed, to affirm what alone 
is redemptive — but to weigh with fresh 
gravity the ancient affirmations of biblical 
faith. We have indeed come of age, so that 
gospels that declare the self-redemption of 
history by history have been exposed as 
false gospels. And that perhaps is why we 
are troubled with these lines — 


“Time present and time past 

Are both perhaps present in time future, 
And time future contained in time past. 
If all time is eternally present 

All time is unredeemable.” 


And read on to be blessed by a far-off for- 
gotten music in words which combined the 
immense quietness of truth with the angu- 
larity of contemporary experience. 


“Also pray for those who... . 
, evoke 
Biography from the wrinkles of the palm 
And tragedy from fingers; release omens 
By sortilege, or tea leaves, riddle the inevitable 
With playing cards, fiddle with pentagrams 
Or barbituric acids, or dissect 
The recurrent image into pre-conscious ter- 
rors — 
To explore the womb, or tomb, or dreams; 
all these are usual 
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Pastimes and drugs, and features of the press: 

And always will be, some of them especially 

When there is distress of nations and per- 
plexity 


Whether on the shores of Asia, or in the 
Edgware Road. 

Men's curiosity searches past and future 

And clings to that dimension. But to ap- 
prehend 
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The point of intersection of the timeless 
With time, is an occupation for the saint — 
No occupation either, but something given 
And taken, in a lifetime’s death in love, 


Ardour and selflessness and self-surrender.”” 


°T. .S. Eliot, The Complete Poems and Plays, 
Harcourt Brace and Co., N. Y. 1952. 
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I. 


E ASSEMBLE here this evening in an 

atmosphere as tense as history has 
ever been. The fearful possibility of our 
world being plunged into its most devastat- 
ing war is a present reality. Under the 
impact of Soviet conquest of outer space, 
dread expectancy grips our souls. Bewil- 
derment, confusion, frustration overwhelm 
us. The crisis of crises is upon us. 

Because from this crisis there is no es- 
cape, its challenge cannot be sloughed off. 
All of us, from the heads of state down to 
the humblest citizens, are intimately in- 
volved. And in equal measure each of us 
shares in the staggering uncertainties of men 
and women who seemingly have lost our 
cosmic bearings. 

But is there no way satisfactorily to meet 
this crisis? Is all hope of leading normal 
lives in an orderly society to be abandoned 
for this generation at least? Can no sign 
posts be found to lead us to the open road 
of peace with justice and charity? 

The right answer to these questions, we 
in this 1957 Convention of the Religious 
Education Association certainly should 
know. For membership in the Association 
is comprised of leaders in the two most im- 
portant areas of American life, religion and 
education. By profession, we and our fel- 
low rabbis, ministers, priests and school- 
men are guardians of a nation’s ideals, the 





moulders of its youth, the inspirers of its 
spiritual and intellectual progress. These 
are the functional roles we are committed to 
play in this vast complex which is modern 
America. 


But how well have we played these roles? 
If it is true that the dimensions of the 
modern crisis are to be written largely in 
terms of spiritual and intellectual deteriora- 
tion, of retrogression from the self-sacrifice 
necessary to support and foster a vitalized 
idealism, of general surrender to the debili- 
tating influence of soft living, then how can 
we escape from the charge of having a 
major share of the responsibility for this 
crisis? For all these losses are in the fields 
in which we claim professional competence 
and over which we are supposedly to pre- 
side. Please God, our dereliction of duty 
will not become sufficiently grave to merit 
for us the stinging rebuke that the fortress 
was betrayed by those who should have 
guarded it. 

Is this too severe an indictment? As- 
suredly I do not intend to be harsh, but I 
do want to be realistic. And so, let us 
examine the indictment. Have we not often 
followed when we should have led? Have 
we not often lacked the courage “To buck 
the tide” of a popular opinion or of an ac- 
cepted community practice which we knew 
was based on morally-wrong and intellectu- 
ally-unsound principles? Have we not often 
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compromised with truth and justice for the 
sake of easy expediency? Have we not often 
lacked the humility to give a straight answer 
to the simple question: “Are we doing the 
job we like to think we are doing?” 


It is not pleasant to pose such questions. 
But if out of this Convention are to come 
effective and enduring results, then we must 
be willing to face some very distasteful facts 
in the process of serious soul searching. And 
if we are thus willing, we will find that we, 
like unnumbered legions of others in the 
Western world and especially in America, 
have gotten into a very dangerous habit. 

We condemn with righteous indignation 
those in our ranks, and they have been 
many, who for one motive or another have 
played fast and loose with their democratic 
loyalty. We ask ourselves: What happened 
to these people? What kind of psycho- 
pathic cases are they? What strange breed 
of creatures are they? 


But even more pertinent questions we 
seldom think of asking: What's the matter 
with us? Why are we failing to make 
democracy attractive to significant num- 
bers in our own population and to tens of 
millions throughout the world? What in 
our civilization has broken down to the 
point of almost yielding by default to an 
alien ideology the most ominous victory on 
record? 


These are questions of transcendent im- 
portance. We must find the right answers 
or court disaster in our failure. In striving 
for these answers we must have the courage 
to come to grips with issues of utmost im- 
portance. We must in all humility examine 
the causes of our bewilderment and frustra- 
tion. The examination will not be easy, but 
it is an essential part of the price we must 
pay for freedom, and even survival. 


In the first place, let it be said with em- 
phasis: Communism is an effect and not a 
cause. It is rushing in to fill the voids 
created by the failures of the United States 
in particular and of the West in general. 
If more people were willing to admit these 
facts, there would be less confusion as to 
what positive measures must be taken to 
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withstand Communism and eventually to 
roll it back. 

No reasonable person can doubt that the 
present emergency calls for an adequate 
buildup of our scientific, military and eco- 
nomic resources and those of our allies. But 
only very simple or very deluded souls be- 
lieve that even overwhelming offensive and 
defensive armament can slay the monster 
and insure permanent deliverance from the 
threat of communist enslavement. 


Il. 

I am aware of the pitfalls of generaliza- 
tion and the hazards of striving to express 
simply the dimensions of a complex phe- 
nomenon. But I take these risks in an ef- 
fort to pin point what, in my opinion, is the 
root cause of the conflicts which have kept 
mankind in a state of explosive ferment 
and which threaten to break out in a world- 
shattering denouement. 

On July 4, 1776, a new nation, our nation, 
was born. Its genius was proclaimed to 
the world in the familiar second paragraph 
of the Declaration of Independence: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights; that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. That to secure 
these rights, governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the Governed . . .” 

Regardless of what might have been the 
influences working on Thomas Jefferson at 
the time, he described in these ringing 
phrases the true nature of democracy as ac- 
curately and as forcibly as in any human 
document anywhere. For in his master- 
piece he gave voice to truths, the acknowl- 
edgment and the implementation of which 
can alone insure the greatness of any form 
of government as well as its continuance 
among men. This was true in his day and 
it is true in our own. But do we believe 
it? We ever so proudly recite the Ameri- 
can creed. But recital is easy; performance 
is difficult. The test of our sincerity is not 
in vocalizing that creed; it is in living by 
it. Do we meet the test? Frankly, I am 
skeptical. 

Let me give you the grounds for my skep- 
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ticism. 
incident. 

Natchez, Mississippi, is a show place 
reminiscent of the genteel, leisurely ways of 
the old South. The city is fiercely and un- 
critically dedicated to what are called sacred 
Southern traditions. And yet, it was in 
Natchez recently that four white men and a 
group of Negro leaders decided to defy 
these traditions. They sat down together to 
discuss and the racial situation in 
Mississippi. 


I begin by referring to a pertinent 


assess 


The following excerpts of some of the 
ideas exchanged at that meeting are a fair 
sampling of what with increasing regularity 
is being said — thus far, mostly in private 
— all over the South. These are the ex- 
cerpts: 


“A cornerstone of the American heritage is 
the belief that all men are created equal under 
God and that the privilege of citizenship must 
not be denied because of race, color, or creed.” 

“The whole way of life in Mississippi (and 
I may add in the South, the North and 
throughout the Western world generally) is 
establisiied on the assumption that the Negro 
is inferior. The struggle today is the weigh- 
ing of the value of that way of life against 
the rights of human beings to maintain their 
dignity.” 

“The Negro doesn’t seek integration be- 
cause he wants to be among the whites but 
because he wants to be treated like a man.” 

“If Freedom and Human dignity are lack- 
ing, the fact that the Negro may be content, 
indifferent, or well cared for has little to do 
with the real problem.” 

“I don’t want to be given things and be told 
I should be grateful. I want to be treated 
like a man.” 


It is not my purpose here to expand on 


the race problem. I cite the foregoing 
views only to underscore that the basic issue 
in race relations is also the basic issue posed 
by a world that is almost literally on the 
verge of blowing itself apart. 

I want to be treated like a man! This is 
the cry that wells up from the hearts of 
millions in America, Europe, the Middle 
East, the Far East, the Continent of Africa 
— All over the world. To be treated like 
a man is a cause for which men will gladly 
suffer and bleed and die. It is at once the 
least and the most that a human being can 
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demand. The fact that so very many are be- 
ing less than man, explains more incisively 
than any other reason why revolution has 
been the characteristic note in world affairs 
for at least forty years. 


Il. 


But what does it mean to be treated like 
a man? It all depends upon what philoso- 
phy of man is in question. And it seems 
clear to me during the several days of this 
Convention as is evidenced from the many 
addresses delivered from this platform and 
from the exchange of views at the various 
seminars, that we have shown we are in a 
substantial agreement as to what our phi- 
losophy of man is. As I understand it, that 
philosophy can be summed up as follows: 
in virtue of their creation in the image of 
God, all men, irrespective of religion, race, 
financial status or of any other accidental 
difference, possess a dignity which invests 
each of them with infinite worth. Man is 
the only important being on earth. It is for 
him that God made non-human things. 
These are to be appraised and used accord- 
ingly. 

Precisely because all this is so, any sys- 
tem, be it political, economic or cultural, 
which fails to make the dignity of man the 
wellspring of its activity, can establish no 
valid claim to acceptance, far less to loyalty. 
Such a system is radically unsound, and 
fated sooner or later to crash amid the his- 
toric ruins of other such unworthy institu- 
tions. 

To enable man to live in accord with his 
exalted prerogatives, God has endowed him 
“with certain inalienable rights,” which 
because they have their origin in God, are 
beyond the tampering of men and govern- 
ment, and to acknowledge, respect and pro- 
tect which “governments are instituted 
among men.” 

This philosophy expresses in summary 
form what we in this Convention seem to 
mean when we speak of the Sacred Image 
of Man. If this be so, then we must vig- 
orously reaffirm this philosophy and when 
we return to our respective churches, syna- 
gogues and universities stoutly labor to im- 
plement it. Only thus can we make religion 
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and education the principal instruments for 
nurturing this sacred image. 

To deny this philosophy of man, I sub- 
mit, is to give a hollow meaning to such 
terms as human dignity, human freedom, 
human rights, and to invite the ultimate on- 
slaught of totalitarianism in one form or 
another. 


Men will not forever endure political, 
economic and social systems that undercut 
their human personality and force them to 
live in sub-human conditions. Sooner or 
later they will strike out, often wildly, 
madly, against their oppressors. In their 
frantic search for deliverance, for freedom 
to live in the fullness of their manhood, 
they will topple thrones and overthrow gov- 
ernments. They will even follow, in des- 
peration if nothing else, the leadership of 
tyrants who with insidious deception en- 
snare them with glib promises of salvation 
in “the perfect society of free and equal 
men.” 

If proof is needed that men will pay any 
price even for the hope of being treated 


like men, we have that proof with startling 
emphasis in the prevailing mood among the 
three-fourths of the world’s population who 


belong to the colored races. For the first 
time in history these vast throngs of little 
people — and I use the term in all rever- 
ence — are in a position to break the 
chains of foreign domination. During 
long and bitter centuries they have suf- 
fered as victims of the colonial system. 
Under this system they are treated not so 
much as men but as pliable instruments to 
enrich the treasuries of the overlord nations 
of the West. 

But the stigma of their being considered 
and treated as inferior to the white man, 
rankles even more dangerously than their 
resentment over the political and economic 
injustices foisted on them im the name of 
white supremacy. If the white man is too 
blindly prejudiced to recognize that Co- 
lonialism is in its dying hours, then truly 
the day of reckoning for the West is at 
hand. i 

Subjugation of foreign peoples has never, 
thank God, been a major factor in the 
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policies of the United States Government. 
But since our founding days we have had a 
form of domestic colonialism. The story 
of this type of colonialism is the most tragic 
chapter in our history. And if we are 
honest with ourselves and with our con- 
sciences, we must sadly admit that the 
chapter is far from finished. By law in the 
South, and by custom everywhere else in 
the United States, we have consistently — 
frequently with brutality — stifled the long- 
ing of the Negro to be treated like a man. 

This domestic colonialism is under at- 
tack, and its days, too, are numbered. Hap- 
pily for us, the attack is taking place within 
our constitutional framework. The Negro 
in his struggle for freedom desires to seek 
his goal through orderly, democratic proc- 
esses. He has shown through centuries of 
patient endurance that, unlike the white 
man, he does not have recourse to organized 
violence. 


In our treatment of the Negro we have 
seriously weakened the appeal of democracy 
to some two billions of people making up 
the non-white races. And if we continue 
to deal with the Negro as though he were 
an inferior being, we will force these three 
quarters of the earth’s inhabitants, who share 
the kinship of color with the Negro, to turn 
elsewhere for help and hope of freedom. 

Unless the United States and the rest of 
the Western world are willing quickly and 
gracefully to abandon their habits of do- 
mestic and foreign colonialism, the present 
possibility of avoiding thermonuclear ca- 
tastrophe will vanish. If we are unwilling, 
then maybe we don’t deserve to survive. 

At this time of reckoning, unlike similar 
periods in the past, there are only two 
choices. Either we build a civilization in 
which every member of every race can at 
least envision the dawn of a day when his 
desire to be treated like a man will be 
realized, or we can most certainly expect a 
rain of hydrogen and atomic bombs. We 
have the spiritual and material means to 
build this civilization. Our future hinges 
upon our decision to put these means into 
practice. 

However communist 


outrageous the 
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theory of man and society is, it has power- 
ful attraction for the uncounted millions 
who have felt the whiplash of slavery and 
semi-slavery and this has been laid on them 
by people who profess to live under the 
Judeo-Christian tradition. 

In principle, this tradition has the only 
valid answer to the overwhelming problems 
of our time. It insists that man is a cre- 
ated image of God, that his divine origin 
is the sole source of his dignity as a man, 
of his supreme value as an individual, and 
of his sacredness as a human person, and 
that government is made for man, not man 
for government. 

To this tradition the United States and 
the rest of the Western world give at least 
outward allegiance. Moreover, Judeo- 
Christian civilization from its beginning 
has been centered in the West. Western 
society, therefore, has never lacked the 
knowledge of how to make political, eco- 
nomic and social life a fit environment in 
which created images of God could progress 
securely toward their eternal destiny. 


But it is one thing to make guiding 
norms for right conduct; it is quite another 
to act in accordance with such norms. As 


with men so with nations. A knowledge 
of what is right does not assure appropriate 
action. The basic norms of conduct for the 
West are derived from the Judeo-Christian 
creed. The basic conduct of the West, how- 
ever, has too often been in sharp contradic- 
tion to this creed. 

Most glaring among our contradictory 
practices are the coldly-calculated dis- 
criminations against the less favored and 
weaker of our fellow men. No other fail- 
ure to live by our creed has been as dam- 
aging and as dangerous to the prestige of 
democracy. 

There are many who see, and incredibly, 
many who do not or will not see, that we 
are now reaping the full harvest of what 
we have sown in the name of international 
and domestic colonialism. The cumulative 
result of our inhumanity is becoming almost 
literally a killing white man’s burden. 

But although racism is and probably will 
remain for sometime “The greatest and 
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most conspicuous scandal” of the Western 
world, it is intimately related to an even 
more threatening evil. And of all people, 
we of the Religious Education Association 
should be acutely aware of the dangers of 
this evil. For it is the evil which distorts 
beyond recognition the sacred image of 
man. I refer to the alarming rate at which 
the theory and practice of materialism is ob- 
sorbing the thoughts and actions of the 
men of the West. It is this progressive 
exclusion of God from the minds and hearts 
of men that is inducing the spiritual, eco- 
nomic, political and social failures, which 
in the prevailing culture of the West leave 
voids in millions of men’s souls as well as 
their stomachs. 
In the words of Dr. Charles Malik: 


“There are many phases of Western life 
which are repulsively materialistic. The spirit 
of business and gain, the maddening variety 
of things exciting your concupiscence, the ut- 
ter selfishness of uncoordinated activity, all 
this is not something to attract and inspire. To 
the superficial observer who is unable to pene- 
trate to the core of love and truth which is 
still at the heart of the West, there is little to 
choose between the soulless materialism of 
the West and the militant materialism of the 
East. 

There is a general weakening of moral 
fibre. One gains the impression that the 
great fund of moral strength which has been 
handed down from the tears and labors of the 
ages is not being creatively replenished. There 
is thus unregeneration, a terrifying wastage of 
substance. 

Quality is in eclipse. Quantity and size 
dominate. Not the better and the truer, but 
the larger and physically stronger: these call 
forth moral approbation. 

. . . There is a corresponding bankruptcy 
of fundamental ideas. There is thus in this 
realm an unequal struggle for the hearts of 
men between communism and the West. 
Communism displays a set of generic ideas .. . 
in which it passionately believes, for which 
communists . . . are willing to die. There is 
no comparative ideological passion in the 
West. The talk about democracy, freedom, 
representative government, is woefully inade- 
quate; it deals for the most with pure form, 
sheer external machinery. It does not satisfy 
man’s deepest cravings for friendship and un- 
derstanding and truth and love.” 


1War and Peace, National Committee for a Free 
Europe, 110 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. 
Y. pp. 29-30. 
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If only we would be honest with our- 
selves, we would have to admit that Malik 
is right. All of us, each in his or her own 
measure, have betrayed a sacred trust. We 
have allowed ourselves and those over 
whom, as ministers of religion and as educa- 
tors we have exerted influence, to grow 
languid under the narcotic of a gadget-con- 
scious, sensate civilization. As inevitably it 
would, our almost total pre-occupation with 
material things has caught up with us, and 
we now stand in stark horror over the pos- 
sibility of invasion by intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles. 


IV. 


If what I have said in the foregoing para- 
graphs were the outline of a complete pic- 
ture, there would be cause for any pessi- 
mism and even despair. But happily there is 
another side, the true side of the West and 
of America. There is still “The core of 
love and truth at the heart” of our civili- 
zation. There are the Greek, Roman, He- 
brew humane traditions of the West, and 
not only the unhappy West of racism and 
materialism. 

Beneath the wounds inflicted on the 
West and on America by these aberrations, 
which sacrifice the higher values of the 
spirit to the grovelling demands of the 
senses, there is a sound and a noble soul. 
It is this body of faith, of truth and of love 
that we must revitalize; it is this soul, whose 
aspirations reach into Eternity, that we must 


recapture. 
How can all this be done? America has 
the answer. And we religious and educa- 


tional leaders have at once the high honor 
and the fearful responsibility to preach and 
to teach that answer and to prepare the 
people for the self-discipline and self-sacri- 
fice which the application of that answer to 
the desperate situation in today’s world will 
demand. If ever a nation had a rendezvous 
with destiny, that nation is our own. And 
it may well be that it is America’s destiny 
under God to lead the world to a new era 
of peace, of justice, of freedom, if America 
will only prove true to its better self. And 
America’s better self was never more elo- 
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quently caught in words than in the pas- 
sage from the Declaration of Independence 
we have cited. 

By what process can the suffering, the 
sorrow, the destruction, the slaughter, the 
inhumanity of these our times be made to 
serve as the foundation of a happier world 
to come? By what process can the lives of 
millions of the world’s youth be vindicated 
in the dawn of a new era of freedom and 
justice for all? By what process can the 
blood of Hungary's freedom fighters be 
made the life-giving fluid of a renewed and 
healthier world organism? 

There is only one process that can ac- 
complish this, and the sooner we realize it, 
the sooner will our eyes cease to flow with 
tears and the sooner will our hearts cease 
to ache with frustration. 


¥ 


But what is this process? As loyal 
Americans and more particularly as sincere 
members of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation we should know the answer. We 
are committed to the strategy of nurturing 
the sacred images of man as defined in this 
Convention. Permit me to suggest the fol- 
lowing ten-point program as an effective 
method of concretizing this strategy: 

1. To keep insisting that Americans 
should welcome a reduced standard of liv- 
ing so that we can share our abundance 
with needy people abroad. Whether we 
can prevent Asians and Africans from im- 
bibing communism is one thing. But our 
reason for feeding the hungry and giving 
them technical assistance is very simple: 
they are our brothers and for God’s sake we 
must help them; our shores must be kept 
open to refugees and our ships ready to 
carry our abundance abroad. 

2. To encourage cooperation among all 
men of good will — Protestant, Catholic 
and Jew — to tackle together the great 
issues of our time — so that in every occu- 
pation and profession there will be laymen 
serving their fellow workers and bringing 
the moral law to bear upon the day’s work. 

3. To build public support for world 
disarmament, for the United Nations and 
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its agencies, especially those practicing the 
spiritual and corporal works of mercy and 
for the realization that we must love our 
enemies as well as our friends if we are to 
have world peace. 

4. To keep examining our consciences 
until whites and Negroes learn to live to- 
gether as neighbors in Northern communi- 
ties; and to intensify the struggle for 
equality in all matters of public and civil 
rights, especially of voting and education in 
the South. 

5. To stress the importance of democ- 
racy within industry and the professions so 
that unionists, N.A.M. and A.M.A. mem- 
bers, and stockholders will act like responsi- 
ble persons and take an active part in their 
appropriate organizations. 

6. To explain the real danger of Com- 
munism as more than a world-wide con- 
spiracy and a ruthless military dictatorship, 
more than a philosophy of militant atheism. 
It also presents anti-communists with a real 
moral challenge. For the power of the 
Communist appeal rests on its promise to 
remove injustices in economic life, to end 
exploitation of landless peasants and to 
abolish international and domestic colonial 
rule over colored people. 

7. To have a sincere and practical inter- 
est in the “Forgotten little people” of our 
time, the refugees from Communism, farm 
laborers and migratory workers, the Ameri- 
can Indians and slum dwellers. 

8. To keep insisting that all freedoms 
must be defended — the right to own a 
home, an automobile, productive property 
and also the right to be free from the mass 
pressure to conformism exerted by adver- 
tising, television, and the movies. 

9. To train our people how purpose- 
fully to use leisure time by studying and 
working with them to evolve methods of 
employing their increasing leisure in such 
a way as to gain a deeper appreciation of 
the dignity of man and of human freedom. 

10. To work toward re-establishing the 
primacy of religious values in political, eco- 
nomic and cultural life by interpreting and 
reiterating that America’s greatness is to be 
gauged by the measure in which it remains 
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faithful to the principles of the great Judeo- 
Christian inspiration from which America 
derives its genius. 


VI. 


And in conclusion let me briefly sum- 
marize what, in my opinion, the lessons of 
this Convention teach us. They teach us 
that there is a God above us, the Creator 
and ruler of the world. They teach us that 
that man, every man, is made in the image 
and likeness of God, and consequently man 
is not a mere animal but the prince of cre- 
ation, the masterpiece of God's handiwork, 
the unique product of Divine omnipotence, 
constituted as he is of perishable clay, but 
imperishable spirit destined for immortality. 
They teach us that man, every man, is en- 
dowed with the dignity, the supreme value, 
the sanctity of human nature born of God, 
and that he is vested with a pattern of hu- 
man rights which no one can dare violate 
with impunity. They teach us that man, 
every man, is a sacred being, more precious 
than the material world and all the riches 
thereof, and that he cannot be made a cog 
in the collective machinery of an all-power- 
ful state or a prop to support the white 
man’s pretense of racial superiority. They 
teach us that political society is the instru- 
ment in the hands of a free people not 
alone to preserve law and order but also to 
take positive means to insure a reign of 
justice for all its citizens regardless of creed, 
race or color. 

Men:and women of the Religious Educa- 
tional Association, we are faced with our 
greatest challenge which is at the same time 
our most magnificent opportunity. In the 
full stature of our professional responsi- 
bility, let us rise to meet the challenge of 
a world frantically in search of the remedies 
which we can administer, if only we will. 
For our own sakes and for the sake of the 
country and civilization we love, let us 
think and pray and act as we have never, 
thought and prayed and acted before. It is 
late indeed, but not too late. But soon it 
may be too late unless we pull ourselves 
together and vow to hearken in truth and 
in deed to the message which echoes and re- 
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echoes above the massed wreckage of a de- 
caying civilization. It is the message from 
America’s Declaration of Independence. A 
message of hope to steady the faltering 
footsteps, to quicken the fainting hearts of 
the millions now writhing under Soviet 
despotism and of even more millions men- 
aced by the same tyranny. It is the mes- 
sage that every man, high or low, rich or 
poor, strong or weak, white or black, can 
demand of his government and of his fel- 
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low men that he be treated like a man in 
the fullness of Judeo-Christian traditions. 
It is the message that democracy is not an 
illusion and that America will spare no sac- 
rifice that the lights of human freedom and 
human decency may go on again all over 
the world. 

This flower. 


is freedom in its finest 


Thank God, whatever the price, this free- 
dom is worth fighting for! 











RELIGION IN CURRENT MAGAZINES (Concluded) 


RELIGION ON THE CAMPUS: The Christian Sciencs Monitor is continuing its series of arti- 


cals on religion on the American college campus. So far, about a dozen universities and colleges 
have been surveyed to get student and faculty opinion on religion. 
s — -_ J 
FLORIDA’S FAITH: Not long ago this column reported on an article by Marcus Bach who 
described the various religions and backgrounds in California; now comes an article in The Christian 
Herald, Jan. '58, in which essentially the same thing is done for Florida. David Wesley Soper writes it. 
s * e & 
NEWMAN CLUBS: All college chaplains will be interested in “What Are the Newman Clubs 
Doing?” in Catholic Digest, Dec. °57. 
eo 2 + = 
GALLUP POLL ON RELIGION: Father Robert Hovda comments on some results of this poll 
in The Commonweal, Dec. 20, '57. 
o 7 * - 
SUBSTITUTES FOR FAITH: Robert McAfee Brown, of Union Theological Seminary, reviews 
Why I Am Not a Christian, by Bertrand Russell, and Religion Without Revelation, by Julian Huxley, 
in The Nation, Nov. 30, '57. 


* 7 . . 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION: Interest in the philosophy of religion, quite strong some years 

ago, has diminished almost to the vanishing point in many theological circles, according to Gordon D. 

Kaufman in The Journal of Religion, Oct.'57. The author details reasons and remedies and a hope. 
& * e o 

JEWS BORROW THEIR RELIGION? 


Rabbi Bernard J. Bamberger answers this question in 
The Jewish Digest, Jan. ’58. 


WHY THIS COLUMN? With current magazines in mind, it is trying to do for workers in re- 
ligion why Dr. Will Herberg (Drew University) said before a recent meeting of the Religious Pub- 
lishers Group should be done for religious writing in general. He said: 

“We have more profound theological thinking in Protestantism in America today than at any 
time since Jonathan Edwards. It suffers, however, from the indifference, even the hostility, of Ameri- 
can review media. Compare the ‘New York Times Book Review,’ which runs its ‘In the Field of 
Religion’ feature periodically, and the ‘Times’ (London) ‘Literary Supplement,’ which devotes several 
pages of each issue and one complete i issue each year to religious books. The only other kind of books 
which the ‘New York Times’ treats in this way are criminal stories. 

“Important religious writing is being done today, but the general audience can’t find the books. 
They don’t even know about them. The press sees only the popular religion which they treat as of 
great journalistic interest, but completely overlook the other religion in depth. The few ‘name’ writ- 
ers, Tillich, Niebuhr, Murray, Heschell, etc., get their reviews. But there are many others of lesser 
stature with important things to say to our culture. Religion is thought of as an aspect of popular 
culture. But there are serious theological works meant for the layman which face almost complete 
ignoring in the general press. There are people interested in religion who do moderate amount of 
reading who don’t even know of the books especially written for them, neither academic nor popular.” 





THE HARVARD STUDENT COUNCIL REPORT, Religion at Harvard, is available for $1.00 
from the Harvard Student Council Office, Phillips Brooks House, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. . 
Chapter I of the Report was published in Religious Education, Vol. LII, Number 5 (September- 
October 1957). 

















Reports of Seminars 


Each of the fourteen seminars had four sessions for a total of over eight 
hours. The membership of the seminars varied from twenty-five to seventy. As 
the following reports show, varied and vital issues of religious education were 
frankly discussed. Some of the reports are summaries and some are chronological 
discussions. But all are significant documents. 


—The Editorial Committee 


Seminar No. 1 


THE HOME 


Chairman: Dr. Wesner Fallaw, Religious Education, Andover-Newton Theological School, Newton 


Centre, Massachusetts. 


Reporter: Henry E. Kagan, Rabbi, Sinai Temple, Mt. Vernon, New York. 


Consultants: Mrs. Katharine Byrne, Author and Home-Maker, Chicago, Illinois. 
Dr. Sylvanus M. Duvall, Social Science and Religion, George Williams College, Chicago, Illinois. 
Dr. William Furie, Director, Bureau of Jewish Education, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
The Reverend Walter Imbiorski, Assistant Director, Chicago Cana Conference, Chicago, Illinois. 
Dr. John Charles Wynn, Director of Family Education Research, Board of Christian Education 
of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


OW CAN the modern family develop 
“religiously oriented and motivated 
persons in a milieu of secular images of 
man”? The challenge of contemporary 
secularism to the sanctity of family life was 
the subject of the Seminar on the Home. 
There are numerous factors outside the 
home which have affected the images of 
both sex and love. An unashamed aware- 
ness of the physical reality of sex is wide- 
spread and desirable, but this gain has been 
accompanied by an unnecessary loss in 
formerly held, favorable sentiments about 
the psychological reality of love. Without 
such positive attitudes toward love, sex 
cannot be sanctified and only in the family 
can this love be learned. Whenever a child 
must grow without parents or with parents 
who are inadequate for their task, society is 
compelled to provide substitutes. Whether 
these substitutes be the personnel of a social, 
educational, penal or a religious institution, 
they must all become aware of the 
therapeutic nature of their relations to that 
unloved child. Social worker, child guid- 


ance expert, probation officer, teacher or 
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clergyman, will not only have to do what 
parents failed to do but what is far more 
difficult, undo what the parents did. 
Despite all the present invasions on the 
privacy of the home and the deprivation 
of the home of many of its former func- 
tions, there can be no question that the 
home is still the primary institution for so- 
cializing the child. Whether this socializa- 
tion will include a sense of one’s spiritual 
relatedness and a sound religious commit- 
ment will depend upon the religious ma- 
turity of the parents. Most parents, un- 
happily, are rank amateurs in the art of 
bringing up a precious child. Parents 
would have more success instilling spiritual 
attitudes of love and hope in their children, 
a wish they openly acknowledge, if they 
themselves had more specific knowledge of 
how their own religious tradition defines 
the spiritual relationship of husband to wife 
and wife to husband, of parent to child, and 
child to parent and of child to child. This 
knowledge should include at the minimum, 
the goal and purpose of family life as de- 
fined in sacred terms, and an awareness of 
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the role each member of the family plays. 

Three of the participants were asked to 
describe the sacred image of the family as 
developed and idealized by the three faiths. 
In Judaism, the home is described as a 
“mikdash meaht,” a little sanctuary in which 
the parents serve as “priest and priestess” 
at the altar of family love. In the presence 
of this altar, the child is reared to realize 
his sacredness. The Hebrew term for mar- 
riage is “Kiddushin” which means “the 
sanctification of life.” Sexual relations are 
thus permissible only in marriage for this 
sacred commitment of love lifts sex from 
mere animalism. Furthermore, marital 
sexual relation is in itself a sacred blessing. 
Therefore, birth control by artificial means 
has always been permissible not only in 
case birth is dangerous to the wife but also 
for reasons of planned parenthood. Since 
it has no concept of “original sin” and the 
reference of this concept to sex, Judaism 
has never felt the necessity of using propa- 
gation as the moral justification for marital 
sexuality. 


The duties of the Jewish father and 
mother are derived from the Biblical and 
Talmudic parental figures such as the Pa- 
triarchs blessing their sons, the functions of 
the woman as specified in the Book of 
Proverbs or the wise sayings of the Rabbis 
such as “not he who begets, but he who 
teaches the child is the father.” The duties 
to child as well as duties to parents are 
spelled out in the Jewish codes. When 
these responsibilities are rejected, divorce 
is admissible. 


The Mosaic principle that the Jewish 
people should become a “Kingdom of 
priests” and “a holy nation” was to be 
achieved through the religious education of 
the individual Jew in the home — “thou 
shalt teach it diligently unto thy children 
when thou sittest in thy house.” To this 
end, rules of conduct and an abundance of 
home ceremonies, rituals and blessings for 
every family occurrence, especially at the 
Sabbath eve meal, were developed for sym- 
bolizing the ideals of character and family 
solidarity. 

The supreme significance of the home in 
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the Jewish religious ideal is demonstrated 
by the very fact that it is included as one 
of the ten commandments given at Sinai. 
That this significance can be realized only 
if intimate relations of mutual confidence 
develop between parent and child is indi- 
cated in the very language of the fifth com- 
mandment, for a father and mother will be 
“honored” only if they deserve to be hon- 
ored. That growth of the sacred person- 
ality in a child devolves upon the parent 
is indicated by the position of the fifth 
commandment which stands between the 
first four which treat of duty to God and 
the last five which treat of duty to man. 
The family is paramount as the bridge be- 
tween God and man in making man con- 
scious of the sanctity of his relations with 
his fellowman. 


“The Catholic design for marriage and 
the family,” said a Catholic member of the 
seminar “begins with the belief that man 
is a composite of body and soul created by 
God. Catholics believe that the marriage 
contract is a sacrament; that this contract is 
indissoluble; and that within the marital 
union only may man exercise his reproduc- 
tive faculties. They believe, further, that 
the primary purpose of the generative fac- 
ulties is reproduction and that this purpose 
may be thwarted by artificial obstacles. 
Finally, they hold that the family is the 
fundamental social vehicle for the mutual 
development, perfection and sanctification 
of its members.” 


“If children are born of the marriage 
union they are, in a very real sense, ‘on 
loan’ to their parents and to the world, be- 
cause they have a destiny beyond the tem- 
poral. The prime spiritual function of par- 
ents is, to the best of their ability, to help 
these children grow in wisdom and knowl- 
edge of God. These children are in the 
world and of the world and they have the 
right to enjoy it, but they cannot sell out 
to its insatiable demands.” 

“Children must be fortified spiritually so 
that they can survive spiritually in a world 
whose ideals are not theirs; a world in 
which the secondary aspects of sex are made 
primary, in which contraception is accepted 
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practice, and in which divorce is very com- 
mon. 

“In their homes, it is hoped children will 
learn an image of man which is god-like, 
which raises him above the role of a point 
on a curve, or raw data from which buy- 
ing trends are predicted, or the adjunct to 
the machine he operates. Home must be 
the place where a child is a person, work- 
ing out his ‘lonely destiny,’ his individual 
salvation, armed with love, understanding, 
and the assurances of his ultimate and indi- 
vidual worth.” : 

In the Protestant image of the home 
reference was made to Calvin’s view that 
God created the family for the fulfillment 
of Creation. As God is the Creator so man 
is a Procreator and therefore sex is not just 
a biological expression. The continuation of 
the human race is part of the process of 
redemption. Protestantism emphasizes this 
“redemptive fellowship” of the family. The 
family exists for the sake of ends beyond it- 
self; it is the preparation of persons for the 
service of God. Therefore, the home may 


not become an exclusive unit merely for 


the pleasure of its own members. Since 
marriage is not a creation of secular law 
which merely recognizes and protects it but 
an institution based on a Divine creative 
act, it is essentially indissoluble. 

The matrix of the Protestant family is a 
love relationship in which all the family mem- 
bers are to love each other in the spirit of 
Jesus. This spirit is not taught by rote but 
caught by example. Jesus joyfully welcomed 
little children into His Kingdom so parents 
are to accept their children as they are and 
rejoice in the divine experience of their 
growth. In this relationship parents not 
only rear their children but are also reared 
by them. The woman becomes a more ma- 
ture woman as a mother and a man be- 
comes a more mature man as a father. 


By what sanction does any parent have 
the right to rear a child to approximate the 
sacred image of personality as defined by 
a specific religion? Will not emphasizing 
loyalty to one religious view aggravate dif- 
ferences and serve only to continue min- 
ority group identifications? This question 
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is a challenge, if the religious differentia- 
tions contained no ethical or social signifi- 
cance. However, there is too much concern 
with the question of being a minority just 
because the secular images of success insist 
on conformity and anonymity to serve the 
purposes of mass consumption. A Jew 
must take the calculated risk of anti-semit- 
ism and a Christian of unpopularity if both 
are to take their beliefs seriously. Values 
worthy of their truth call for the courage 
of committment. Furthermore, the tradi- 
tions and symbols of each religion comprise 
the most effective langauge for communi- 
cating the spiritual ideal of family love. 


The responsibility for transmitting these 
sacred images to the child rests with the 
parents, but are they intellectually and emo- 
tionally qualified for the task? Frequently 
they are deluded by theological termi- 
nology without understanding the basic dy- 
namics of human motivation. Superim- 
posed religious ideas may be dangerous to 
family well being even as there are sin- 
cerely pious persons who suffer nervous 
breakdowns. Too much pointless religiosity, 
too much praying can be spiritually debili- 
tating. Psychological studies of the family 
have shown that those homes in which re- 
ligion is too strict, or too little, are less 
stable than those homes in which an under- 
standing, loving religion is a cooperative 
venture in which parent as well as child 
participates. 

To be a mature parent an adult must be 
competent to educate a child especially in 
matters sexual, be aware of his or her ap- 
propriate role in the home and be intelli- 
gently conversant with the creed, code and 
cult of his faith upon which the family as a 
sacrament is based. These three minimal 
requirements were explored at length in the 
Seminar on the Home. Only when the par- 
ent is incompetent does it become necessary 
for the school to engage in sex education. 
To avoid prurient curiosity, prudence re- 
quires consideration of the method, the age 
and the sex of the school group. To pre- 
vent the degradation of personality through 
sex, it is also important that the emotional 
response and ethical aspects be not neglected 
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while teaching the biological facts. Of 
course, this could be done with greater 
effectiveness by loving parents if they could 
overcome tabus and be properly trained on 
how to teach sex to children. Unfortu- 
nately many parents resist joining adult 
classes on this subject because of their own 
guilt feelings about their own sex relations. 
Church and Synagogue adult schools must 
develop family curricula despite this resis- 
tance. 


The preparation of individuals to accept 
parenthood has become more difficult be- 
cause of the confusion about the appropriate 
roles of husband and wife. The desirable 
emancipation of woman has been accom- 
panied by an undesirable defeminization of 
woman. No differentiation between the 


male and female is taken into consideration 
in schools which educate boys and girls for 
a single undifferentiated goal. Furthermore, 
the masculine authority of the husband has 
declined because some males have been 
emasculated by “Momism” and _ because 
many are only absentee fathers, particularly 


in growing suburbia. As this trend was 
being discussed, one participant brought to 
the attention of the Seminar a news item 
which appeared that very afternoon and 
which told of a man in England who 
through surgery had been transformed into 
a woman. His wife had agreed to accept 
him as her sister in order to keep the 
family together! This was, of course, a 
scandalous exaggeration of the problem but 
the item served to point up the contrast 
between the modern family and the classic 
family of every traditional religion where 
the father was divinely endowed with male 
authority. 

This problem of the decline of father au- 
thority has been recognized as an important 
factor in the rise of juvenile delinquency 
but it may also be an important factor in 
the decline of religion. In his biography of 
Freud, Dr. Ernest Jones writes: “Psycho- 
analysis has made us aware of the intimate 
connection between the father complex and 
the belief in God and has taught us that 
the personal God is ‘psychologically’ noth- 
ing other than a magnified father; it shows 
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us how young people can lose their religious 
faith as soon as the father’s authority col- 
lapses.” 

Nonetheless, it seems that the new demo- 
cratic family is here to stay and authority 
will continue to shift to the more dominant 
or the more compulsive of the two parents. 
Woman will not return to a passive role, 
but can two co-equal authorities exist in one 
social unit? From the religious point of 
view the authority for authority should be 
love and should exist for the well being of 
the governed. Just because of the psycho- 
logical findings that it is healthier for a 
boy to identify with a father figure and a 
girl with a mother figure, the introduc- 
tion of religious values into the home might 
become more welcomed. Those religious 
values emphasize as primary the dignity of 
the person whether male or female and call 
for mutual respect for each others’ sanctity, 
nothwithstanding differences in strength of 
will. 


In connection with this religious aware- 
ness of the individual’s sanctity, one con- 
sultant advanced the opinion that in the 
home each person should be entitled to 
some privacy of his own. “It is true,” he 
said “that personality results from relations 
with others but both at home and at school 
too much attention is given to developing 
sociability and too little to developing 
ability. Abilities come from concentration 
and personality also grows through contem- 
plation. The members in a family are obli- 
gated to each other, but every member 
should also have the right to be alone. 
Some time taken by each, by father, by 
mother and by child to enjoy some privacy 
for himself in his own home would make 
for healthier relations among them all.” 

It is more difficult for religion to train 
parents to be competent teachers of their 
own children and to unravel the confusion 
in their appropriate roles than it is to teach 
parents the creed and cult of the faith. But 
even this area of adult education has been 
too long neglected by Churches and Syna- 
gogues. Many religious educators in all 
three faiths have a feeling of futility be- 
cause they realize that inculcating religious 
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knowledge in children cannot compete with 
the ignorance and indifference of the par- 
ents from whom the children take their 
value systems. 

One consultant was bold enough to sug- 
gest that the Sunday School refuse to ac- 
cept children unless their parents attend 
as is required by child guidance clinics. 
Because the usual adult classes in religious 
institutions have been too didatic, theologi- 
cal and formalistic, they have lost their at- 
traction and effectiveness. New strategies 
in family education on sex, on role and on 
cult must be explored. 

The new strategies suggested included 
the use of group dynamic techniques in all 
groups, for teen-agers and adults. Socio- 
drama and psychodrama would create a 
more receptive atmosphere than preaching 
and exhortation. People must recognize 
their own needs through self discovery. 
This sound principle is the basis of new 
curricula in family education now being in- 
troduced by the Episcopal Church. The 
Presbyterian Church is experimenting with 
publications that are used by both parent 
and Sunday School teacher. What the 
teacher uses in the child’s classroom is also 
studied in small neighborhood parent 
groups. This program is now being evalu- 
ated by the Family Education Research 
Board of the Presbyterian Church. 
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Pre-marital and post marital counselling 
was strongly advocated even though this re- 
quires special psychological training on the 
part of the clergyman. Clergymen should 
be encouraged to specialize in pastoral psy- 
chology. Wherever Churches and Syna- 
gogues can afford more than one clergyman 
one should be engaged solely for this work. 
Where this is not possible a group of 
Churches or Synagogues should join in em- 
ploying a competent psychologically trained 
minister or rabbi to confine his activities 
to pastoral counselling. 

Finally, the development of something 
new in the spiritual reeducation of the 
home, namely the Family Life Movement 
offers great possibilities. These include un- 
der a competent staff of leaders, retreats and 
summer conferences away from home for 
married couples and even for entire fami- 
lies. The Catholic Church has made con- 
siderable progress in this area through its 
Cana movement and the Presbyterian 
Church through its Church Family Camp- 
ing. As yet, the Synagague has not de- 
veloped a comparable movement. In this 
favorable environment, parents and children 
think through what they really value and 
fortify themselves against capitulating to 
the “hidden persuaders” for a hedonistic 
secularism. 





Seminar No. 2 


THE SCHOOL 


Chairman: Dr. William W. Brickman, Professor of Education, New York University, New York, 


New York. 


Reporter: Dr. Rolfe L. Hunt, Executive Director, Department of Public Education, National Council 


of Churches, New York, New York. 


Consultants: Dr. Eugene E. Dawson, President, Colorado Woman's College, Denver, Colorado. 
Sister Mary Janet Miller, S.C., Commission on American Citizenship, Catholic University of 


America, Washington, D. C. 


Dr. William Walden Pell, Il, Formerly Headmaster, St. Andrew's School, Middletown, Delaware. 
The Reverend John A. Hardon, S.J., West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Indiana. 


Y DEFINITION, this group limited 
discussion to images of man taught in 
elementary and secondary schools, public 


and private, not including purely religious 
schools. The following questions were pro- 
posed by report from the consultants: 
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1. What types of images of man are 
now being taught? 

2. How are the images communicated? 

3. How should they be communicated? 

4. What should be the outcomes of 
such communication of images of man, on 
the individual and on the community? 

Reports of addresses to the general ses- 
sions and members in the group contributed 
other questions: 

1. Is it true that anything which is not 
sacred is secular, and vice versa? Are all 
possible images thus subsumed? 

2. Should the teacher ever deal with the 
unknowable? 

3. Do secular images always unite, 
sacred images always divide mankind? 

4. Are we fully aware that secular im- 
ages have guided exemplary lives of some 
people? 

5. How can religious and non-religious 
schools use both sacred and secular images 
of man, never losing sight of the good in 
the “secular.” 

6. Is there agreement on the secular im- 
age? e.g., abstractions economic, sociologi- 
cal, psychic or psychological, vs. those based 
on self, egotism, pleasure, profit? 

7. Is there agreement on the sacred im- 
age of man? e.g. among Protestants of 
many kinds, Catholics, Jews, etc? Do these 
terms obscure more than they clarify. 

8. Instead of clear line between two 
antitheses, should we not rather see a range 
from “sacred” through “secular”? 

9. Do secular images serve to fill a 
vacuum left by technologically obsolete re- 
ligious images, historically and currently? 

10. Are trends observable in school 
practices? 

11. Does the public school unconscious- 
ly classify religion as unimportant? 

12. Can we teach spiritual values in 
terms of action? 

Among recent researches noted were 
Philip E. Jacob’s Changing Values in Coll- 
lege (Harpers, 1957), Charles Morris’ Va- 
rieties of Human Experience (University 
of Chicago Press, 1956), and a report by 
Professor J. W. Getzels of the University 
of Chicago to a group in the Conference on 
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the American High School, particularly his 
report of an unfinished study by Richard 
Prince. Prince suggests that a change in 
values is not a function of the high school 
experience; Jacob summarizes many re- 
searches to report little evidence that stu- 
dents change values in college. Morris in- 
dicates a total cultural determination of 
values, to suggest the importance of the 
community as compared with family, home, 
and/or school. 


It was recognized that objective evidence 
is scanty to demonstrate differences in con- 
duct between persons guided by sacred im- 
ages and those guided by secular images. 

Father Hardon distributed to members of 
the seminar a Statement of Principles and 
Policy on Atheistic Education in Soviet 
Russia translated from official Russian 
documents. (Rev. John A. Hardon, S.J. 
West Baden College, West Baden Springs, 
Indiana. If copy is requested please en- 
close $1.00 to cover costs.) 

Reports of practice from public and non- 
public schools indicated variety in both 
types of schools, and so make it dangerous 
to use generalizations in their description 
and judgment. Alvord Beardslee reported 
efforts of independent schools to teach re- 
ligion. Sister Mary Janet and Father Har- 
don reported philosophy and practice in 
Roman Catholic Schools. Walden Pell for 
Episcopal day and boarding schools, W. W. 
Brickman, Reuben Resnik, and Rabbi Ar- 
thur Gilbert for Jewish day schools, Robert 
J. Murphy for a private military school. 

Reports on public schools were heard 
from Gerald Read, Sam H. Moorer, George 
H. Reavis, Leland M. Randall, and others. 

A permissive yet diligent and firm chair- 
man gave opportunity to speak to the ques- 
tions in rotation. There were no votes. 
The only voted action expressed apprecia- 
tion for the chairman’s leadership and for 
the exchange of insights in the group, after 
a statement from Dr. Dawson that he felt 
we were making progress in conversation 
among the several viewpoints, that we are 
beginning to understand each other, that if 
such conversations might be continued, it 
will be possible to reach consensus. This 
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comment from one who had participated in 
many such discussions was heard with ap- 
preciation by others impressed by points of 
division. 

Your recorder would not regard any of 
the questions as definitively answered. He 
reports substantial consensus on the follow- 
ing points: 

1. In the American system, home and 
church have primary responsibility for 
teaching religion. 

2. We have little evidence of the suc- 
cess of any kind of school in sure communi- 
cation of values, and little information of 
the comparative worth of different methods 
of teaching values. We have little data on 
which to evaluate present practices. More 
research is needed. The Teacher Education 
and Religion Project of the American As- 
sociation of Colleges for Teacher Education 
is helpful. 

3. Variations in practice are so wide as 
to render dangerous generalizations in de- 
scription or judgment. 

4. Basic human needs of the child 
should be met in any school, and the meet- 
ing of these needs is a religious duty as 
much as teaching sectarian faith. 

5. The teacher is important in com- 
municating values. Teachers need better 
preparation and training to insure aware- 
ness of difficulties and opportunities for 
children of faith groups other than their 
own. 

6. Experience in other countries, while 
relevant and worthy of study, is to be ap- 
plied with caution to our society in the 
United States where we have chosen to 
separate the institutions of church and state. 

7. Many children attending public 
school come from homes lacking standards 
of values. The public school has a respon- 
sibility for their preparation for participa- 
tion in American life. 

8. Schools of all sorts have a responsi- 
bility for preparation of children for life in 
the United States, where they will partici- 
pate in a pluralistic culture. 

9. There is need for more study of the 
subjects of general education usually taught 
in public schools, and of more clear defini- 
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tion of the units of subject matter which 
usually involves matters religious. 

10. There is more than ethics in the 
sacred image, more to religion than conduct. 

11. Where consideration of religious 
ideas and institutions is integral to subject 
matter in the usual school subjects, schools 
should handle these naturally, as necessary 
in the integrity of the subject matter, under 
the usual rules of careful presentation of 
all viewpoints and respect for the right of 
the individual to judge for himself after all 
the facts are in. It was felt that manage- 


ment-labor and political issues would offer 
troubles on controversial issues as much as 
would those related to religion. 


12. The sanctions for ethical conduct 
from human experience are valid, and stu- 
dents in schools should be made acquainted 
with them, but never in a context which 
would indicate that these are the only sanc- 
tions accepted by all men. 


13. Some “religious” viewpoints have a 
non-theistic orientation; note the case re- 
cently decided by the court in Washington, 
D. C., granting tax exemption to the Ethi- 
cal Culture Society on the ground that it is 
a religious group. A school which teaches 
an “ethical culture” viewpoint teaches a sec- 
tarian position, and, unless supported only 
by that sect, should balance teaching about 
its views with presentation of other sec- 
tarian position. 

14. State and church schools in which 
children are segregated by races deny the 
sacred image of man as made in the image 
of God. 

15. A “crash program,” on science could 
lead to emphasis on materialism antagonis- 
tic to the sacred image of man. 

16. There is need for further communi- 
cation between public school and religious 
leadership. The proposal that public 
schools appoint a “coordinator with re- 
ligion” as suggested by Dr. Charles Dona- 
hue of Fordham University, merits further 
consideration. 

17. Every significant educational expe- 
rience has moral content. 

In a summary session, one or more per- 
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sons supported the point of view that any 
proposed role for the public school should: 

1. Be faithful to the American tradition. 

2. Include responsibility of the public 
school for teaching morals and ethics. 

3. Acquaint students with the variety of 
religious outlooks in the American culture 
and abroad, facilitate appropriate growth 
toward insight into all influential views of 
behavior, explore the manifold images of 
man. 

4. Encourage experimentation. 

5. Do something to give children liter- 
acy in religious terms and practices. 

6. Appreciate teachers, sustain confi- 
dence in public school teachers, and assure 
them freedom in teaching. 

7. Assist students to know several pos- 
sible roles of the self and of others, and 
give assistance to the pupil in his necessary 
task of developing a self-image, develop in- 
tegrated self. 

8. Make use of resources of having chil- 
dren from many groups and backgrounds. 

9. Give each child a sense of worth and 
acceptance. 
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10. Give understanding, appreciation, 
and conviction of central values in Ameri- 
can society, values both of the individual 
and of society. 

11. Develop each person to his best. 

12. Give concept of the wholeness of 
humanity, common destiny and unity of 
man. 

13. Help acquire religious convictions, 
sense of basic truths, sound personal morals. 

14. Recognize man’s responsibility to 
God, who would reward or punish in 
eternal life. 

15. Develop sensitivity to others, subor- 
dination of self to common good without 
sacrifice of loyalty to truth. 

16. Give self respect and sense of hu- 
man dignity for self and others. 

17. Assist the student to relate to and 
be sensitive of the cosmic and a friend of 
the universe — can be phrased in either, 
and probably should be phrased in both, 
theistic and non-theistic terms. 

18. Aim for reverence for God who 
created men and to whom man is respon- 
sible. 





Seminar No. 3 


CHURCH AND SYNAGOGUE 


Chairman: The Reverend Dr. Charles D. Kean, Rector, Church of the Epiphany, Washington, D. C. 
Reporter: The Reverend Martin E. Marty, Contributing Editor, The Christian Century, Chicago, 


Illinois. 


Consultants: Ira Eisenstein, Rabbi, Congregation Anshe Emet, Chicago, Illinois. 


The Reverend Joseph Sittler, Jr., Professor of Theology, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
The Reverend E. Harold Smith, Pastor, St. Joseph’s Parish, Wurtsboro, New York. 


D* KEAN teed off with a long drive 
in his suggestion that concrete congre- 
gational life at many points contradicts the 
sacred-secular distinction with which the 
conference was dealing. In church and 
synagogue the religious witness is effected 
where man finds himself, thus making it 
possible for the sacred impulse to transect 
the secular. At the same time it is possible 
that as institutions, church and synagogue 
are often called upon to fill roles patterned 





after secular stereotypes. This transecting 
from both sides need not create only a 
meaningless blur; it may also suggest crea- 
tive tensions. When the blur takes effect 
the church is a sort of “service-club” with a 
Rotarian-type emphasis on  attendance- 


regularity for its own sake. As an instance, 
marriage rites are often carried along on 
purely secular lines and extra-churchly tra- 
ditions when the church is chosen senti- 
mentally as the “atmosphere” for these 
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rites. Kean suggested that the panel should 
face ways of heightening the tensions with- 
out breaking contact between the sacred im- 
pulses and the secular stereotypes in church 
life. “By all means, don’t deplore the ten- 
sion — it's a creative opportunity.” 

The Rev. E. Harold Smith of Wurtsboro, 
New York, a Catholic priest in a small town 
that expands tremendously during the re- 
sort and tourist season contributed to the 
agenda the suggestion that the seminar dis- 
cuss not only the problem of the “blur” but 
also that of forming religious persons in 
the midst of the mobility and rootlessness 
of our day, particularly in urban culture 
and suburban life. With this, Father Smith 
expressed interest also in discussion of the 
current faith in religious “techniques” for 
dealing with and manipulating men and 
cautioned participants against the danger of 
over-intellectualizing the problem assigned 
to them when they dealt with stereotypical 
men, as this panel would be tempted to do. 

Since Rabbi Ira Eisenstein’s preliminary 
remarks touched off the first of three major 
topics we shall postpone review of his com- 
ment momentarily. Your reporter stressed 
the importance of church and synagogue as 
“cutting edges” of the larger religious com- 
munity, their microcosmic and concrete as- 
pects and suggested that the current as- 
sumed impasse between the “intellectuals” 
at theological centers and the “activists” in 
parishes was neither necessary nor fruit- 
ful. He also requested a discussion of ways 
in which church and synagogue through 
techniques of fund-raising, drives, advertis- 
ing, and mass-evangelism were depersonal- 
izing and using men to achieve secondary 
goals, “success,” “size,” etc. What are the 
theological resources to be applied to a 
sacral revitalization of* church and syna- 
gogue? 

With these preliminaries behind, the 
seminar adjourned to shape its program. 
The discussions developed tri-phasically: 
First, a prolonged discussion of the prob- 
lems of the sacred and the secular as such, 
emphasizing care in the employment of 
these images. It urged that religious groups 
“save” the world by participating in the 
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created order in order to redeem it. Second, 
panelists and contributors were invited to 
communicate by “unloading the freight of 
their own traditions.” Here the seminar 
moved from the somewhat mono-dimen- 
sional humanism of its first phase to an 
explicitly theistic stress on Judaism’s view 
of community as it participates in the 
created order and in Roman Catholicism’s 
and Protestantism’s conceptions of the re- 
demption of this order. Third, there fol- 
lowed an attempt at outlining with some 
precision some programs for church and 
synagogue. Emphasis fell on adult educa- 


tion, the dimension of depth, and on the 
picture of “cellular” parish life as a means 
of repersonalizing men in mass situations. 


The Sacred and the Secular 


It was Rabbi Dr. Ira Eisenstein who 
speeded the seminar by first slowing it 
down in his opening suggestion of dis- 
satisfaction with the formulation of sacred 
and secular images in the R.E.A. prospectus. 

Programatically this could mean that 
athletic activities can be seen as sacred acts 
just as synagogue services can become “secu- 
larized.” Education programs of religious 
institutions are often “sacred” in their deal- 
ing with secular subjects and “secular” in 
their dealing with religion. While Eisen- 
stein’s definition was acceptable to no other. 
participant, the sting of his accusation cer- 
tainly was. All agreed that if there is a 
functional defining line between the two 
images, this line is not guarded by its cus- 
todianship per se: church and synagogue 
are not automatic guardians of the sacred. 

Dr. Kean rejoined that it was necessary 
to state the sacred-secular distinction dia- 
lectically. The secular was potentially 
sacred, but it stood in need of redemption. 
Thus marriage is something which people 
“do anyhow,” religiously or not. Marital 
counselling and pre-marital conferences pro- 
vide the ministry with an opportunity to re- 
deem the act. A Mennonite expressed dis- 
satisfaction with the techniques of total 
withdrawal that had been part of his own 
tradition; this was not a completely satis- 
fying strategy. A Catholic priest suggested 
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that tensions between the two realms existed 
more significantly within man than around 
him (Isaiah 24 and Romans 8), for the 
world is said to be redeemed when man Is 
redeemed. 


Eisenstein was dissatisfied: do church 
and synagogue have a monopoly on helping 
people transcend their situations? Does 
their involvement in the secular mean that 
they have sold out and made their peace? 
A Catholic priest responded: church and 
synagogue are particularly helpful and par- 
ticularly concerned because they alone dis- 
cuss ultimate goals beyond the pragmatic 
in institutional. Panelists concurred that, 
in so far as religious communities are in- 
volved, their greater difficulties did not in- 
here in the elevation of the common rites of 
individual life, those connected with birth, 
maturation, marriage, death, but with mean- 
ing in the redemption of the social order. 
How do we bring the import of the re- 
demption process out into the world? What 
are our resources? An Episcopal rector 
stressed the remnant-concept in which a 
central core of concerned religious persons 
provide the central thrust. A rabbi who 
repeatedly disagreed with Eisenstein’s for- 
mulation placed the redemptive into the 
context of God’s distance and his holiness 
(Lev. 19). The human remnant responds 
to a holy God and provides the center of 
the redemptive thrust in the created “secu- 
lar” order which does not originally so re- 
spond. 

But to assert this was not to solve all 
difficulties, for church and synagogue find 
it impossible to achieve the proper distance 
themselves: “We are ourselves overtaken 
by the sins we seek to overcome.” It is 
difficult for the church to extricate itself 
sufficiently that it might serve and save. 
Several participants complained that the 
line between religious and secular com- 
munities was so nearly obliterated that the 
churches lost their potent force. 

The seminar broke into “buzz-sessions” 
at this point; each unit was to apply itself 
to chosen aspects of this first topic at issue. 
Dr. Eisenstein’s group discussed the applica- 
tion of the sacred-secular distinction to the 
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functional shape of parish life, concentrat- 
ing on the secularization of churchly ap- 
peals to fund-raising evangelism, “drives,” 
advertising, and slogans (“It pays to go to 
church.”) Father Smith’s discussants dealt 
with the difficulties of preaching in a day 
of increased mobility, rootlessness, deper- 
sonalization, and the popularity of psuedo- 
religious interests. A partial solution ad- 
vocated by this group was the idea of the 
separated community of the faithful as a 
background for Christian preaching; this 
remnant idea permitted the kind of retreat 
which offered new perspectives and new 
reserves for dealing with “secularized” 
man. 

Dr. Sittler’s group reviewed the same sa- 
cred-secular distinction, pulling it from the 
monodimensional to the transcendental 
plane (they chose the terms, the recorder 
didn’t). Here followed an analysis of man 
which began with the view of “radical” evil 
in the center of man’s being separating him 
from God. The task of church and syna- 
gogue is to help heal this breach: this is re- 
demption. But the group could not agree 
on what vision of transcendence and means 
of reconciliation to offer. A key was sug- 
gested in the idea of the fellowship of sac- 
rificial love (analagous to Father Smith’s 
“community of the faithful”) where the 
“accepted-though-unacceptable” man _ is 
moved to accept others in love and service. 
Here is a source and secret of new vision. 
The churches and synagogues are poorly 
poised for such definitions of community 
because the edges of the fellowships are 
blurred with the weakening of churchly 
discipline and particularity. This group also 
counselled a strategic initial stress on the 
difference between the two communities. 
Dr. Kean summarized the emergent unities, 
drawing comparisons to Trueblood’s idea of 
“the community of the concerned.” 


The Freight of Traditions 


Joseph Sittler assumed the chair for the 
second and third major topics. During this 
day discussion moved from the somewhat 
humanistic cast of implied general agree- 
ment on sacred and secular to a more sig- 
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nificant theistic differentiation. The per- 
vading pluralism of American life was seen 
at this point to be an asset, not a liability. 
Each member of the seminar was to con- 
tribute by unloading the freight of his 
own tradition. A Chicago suburban rabbi 
began by suggesting that it was time to 
insert the term God into a religious discus- 
sion. Invited to detail an option within 
Judaism, he chose to discuss the concept 
of community. In the Middle Ages Jewish 
life made up a totality within the separated 
community. The end of the ghetto has 
presented a problem for the remnant con- 
cept. The Jew, now part of the Western 
world, has also inherited its weaknesses. Law 
is reduced to ritual; it is no longer a total 
way of life. Or it is intellectualized; yet 
Jewishness is not in essence an intellectual 
concept but a religious one. The Jew of 


today may still acknowledge the creative 
power of God but he has difficulties with 
the problem of his total life in that crea- 
tion and especially with the question of the 
peculiarity of his people’s destiny. 


This turn in the discussion was welcomed 
by several who responded from a Christian 
viewpoint. For them a contemporary dif- 
ficulty exists which parallels post-ghetto 
Judaism: how define Christianity in a 
“Christian” culture? Several cited tech- 
niques for sharpening a sense of destiny and 
heightening meaning in the religious com- 


munity: family life conferences and retreats, | 


theological retreats for Christian liberal arts 
faculties, and others. But a Christian reply 
that matched the proffered Jewish outline 
awaited a delineation of contracts between 
the two faith groups. 

The Christian faith does not stress man’s 
striving in a community of law but God's 
action in Christ. Here, where new life be- 
gins is the point of beginning for ethical 
achievement. A Roman Catholic priest at 
this time coined the phrase “freight of tra- 
dition” as an obstacle to communication; 
each was invited to unload his own. He 
pointed out for himself contacts in the 
Judaic rootage of Christianity but moved 
on to Hebrews one: In these last days God 
has spoken in His Son. This gives the 


Roman Catholic his redemptive rootage and 
position; it is his light for the world. In 
the Church the Son has provided all truth; 
nor need the Roman seek for synthesis. He 
has one. Protestants in general agreed with 
the implications of the Christocentric wit- 
ness and saw in Christ the prototype of the 
new man, “The religious person” redeemed 
from all-engulfing secularism. But they 
squirmed at the authoritarian cast of the 
statement which preceded their own. 
Programatic Precision 

The final and somewhat longer discus- 
sion dealt with strategy and resources in the 
religious community. Dr. Sittler requested 
the reporter to pinpoint topics that would 
force a discussion of programs. The prob- 
lem, as outlined, was that of forming reli- 
gious persons, seeing the man behind the 
stereotype or image, seeing the creature of 
God in the nameless and faceless glob of 
mass men. In a day of compelling collec- 
tivizing, how do we separate the desirable 
form of community (the Qahal Yahweh of 
the Old Testament, the Koinonia of the 
New) from the secularized idea of togeth- 
erness? How can churches’ programs shrug 
off the depersonalizing sins of self-and-suc- 
cess-motivation and statistics and then pro- 
duce new religious persons? How can 
church and synagogue find single direction 
and orientation in a day of “multitudi- 
nism?” Particularly, how can they make the 
concept of religious community meaningful 
in the new urban-suburban picture of mo- 
bility and other-direction? What are our 
resources and what are our programs? 

Dr. Sittler chose an architectural illustra- 
tion, lauding the “do-it-yourself” trend. 
Decrying the sleek suburban-dress-shoppe 
aspects of recent architecture, he told of a 
parish experience in which young people 
themselves re-did the church building and 
found in this activity a purposeful and crea- 
tive outlet in life together. Can we recap- 
ture some of this inventiveness and spon- 
taneity? Discussion moved around the 
table. A Mennorite suggested that Sittler’s 
version could become simply another gim- 
mick if it was not first related to an orienta- 
tion in the purpose of the church in the 
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body of Christ, an orientation more explicit 
than any the group had formulated to that 
point. A Jewish leader stressed the role of 
adult education as a program for getting 
at the problem of depersonalized man. A 
suburban Episcopalian priest described joint 
efforts of ministers and YMCA to coordi- 
nate religious and athletic programs. Sev- 
eral persons emphasized the recovery of the 
teaching pulpit to displace some empty 
rhetoric. Another Episcopalian described in 
detail the family life retreats, the cottage 
meetings, the sector plans, the face-to-face 
group emphasis of his parish. Still another 
Mennonite returned to Trueblood’s cellular 
picture and stressed recovery of persons 
through witness, through involvement in 
the mission thrust of the churches. 

The pastor of a large Methodist church 
picked up the face-to-face-group motif as 
his church’s means of personalizing the 
hundreds of people. 

All protested the idea of gimmicks. What 
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emerged? Under various metaphors all _ 
stressed that church and synagogue must re- 
treat to advance, withdraw to attack, sharp- 
en lines to obliterate them, separate them- 
selves to win the many. Some used the 
picture of concentric circles. At the cen- 
ter is the creative minority, the remnant 
(not the same thing as an elite). Around 
this is the larger circle of the semi-commit- 
ted, semi-secularized people. Beyond these 
is the world that religious communities are 
to win through service. Church and syna- 
gogue programs must fit this picture instead 
of providing the minimum contacts with 
the greatest possible numbers of people. 
The cell, the remnant, the organism, the 
microcosm, the core: these were the pic- 
tures on which panelists and participants 
agreed. Here might be found the center 
of strategy and the depth of resource for 
forming religious persons in a milieu of 
secular images of man — however one de- 
fines the secular. 
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ELIGIOUS training is not cumulative, 

but must be tailored to meet the chang- 
ing patterns of world cultures. For too long 
a time we have had the concept that our ef- 
forts in the area of religious education have 
been cumulative through the generations of 
Christian knowledge. Out of complacency 
and the possible concept that we have ful- 
filled our tasks well, there is coming an un- 
derstanding of a new challenge in the area 
of religious education. Because of a more 





knowledgeable means of examination and a 
greater understanding of the field, we are 
coming to the realization that our genera- 
tion has not caught the deeper insights 
and understandings of the Judeo-Christian 
Image of Man. As our Judeo-Christian un- 
derstanding of man is coming into closer 
contact with the zealous appeals of Com- 
munism we have been forced to take a 
closer look at those aspects of religious life 
which too often have been taken for 
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granted. What was good enough for our 
fathers does not always carry with it suffi- 
cient meaning to meet the impact of newer 
facets of relationship with God for people 
of our day. The result is that upon the 
world’s horizon of today there is a new 
dawning of light which can be beneficial 
and effective in the midst of the apparent 
darkness. 

The stable community life of the past al- 
lowed a static concept of religion and re- 
ligious training. This static concept is in- 
adequate to meet the needs of the present 
mobility and interchange of cultures which 
have been hitherto unknown in our rela- 
tionship of man to man and man with God. 
Religious leaders must become aware of 
this inadequacy. Our provincial and paro- 
chial aspects of life have proven that this 
concept is not sufficient for a shrinking 
world. With some 35 millions of our own 
people moving from one place of occu- 
pancy to another each year the social and 
religious cultures of the static community 
have changed. Narrowly provincial knowl- 


edge and understanding cannot hold up 
against the insecurities, the frustrations, and 
the loneliness of a constancy of new expe- 


riences and relationships. The religious 
culture of a homogeneous, accepted situa- 
tion has been shattered for many people by 
this mobility and the consequent loss of re- 
ligious and social rootage. Besides this 
there is the presence in the world of unrest 
and revolution. The small compact com- 
munity of the city, the town, or suburb has 
now widened to include a sense of com- 
munity of the whole world. No longer can 
we be satisfied with the little valley which 
sufficed for our forebearers. What hap- 
pens in any portion of the globe has a defi- 
nite and rapid effect upon all of us today. 


Along with this is a new dimension of 
living for many of our young people. For 
the first time in the history of our country 
we have a large peace-time military estab- 
lishment which includes two and a half 
million of our youth. Along with these there 
are almost an equal number of dependents 
who move with the military personnel. Of 
these military young people, some 681,000 
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are serving in the various parts of the free 
world outside of the United States. Along 
with these are some 500,000 dependents. 
This is no little impact when we realize 
that over a million Americans are serving 
in these areas. Another 500,000 American 
civilians are serving in various countries in 
many areas of governmental and service 
projects. Some six and a half million of 
our people move into other areas of the 
world each year on personal travel and busi- 
ness jaunts. Thus something new has been 
added to the picture of consideration of re- 
ligious education and living. The potential- 
ities and possibilities of this have hardly 
been explored or touched in our usual de- 
liberations, even though this new dimen- 
sion is a field “white unto the harvest” for 
perusal and consideration. 

Our Seminar on the Armed Forces and 
Religious Education was again a prime ex- 
ample of the compartmentalization of a 
vast area of our concerns. Each group with 
its own vested interests dealt repeatedly 
with the particular problems and possibili- 
ties of its own area. There was little op- 
portunity or possibility for interchange and 
inter-communication so that the whole 
problem could be viewed in an adequate 
perspective. Somewhere there must be an 
interchange of ideas and concerns so that 
the entire scope of the challenge and op- 
portunity of the new day can be understood 
and dealt with in a concerted manner. The 
many-faceted Image of Man was again ap- 
proached only by the well-trodden paths of 
isolationism. We saw again as in a mirror 
the distorted reflection of our own concerns. 

We are the products of an era. The mili- 
tary problems and opportunities are but an 
extension and part of our present situation. 
Those serving in the many military services 
and governmental agencies are not some 
monsters of undetermined parentage. They 
are the fruits of the womb of America with 
all of the psychological, spiritual and physi- 
cal attributes and handicaps of the parents 
who fostered and bore them. The “mili- 
tary” is not some God Moloch waiting to 
consume the sacrifices of a placating gen- 
eration. 
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The “thou” in “thou shalt not kill” now 
becomes the collective influence of the mil- 
lions of our people who are living in an 
era of time in which it is necessary to have 
a fully equipped and well trained set of fire- 
fighters to meet the possibility of an arson- 
prone personality set loose in the world. It 
is a far cry from the person-to-person bow 
and arrow concept of confrontation to the 
thermo-nuclear potentiality of total de- 
structiveness. The hostility of one person 
against another has now changed to the pos- 
sibility of a mass hostility which can wreck 
destruction upon millions of people. Very 
few of our people are free from some aspect 
of participation in the military and defense 
program. This is not in any way to suggest 
that this military defense status is the best 
manner of dealing with the world situation. 
Certainly the Judeao-Christian concept of 
the Image of Man presents far higher and 
nobler methods of settling problem differ- 
ences. But the prime factor here is to em- 
phasize again that the military situation and 
the status of individuals participating in it 
is not different from the pattern of life as 
we find it across the world. There is no 
“military” image of Man being fostered 
upon a mass-motivated group of “clods.” 


Having gone this far, we can then under- 
stand that certain problems are more appar- 
ent in the military because of the intensifi- 
cation of the life within the military. Temp- 
tations are sharpened and more open for 
examination than in the ordinary com- 
munity. These temptations are present in 
virtually all so-called civilian communities, 
but with the more stable community pres- 
sures and activities they can be more easily 
kept from breaking into open view. There 
is nothing of a factual nature which indi- 
cates that the military community has any 
higher juvenile delinquency problems than 
the average “civilian” community. The ad- 
ditional problems of separation from the 
worshipping community, the social struc- 
tures, and the home influence, do bring into 
focus some conditions which are more radi- 
cal, but having been brouglit into the open 
they can often be dealt with in a better 
fashion. 
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Because of the better focus on some of 
the problems in the military we are enabled 
to see much which indicates that some of 
the moral, ethical and religious training 
which has been inculcated in the “civilian” 
community is not of sufficient impact to 
enable these people to meet these situations 
in accordance with principles of the Judeo- 
Christian concept of man. The several 
studies! of the reactions of those taken pris- 
oner during the Korean conflict have 
pointed up a serious moral and religious 
weakness in the fiber of many of our young 
people. The questions can be raised as to 
the effectiveness of our religious and moral 
training. Is it true that under pressures, 
possibly more intense than usual, our 
younger people do not have the religious 
and moral stamina to withstand these pres- 
sures and actually evidence a faith which is 
so often glibly expressed? The studies 
which have been made in relation to the 
development of Character and Moral Guid- 
ance for the Armed Services often point up 
the ineffectual attitudes of responsibility of 
citizenship and the principles of life in a 
free world. Has our search for material 
and creature comforts led us into a tranquil- 
ized “peace of mind” which will not with- 
stand the inroads of an insidious cancer of 
lassitude which will permit a loss of free- 
dom and respect? 


The way of life which we have been 
given and which we take for granted is 
seriously jeopardized by the possibility of a 
loss by default. The Judeo-Christian con- 
cept of life implies struggle, tension, and 
responsibility which cannot be satisfied by 
“peace of mind.” Job's struggle to find a 
meaning in life and a relationship to God 
and man must become a part of our re- 
ligious and moral training. We must de- 
velop that strength of faith which can still 
stand on the precept of “though he slay me 
I will still believe.” 

All branches of the military now have a 


1Captives of Korea, W.L. White. “Why did so 
many G I's cave in?” Mayer, U. S. News and World 
Report, Feb. 24, 1956. “Who Shoots and who 
runs?” U. S. News and World Report. July, 
1957. Ride to Panmunjon, Duane Thorin, Henry 


Regnery Co., 1956. 
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mandatory Character and Moral Education 
program which is attempting to bring into 
sharp focus some of the attitudes which 
must be present if we are to carry forth the 
religious and moral principles of life. No 
one of these is perfect in its methodology 
or effectiveness, but there is a continuing 
striving to make these programs effective. 
However, it is extremely difficult effective- 
ly to impinge a program of this nature 
upon minds and hearts that should have met 
this approach all along the growing edge 
of their personalities through the years. One 
sergeant exclaimed: “We are trying in this 
program to inculcate attitudes at a late age 
which should have been brought to bear 
during all of the growing years.” This pro- 
gram of Character and Moral Training deals 
with actual situations rather than theories. 
It is the consensus of the seminar that a 
real effort should be made by all education- 
al and religious leaders to deal with the 
moral, ethical and spiritual approaches to 
life in a more effective manner. Community 
agencies, schools, churches and the home 
need to share in more realistic approaches 


‘to the facing of the actual situations youth 
will face in a civilization such as ours. 


In flight training an instrument called 
the “Simulator” is used to train men as they 
undergo the transition from one type of 
aeroplane to a more advanced type. It is 
the actual “mock-up” of the, newer type of 
plane to be flown. Here int this simulator 
every possible emergency and condition 
which will be faced in the newer plane are 
made possible and the individual is taught 
how to meet these emergencies and situa- 
tions. He becomes so proficient in meeting 
situations in this controlled atmos- 
phere that he does not have to theorize as 
to how they will be met in actuality. He 
actually meets them under a controlled situ- 
ation and becomes effective in meeting 
them. When the real or actual emergency 
arises he is thus able to face it with facility 
and knowledge. Thus should our ethical, 
moral and spiritual training be made avail- 
able for all of our youth. Concrete courses 
in attitudes toward- the pressure type of 
temptations should be presented with frank- 


these 
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ness. The facts of prostitution, excessive 
drinking, drug addiction and gambling can 
be presented realistically in such manner as 
to prepare the youth to face the real thing 
with no doubt as to right and wrong, and 
further, to enable them to face these temp- 
tations by automatically acting in the higher 
spiritual and moral image. Then experi- 
mentation and possible disaster can be 
avoided much more effectively. 

The program of Religious Education in 
the Armed Forces is often little understood 
or known by the “civilian” community. It 
comes as something strange to many to 
learn that there are several hundred thou- 
sands of young people in the military who 
are receiving the very finest of religious 
education. A program of a Unified Sunday 
School Curriculum has been developed for 
Protestants in the military which enables a 
continuity often unheard of in the ordinary 
church. Because of the necessary mobility 
of the Armed Forces it proved to be diffi- 
cult to meet the gaps in religious education 
which too often occurred. More and more 
young people are being uprooted from their 
normal growth periods by this mobility of 
our population. There is a real need to 
have some continuity in the religious train- 
ing which will not allow great gaps in the 
instruction. Some 60% of the Protestant 
chaplains are using the Unified Curriculum 
which allows the youngster in the depen- 
dent status of the Armed Forces to keep a 
continuity in his religious development. 
One youngster, faced with the non-unified 
approach in his being moved from one base 
to another several times, and encountering 
Moses at each new place, said, “I haven't 
anything against Moses, but there must be 
someone else in the Bible for me to learn 
about.” 


The Unified Curriculum approach is not 
static. There is an annual review of the 
tentative selections of materials for the year 
ahead and the two years following, in an 
overall three-year cycle. Different, better 
units are chosen when available. This has 
already improved the curriculum as origi- 
nally devised for the first three-year cycle, 
which began in the fall of 1954. Through 
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this review procedure the committee and 
consultants are able to take account of prob- 
lem areas as they arise and are reported 
through the offices of the Chiefs of Chap- 
lains. There is no belief on the part of 
these consultants that there is only one once- 
and-for-all type of material which will meet 
the developing needs of military personnel. 
Facilities are made available on almost all 
military bases for conducting religious edu- 
cation programs. The average size of the 
Protestant Church Schools on these bases is 
150, while there are several that have at- 
tendances of over a thousand young people. 
It is one of the major concerns of the mili- 
tary at the present time. The program is 
proving to be very effective in meeting the 
needs of this large segment of our youth. 

The Armed Forces cannot adequately sub- 
stitute for parents of the youth placed in 
their charge. Certainly the charge of 
“momism” cannot be leveled at the Ser- 
vices. They have assumed that they were 
being given young people with adequate 
moral and spiritual training to meet the ex- 
igencies of the situation, but it has been 
found far too often that this is not the case. 
In a period when the utmost of mechanical 
and technical training is needed to operate 
an efficient military establishment, there is 
not enough time to make up for all the 
training which should have been made 
available during the educational growth pe- 
riod of the young people. Yet the Armed 
Forces are extremely concerned with the 
building of strong lives and personalities 
that can assume the necessary responsibili- 
ties of maintaining the obligations of a free 
world. 


Certainly, on the positive side, the mili- 
tary is promoting the kind of cooperation 
without compromise which must be prac- 
ticed in a shrinking world community. 
Where, other than in the military could be 
found a community in which, on each Wed- 
nesday evening, a service of worship is held 
for some three thousand young people, fol- 
lowing which a period of instruction in 
their own denominational approach is given. 
Here, in one school building, classes are 
held for all the major Protestant faiths, the 
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Catholic, and the Jewish with some seven 
to eight hundred young people participat- 
ing. This is being done at one of the train- 
ing centers of the Air Force, and is with- 
out force or coercion. 

The Armed Forces have effectively pro- 
moted a program of non-segregation which 
has worked without any real difficulties. 
Working together, living together, and 
sharing together have produced an effective 
community where it has been proven that 
equal opportunity is more than a mere 
mouthing of preachers. Here the man to 
man as a human being, made in the image 
of the Creator, confrontation is put into 
actual practice. The dire results which had 
been prophesied for this program have 
never eventuated. 

One of the finest by-products of the mili- 
tary situation has been the association of 
the youth with cultures other than their 
own. This training for living in “one 
world” cannot be easily brushed aside. Cer- 
tainly all kinds of incidents can be given 
where there has been a conflict of cultures, 
but there are also those myriads of illustra- 
tions where, for the first time, youth of our 
country have successfully come into actual 
and continued contact with others of differ- 
ing backgrounds and attitudes. There is 
still too much endeaver to live in the “little 
Americas” with a simulated known culture, 
but it is not possible to live in close prox- 
imity with other cultures without some of 
it brushing off on all concerned. With a 
heightened appreciation and practice of the 
Judeo-Christian Image of Man by these 
countless numbers of “ambassadors” there is 
laid the basis for greater understanding and 
cooperation. 


Specific recommendations of the seminar 
deal primarily with a heightened sense of 
relationship between the military and the 
civilian agencies, educational and religious. 
No longer can the effective work with the 
two and a half million young people in the 
Armed Forces be considered something 
wholly apart from the rest of life. Here is 
a large segment of our youth between the 
ages of 18 and 25 that is not being touched 
by any of the established religious groups. 
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Truly this is one of the greatest fields of 
evangelization of our present age. Out of 
this group is coming the leaders of tomor- 
row'’s world. They cannot be neglected or 
forgotten or shoved carelessly aside. 

Therefore the Seminar recommends: 

1. That a representative of the Armed 
Forces Chaplains Board be a member of the 
Religious Education Association, preferably 
in a planning or working relationship. 

2. That a person or persons of capabil- 
ity be asked to present a paper at the next 
and succeeding Religious Education Associ- 
ation meetings, on the subject of Religious 
Education and the Armed Forces. 
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3. That some manner of interchange be 
worked out whereby other religious and 
educational agencies have the opportunity 
of sharing with the chaplains and related 
personnel working with the Armed Forces 
materials, approaches, and the philosophy of 
the related fields. 

4. That community agencies, education- 
al institutions, churches and religious insti- 
tutions, and the home be definitely encour- 
aged to train our youth more adequately in 
the Judeo-Christian Sacred Image of Man. 

5. That we express the appreciation of 
all of the members of the Seminar to the 
Religious Education Association for the op- 
portunity of sharing in its great effort. 
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I 


HE MEMBERS of the convention were 

intent upon analyzing how the present 
state of affairs came into existence and dis- 
covering devices for altering it. The prob- 
lem that kept coming to the fore was the 
practical one of establishing a beach-head 
in American consciousness for religion as a 
spiritual and intellectual force. This prob- 
lem is the of what faced the 
founders of the first schools in America. 
Their outlook was instinctively religious as 
ours is secular. They sought universal 
literacy as an aim of education in order to 
enable the average layman to study the 
Bible independently. We seek universal 
literacy, we say, in order to produce good 
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citizens and well adjusted personalities, but 
what we really intend is the maximization 
of the individual's chances for financial and 
social success. The problem of the first 
educators in this country was whether to 
make a place for secular subjects, and to 
determine how to treat them. Religious 
educators today are merely looking for 
room for religion in the already over- 
crowded catalogue of instruction and for ap- 
propriate ways of teaching religion (a far 
cry from either penetrating or permeating 
the culture with religious values). 


The elimination of religion and theology 
from higher education is not just a twen- 
tieth century phenomenon, nor is it limited 
to the United States. We are prone to for- 
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get that Cardinal Newman's classic, The 
Idea of a University, was not only an ex- 
position of higher education, but was pri- 
marily an argument for the inclusion of 
theology in the program of studies. His 
work was published near the middle of the 
nineteenth century. A_ similar argument 
was made hundred years later by Sir Wal- 
ter Moberly, a prominent Protestant leader 
in Great Britain, in his book, Crists im the 
University. 

The secularization of American culture is 
plainly evident, but its causes and implica- 
tions are still a matter of debate. To what 
extent have the schools and colleges con- 
tributed to this secularization? Is secular- 
ism, or too much secularism, necessarily 
bad? How much is desirable, and what 
constitutes a proper balance? How should 
the schools be used in recovering sacred im- 
ages of man and restoring sacred knowledge, 
if at all? The most serious and controver- 
sial question of all was whether present ‘pol- 
icies are engendering a secular religion, 
making a God out of Democracy, the State, 
Public Opinion, or a secular trinity of all 
three? 


II 


The seminar consultants presented four 
opening issues to the group. 

Sister Mary Ann Ida presented a typology 
of intellectual personalities, or as she put it, 
“images of man produced by higher educa- 
tion.” These were stated provisionally for 
purposes of discussion and were not based 
on experience, but derived conceptually by 
abstracting from four educational philoso- 
phies. First, she listed the “Great Books 
Man” who centers his development on the 
reading and discussing of some selected 
great books. The “Divided Man” came 
next, the specialist who becomes proficient 
in one branch of higher education to the 
practical exclusion of the rest. Then fol- 
lowed the “Existentialist Man” who regards 
the world as absurd and does not look for 
any fixed nature of man. The last was the 
“Pragmatic Man.” He accepts the under- 
lying principles of John Dewey, especially 
the principle that whatever works is true. 
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A residual category, for other types was also 
included. What Sister Ida was searching 
for was an image of the “Integrated Man” 
(and she knew what she wanted). 

The classification, it was agreed (includ- 
ing Sister Ida), was artificial. The group 
quickly demonstrated that it was more con- 
cerned with the conceptions of man stu- 
dents bring with them, and the alterations 
in these conceptions due to higher educa- 
tion. The discussion of this topic fell apart 
when Professor George Watson, a Quaker, 
and Dean of Students at Roosevelt Univer- 
sity quietly pointed out that in actual ex- 
perience our greatest problem was not with 
any of the types listed, but with the “mind- 


less man.” “We produce large numbers of 
these,” he said. 
Professor Maurice Friedman was the 


chief protagonist of the second opening is- 
sue, that of the role of the professor deal- 
ing with religion. He is a disciple of Mar- 
tin Buber and has already published two 
books on Buber. A central theme in edu- 
cational theory for Buber is the dialogue, 
the I-Thou relationship. A profound and 
moving notion that has influenced Rein- 
hold Niebuhr and others. Education, ac- 
cording to Buber, involves an existential 
situation engaging both student and teacher 
in a dialogue, not as in a Socratic dialectic, 
but in a unique and spiritual fashion. 


Friedmann’s problem was how to deal 
with religious pluralism; however, his for- 
mulation of the problem was not accepted 
by many members of the seminar. They 
were more concerned with a reversed for- 
mulation: How does a professor, in an aca- 
demic setting, justify his own personal re- 
ligious commitment in the face of religious 
pluralism? The Friedmann position seemed 
to suggest “comparative religion,” a course 
of action acceptable to many only as an ex- 
pedient device, but which was regarded as 
inferior by most of the participants. De- 
spite the diversity of opinions with respect 
to the problem of pluralism, it seemed to 
be the consensus that the teacher in a field 
of religion be openly committed. The so- 
lution most frequently suggested was the 
more obvious one of having members of 











the staff from each of the major faiths. 
Some large state universities have had pro- 
grams of this sort in operation for some 
time and others are contemplating begin- 
ning similar ones. 

Professor Kimber of Michigan State Uni- 
versity described the system at his institu- 
tion where there are Protestant, Jewish, and 
Catholic instructors teaching their respec- 
tive theologies. Father MacEachin, a Ro- 
man Catholic member of his staff, was 
present and commended the plan in glow- 
ing terms. Professors in this department 
have full university status and are paid by 
the university. 

At the University of Illinois, religious in- 
struction is handled through the religious 
foundations on campus such as Hillel, New- 
man, and Canterbury. These foundations 
may offer regular academic courses in re- 
ligion for which university credit is given. 
The university exercises some supervision 
rand certifies the professors. The plan, ac- 
cording to Professor Klug from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has been in operation for 
about thirty-five years. In his opinion, it is 
more flexible than the plan at Michigan 
State, but it does not integrate the religion 
faculty too successfully with the remainder 
of the university faculty. 

One of the best known plans is that of 
the State University of Iowa and Professor 
Michaelson, its director, described it. The 
University has a School of Religion which 
has been in existence for about thirty years. 
It is an integral part of the university, 
draws professors from various denomina- 
tions, and has elaborate course offerings. 
The school is separately incorporated and 
has its own board of trustees. It raises its 
own funds and appoints its own faculty, 
who must, however, have the approval of 
the central university administration. 

One of the most interesting plans to be 
mentioned, received practically no discus- 
sion in the seminar and is rarely taken se- 
riously in American academic circles. This 
is the idea of the inter-faith university based 
on models in actual operation in Canada. 
Sister Ida pointed out that at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, a public institution, there 
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is a Roman Catholic liberal arts college, 
Saint Michaels. The college uses university 
facilities, offers courses that are open to all, 
and its students belong both to the college 
and the university (as they do at Oxford 
and Cambridge), and receive their degrees 
from the parent university. Another parallel 
case, also drawn from Canadian experience 
(although not discussed in the seminar), is 
Assumption University, a private, Roman 
Catholic institution in Windsor, Ontario. 
Assumption University is in process of in- 
tegrating non-Catholic colleges and only re- 
cently announced the incorporation of an 
Anglican college. This trait of universal- 
ism is not conspicuous among American 
churchmen or in any of their hierarchies. 

Father Roland Simonitsch and the Rev. 
Luther Harshbarger spoke to the third and 
fourth opening issues, both of which can 
be reduced to one problem. Each wanted 
to know what should be the role of re- 
ligion in higher education, and, therefore, 
how it should be treated. Is it one more 
department in the University, as Professor 
Kimber of Michigan State suggested, or, as 
Professor Klug proposed, is it best treated 
as an extra or co-curricular activity under 
the auspices of groups and clubs like the 
religious foundations on campus? Is a 
professor of religion different from other 
professors? Does he have to be a model 
of the integrated Christian (or Jewish, 
etc.) scholar and serve as an inspiration to 
his students? Or is religion so deep, so 
pervasive, and so essential to culture, as 
Father Simonitsch contended, that it should 
set the tone of a college or university? Is 
theology, distinct from religion (Harshbar- 
ger and many others) and to be treated as 
a science just like any other science. Or is 
theology, not only a science, but the queen 
of the sciences and worthy of very special 
treatment? 

A great deal of attention was given to 
various institutional devices, mainly prac- 
ticed in large state universities, for teaching 
religion. The most prominent proposal 
was to establish a department of religion or 
theology as a fully accredited academic de- 
partment, within a given university, pro- 
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vided all the major faiths were represented 
and the department lived up to the spirit of 
academic freedom. For a few hours of dis- 
cussion, it seemed there was no other prob- 
lem than the gradual establishment of more 
and better pluralistic departments of re- 
ligion and theology. 

Professor Hellerich, a professor of his- 
tory, and a Lutheran, teaching at Maryland 
State Teachers College attacked this depart- 
mental pattern. “Religious education pro- 
grams at large universities,” he asserted, 
“are really peripheral and reach only a small 
number of students.” The assertion was not 
challenged. He went on to say that stu- 
dents should be assisted to acquire a sacred 
image of man indirectly, that is, not in ex- 
plicit courses in religion. This could be ac- 
complished in a fashion similar to the way 
in which secular images are communicated. 
It should be undertaken in various disci- 
plines by persons who are committed, but 
not too obviously. A religious professor 
should deal with religious points of view 
whenever it is relevant. This is no more 
than is being done openly and with great 
success, he said, by secularists in a great 
variety of disciplines. 

The case for departments of religion in 
large secular universities buckled under an- 
other, and, perhaps, more fundamental is- 
sue. Father MacEachin of Michigan State 
was asked point blank whether religion 
could be handled adequately by a compe- 
tent pluralist department in a large state 
university, or whether it was more desirable 
to have church related colleges and univer- 
sities do the job. His answer was that ob- 
viously Michigan State could not do for 
Catholic students what a Catholic univer- 
sity like Saint Louis did. This contention 
also stood unchallenged and members of all 
denominations acquiesced. 


Ill 


The climax of the discussion was reached 
the second day and interestingly enough, 
the topic was not higher education, but ele- 
mentary education. In the general sessions 
of the convention, two papers, in sharp op- 
position to one another, had been delivered 
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on the place of religious instruction in the 
public elementary schools of the nation. 
Professor Freeman Butts, a historian of 
American education from Teachers College, 
Columbia University, made a case for the 
exclusion of religious instruction of any 
kind in the public schools, while Professor 
Charles Donahue, of the Department of 
English at Fordham University, argued for 
the teaching of religion in the public 
schools. Both speakers were guests of the 
seminar on higher education the following 
day where they engaged in a public dia- 
logue, with members of the seminar par- 
ticipating. 

Donahue asked why Butts’ image of a 
free man provided for no commitment to 
an absolute, or for any ultimate concern. 
Butts recognized the question as valid and 
said that children do bring their ultimate 
values with them, but that is not the busi- 
ness of the public school to deal with these 
values or to try to change them. The closest 
the school comes to ultimate values is in 
dealing with freedom, which it considers 
only in an intellectual, social, and political 
framework, but not in the context of re- 
ligion. The public school should try to get 
children to cherish freedom, so conceived, 
but it must not try to find the theological 
bases upon which freedom rests, or whether 
it rests on no theological bases. Donahue 
replied that Burts’ notion of freedom was 
too limited, that it was an eighteenth cen- 
tury view. While the public school must 
remain neutral, it must also enable a child 
to be free to be a Lutheran, a Catholic, a 
Jew, and a Secularist. Donahue asked 
whether the school is to give moral guid- 
ance, and if so, how can it, if the area of 
religion is taboo. Butts responded directly. 
Of course the school tries to give moral 
guidance, but in doing so, it must not say 
to the child, you have not lived up to your 
church, but instead, you have not lived up 
to the sort of society we want. 

A long discussion followed involving sev- 
eral members of the seminar the point of 
which was whether or not Butts was making 
society, the state, positive law, or custom, 
the ultimate source of morality. 
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Butts while not arguing against religion, 
or its claims, was simply and unequivocally 
against its inclusion in public education. 
He maintained that public education should 
only go as far as fostering the image of a 
free man in a free society. Donahue, in 
turn, claimed that this makes the concep- 
tion of the free man in a free society an 
ultimate value, and if religion is man’s con- 
cern for ultimate values, then this particu- 
lar doctrine of freedom is itself a religion. 

Finally, it was Professor Butts’ turn to 
take the offensive. Why, he asked, did 
Donahue always refer to the public schools 
as “state schools.” Because, said Professor 
Donahue, all the schools are public. We 
have three kinds of school: independent, 
state, and church, and just as Butts resented 
the term state school Donahue resented the 
term private school. Well, if they are all 
public, said Butts, then all should share in 
public funds. Donahue refused to answer 
this on the basis of fixed principles. It is 
a matter of political prudence and history, 
and not of ideology or metaphysical prin- 
ciple, in Burke's sense of the term. Now, 


and in the foreseeable future, the private 
and church related schools are not seeking 


such aid. 
Professor 


“But the time might come,” said 
Butts, “when church _ schools 
would ask for full support; this will destroy 
the public schools.” 

Several members of the seminar, includ- 
ing Professor Butts, pointed to the unify- 
ing effect of the public schools in our 
pluralist society. Everyone acknowledged 
the value of this achievement. But a di- 
lemma exists at present. If religion con- 
tinues to be excluded from public educa- 
tion, then a strong incentive exists for re- 
ligious bodies to form denominational 
schools of their own. As these grow in 
numbers they will reach a point when their 
constituencies will become powerful enough 
successfully to exert pressure upon govern- 
mental agencies for tax support. Butts 
pointed out that there are about 256 de- 
nominations and asked whether we would 
want to encourage the growth of so many 
different religious school systems. But what 
is the alternative? The administrators of 
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the public schools have become like the 
workers in a government bureaucracy, that 
is, they have crystallized a point of view of 
their own, and constitute a strong force for 
the status-quo. They seem intransigent on 
the subject of religion, maintaining that the 
schools should stay neutral. The religion- 
ists say neutrality is impossible; it merely 
means giving support to secularism in one 
of its many variant forms e.g., hedonism, 
state religion, materialism, conformism, psy- 
chologism, etc., or to some combination of 
these. 


The dilemma is between having “divi- 
sive” denominational schools that treat re- 
ligion adequately (from the point of their 
membership), but do not do justice to the 
pluralistic nature of American society; or 
having a unified public school system that 
serves the ideal of pluralism faithfully, but 
makes a mockery of religious instruction. 


What needs to be recognized is that the 
leaders of religious education, in a nation 
of church-goers, are extremely dissatisfied 
with current policy, and therefore, it is un- 
wise to merely repeat the old nostrums 
when these are the very things under fire. 
However, Americans are only church-goers, 
and mot men and women of ardent religious 
faith and zeal. They are deeply committed 
to the secularists ideals of the culture, so 
bitterly attacked by various speakers at the 
convention and therefore, quite ambivalent. 
As products of a secular educational system 
they are also the captives of its ideologies, 
although the prophetic voices of powerful 
intellectual leaders in the various fields of 
religion disturb them. 


IV 


Whar has all this to do with higher edu- 
cation, the subject of the seminar, and of 
this report on its proceedings? Simply this. 
There is an ambivalence and a tension in 
American culture between secularism on 
the one hand, and religious sentiment, on 
the other. It is discussed more openly, in- 
deed, with considerable bluntness, at the 
level of elementary education, and obscured 
at the level of higher education, where the 
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problem is actually more serious and more 
meaningful. 


This seminar clearly revealed that reli- 
gious educators are dissatisfied with the 
status-quo in higher education. They feel 
that academic society is relatively untouched 
by religious and theological thought, and 
that existing practical solutions, such as 
pluralist departments of religion, or founda- 
tions teaching religion are inadequate. Secu- 
lar and church related institutions may co- 
exist in polite harmony, but the cordiality 
of this working entente is misleading. At 
a deeper level of reality, it pleases neither 
secularist nor religious educators. The very 
existence of this particular convention with 
its chosen theme is indicative of the dissat- 
isfaction among religious educators. On the 
other hand, the strong secular orientation of 
American education is no mere accident of 
history. Professor Max Lerner’s recent 
book, Civilization in America is an unusu- 
ally good example of the bias of secular edu- 
cators. He structures his entire account of 
the development of American education 
around the principle of freedom from reli- 
gious controls. In primitive societies, he 
says, education is the function of the teach- 
er-priest. In civilized societies, that is, the 
United States, education is secularized. The 
unavoidable judgment, from his premises, 
is that any return to religion in education 
would be a reversion to primitivism. 


The intransigence of secular educators to- 
wards religion at the lower levels of educa- 
tion is matched by both religious and secular 
educators at the higher level. Just as pub- 
lic elementary educators view the secularized 
public school as a working ideal, so the 
religious educators view the denominational 
college (or university). Both attitudes 
need to be revised in order to correspond to 
the realities of American social, political, 
and cultural life. Separatism, whether secu- 
lar or religious, is contrary to our way of 
life. Yet in the history of American edu- 
cation we seem to swing to either of two 
extremes: extreme secularism (at present) 
or extreme sectarianism (in early history) 
— the ideal of a school totally religious or 
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of one totally irreligious. Is there no mid- 
dle ground? 

A more suitable ideal for American edu- 
cation than that of exclusive sectarianism 
would be that of “mixed pluralism”; that is, 
a mixture of various philosophies, the- 
ologies, and ideologies, and persons repre- 
senting them, within the confines of a 
single institution — whether public, or 
private, or church related, — rather than a 
collection of institutions, each of which 
represents only a single and separate point 
of view. We are victims of religious isola- 
tion, of fear and mutual distrust. The 
Canadian experience in higher education, in 
this respect, has a great deal to offer us and 
deserves much more serious study and dis- 
cussion. Our present pattern of pluralism 
has not been a success and we need to seek 
more enlightened and more practical ways 
of implementing our pluralist commitments. 


While the large secular universities do a 
good job in communicating the weltan- 
schauung implied in cultural anthropology 
and analytic psychologies, and in material- 
istic explanations of natural science, theistic 
views reach only a small minority in these 
institutions, by comparison with the former | 
fields. On the other hand, the denomina- 
tional schools do not do justice to the rela- 
tivism of contemporary empirical social sci- 
ence, or the materialism of their own ma- 
terialistic natural scientists, and even fail 
in their appointed tasks with respect to the- 
ology. One has only to attend the meet- 
ings of the various denominations and to 
read their journals, to find this out. A fur- 
ther symptom of this failure, is the fact that 
the most capable students and professors 
prefer to patronize independent secular 
colleges and universities rather than one of 
“their own.” The bifurcation of American 
higher education into secular and sectarian 
results in a weakening of both types, aca- 
demically, and in a dilution of American 
culture. 

The principle that ought to be followed 
in higher education is the principle of mu- 
tual accommodation. Religious educators 
should be prepared to absorb into their in- 
stitutions the points of view of other re- 
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ligions and of secular philosophies. But 
this is a two way street. Secular schools 
should go as far as integrating whole col- 
leges from various denominations and pro- 
vide for a full expression of religious points 
of view. Private denominational colleges 
should make a much greater effort to inte- 
grate scholars, and students from other de- 
nominations, and also those who have no 
commitment. 

In a sense no essential administrative 
change has to be made in the existing pat- 
tern of having both secular and sectarian 
schools. The controlling orientation of the 
college or university remains constant. In 
keeping with the spirit of democracy, one 
merely provides systematically for a full ex- 
pression of minority points of view, or as 
the British say, “his Majesty's loyal opposi- 
tion is part of the government.” Higher 
education should not provide a refuge from 
strange and challenging ideas, but rather it 
should be the place where one has an honest 
encounter with all kinds of doctrine in the 
spirit of a free and open market. Instead, 


we find a cartel situation in higher educa- 
tion, with monopoly as the goal. 
The obstacles to such an approach are not 
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contained within the doctrines of the vari- 
ous religions (although there are some ex- 
ceptions), but in our American tradition of 
religious antagonism and mutual distrust, a 
tradition which the schools should help us 
overcome, but not by throwing out religion 
itself. There is greater mutual understand- 
ing, for example, between Lutherans and 
Roman Catholics in Germany the home of 
Lutheranism than there is in the United 
States. We still discriminate against, or 
treat on a quota basis, Catholic and Jewish 
scholars. There is inadequate understand- 
ing and communication among the theo- 
logians of the various faiths. 

Newman, Moberly, et al., are right in 
asserting that a university is deficient if it 
does not teach theology, but so is a church 
related college that insulates itself against 
the full shock of secular and anti-religious 
thought and scholarship. Religion can not 
make its way effectively into the public 
elementary schools unless we show how 
this can be achieved in higher education; 
it can not be an effective force in American 
culture unless it becomes a vital factor in 
the highest realms of American scholarship 
and learning. 
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HE OPENING session of the seminar 
on Monday morning, November 25, be- 
gan with a roll call to which some thirty- 
five members responded and thereafter an 


opportunity was afforded for the raising of 
various questions. At a short conference 
following the session, the consultants, on 
consideration of the questions raised, by a 
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process of elimination arrived at the topics 
which formed the basis of the afternoon 
session, namely: 
1. The meaning and scope of the 
Humanities. 
2. Teaching potentialities in religiously 
committed schools. 
3. Teaching potentialities in non-com- 
mitted schools. 


On Monday afternoon it was naturally 
relevant first to attempt to indicate the area 
with which the Humanities deal. In short, 
what did the members of the seminar mean 
by the Humanities? It was pointed out that 
two dichotomies may be indicated here: 
(1) between the Humanities and the Sci- 
ences, i.e. between intuitive apprehension 
and the accumulation of facts, and (2) be- 
tween what is human and what is not. To 
help to clarify our thoughts on the subject 
the Chairman adopted the device of pro- 
ceeding around the table and inviting defi- 
nitions. Using his prerogative as chairman, 
in order to provoke discussion, he himself 
offered the first statement, defining the 
Humanities in broad terms as meaning the 
integrated study of a whole civilization. 
Some of the members of the seminar had 
more or less limited their concepts of the 
Humanities to the subject matter contained 
in a selected group of courses, such as the 
General Humanities Courses in the curricu- 
lum of the College at the University of 
Chicago. Others were willing to accept the 
list of disciplines given in the description 
of Seminar 7 in the Convention Program 
as representing the area under considera- 
tion. Others very broadly equated Humani- 
ties with Education or with Culture and 
advocated the discarding of all labels and 
distinctions, since all education must move 
to one goal and distinctions merely cloud 
the issue. Several members considered that 
anything having to do with human values 
was relevant, i.e. that anything that reveals 
man to himself and contributes to the 
growth of the individual or represents man’s 
nature and aims or introduces him to 
imaginative experiences by which he can 
rise to his best should be included. Inas- 
much as science does reveal man to him- 
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self, science should be included. 
can be taught in a humanistic spirit and to 
be properly understood science must to 
some extent be so taught. Furthermore any 
discipline that throws light on man’s ac- 
tivities or on civilization generally should 
be included. Thus history, anthropology, 
political science, and such disciplines have 
their value as humanistic subjects in addi- 
tion to those traditionally considered hu- 
manistic, namely philosophy, languages, 
literature, art, and music. There was a great 
deal of discussion of the difference between 
truly liberal and specific studies, conceptual 
as opposed to factual knowledge, the differ- 
ence in approach to humanistic and scien- 
tific teaching. It was interesting to note, 
however, that despite variation in terminol- 
ogy, different emphases, and different ap- 
proaches to the subject, there was funda- 
mentally substantial agreement on the prob- 
lem. 


At this point the Chairman moved on to 
the second and third problems proposed for 
the day's discussion, i.e. the teaching of the 
Humanities in committed and non-commit- 
ted schools. An important point in this 
connection is that of faculty selection, since 
the images presented to classes and the 
method of presentation are dependent to a 
large extent upon the interests, capabilities, 
personality, and value judgments of the 
teacher and there is no identity of criteria 
for determining such matters, e.g. it is un- 
likely that unanimity can be attained on 
such matters .as the relative emphasis to be 
accorded to older and more modern works 
on the method of dealing with the promi- 
nence of sex in modern literature in the 
course of study, on the limitation in the 
teaching of literature to purely literary val- 
ues, or the pointing up of moral and ethical 
values. The Humanities are properly sub- 
servient to a set of values, a religion, or a 
philosophy and in a committed school Hu- 
manities teaching can be used to this end. 
But in a non-committed school can the re- 
ligion or the philosophy be played up? Or 
are the Humanities to be used merely as the 
basis of a search for the meaning of life? 
One might suppose that to be ultimately 


Science 


° 
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honest about life gives all the religion that 
is necessary and that enlightenment is good 
just On its own terms. 


The real question proposed for discus- 
sion, however, was whether the Humanities 
teacher feels hindered in teaching all that 
he wants to teach or whether there is pres- 
sure put upon Humanities teachers to teach 
in a particular way. One member of the 
seminar felt that in his college all religious 
reference is disregarded because it is not 
considered interesting and he added that 
there was no religion or philosophy in his 
college, that colleagues, even though com- 
mitted Christians, use a language for class- 
room and faculty meetings that has no re- 
lation to religion at all. There seemed to 
be unanimous agreement that religious 
questions are valid matter for discussion in 
Humanities courses, especially if such ques- 
tions emerge from the context. In the non- 
committed institutions there was agreement 
that in general no restrictions are put upon 
teaching. With reference to the committed 
institution, on the other hand, there was 


frank expression of opinion to the effect 
that a teacher should always respect the 
faith represented by the institution or else 


resign. While there should always be great 
freedom in answering religious questions 
raised in the Humanities, the teacher should 
always remain in orthodoxy. 

Out of various suggestions and queries of 
Monday afternoon’s discussion the Chair- 
man and the Reporter formulated the fol- 
lowing as possible topics for debate on 
Tuesday: 

1. The obligation laid on Humanities 
teachers to insure a place for the Humani- 
ties in education. 

2. The provenance of images of man 
in drama, history, art, and other humanistic 
fields and the use made of them in Human- 
ities teaching, i.e. the lasting values of the 
Humanities and their impact on the way 
one lives. 

3. Religion 
courses. 

4. The effect of the teacher on the stu- 
dent, ie. what kind of image is left by the 
teacher on the student? 


problems in Humanities 
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5. The effect of the study of the Hu- 
manities on the quality of one’s own reli- 
gious commitment. 

Obviously there was not time to discuss 
all of these topics exhaustively and the semi- 
nar elected to devote the day to the first 
and second. 


In raising the question of the obligation 
of Humanities teachers to insure a place for 
the Humanities in education, the Chairman 
pointed out that in the Mediaeval period 
religion was the rock bottom core of civili- 
zation. In the Renaissance the core that 
gave unity and communication was a con- 
viction of the value of the Classics. At the 
present time, however, with the application 
of mathematics to the needs of human so- 
ciety technology has become the core, and 
a knowledge of nature has supplanted the 
knowledge of the spirit. But civilization 
as a whole cannot be disregarded and there 
must be a grasp of the direction of the hu- 
manistic side. There are two favorable ele- 
ments to be reckoned with. Business men 
are becoming increasingly interested in the 
Humanities. Science is increasingly aware 
of the role of the Humanities in the libera- 
tion of the human spirit and technical 
schools now require the study of literature 
and philosophy. The problems of atomic 
physics have caused a deep concern for the 
Humanities. A few members of the semi- 
nar felt that these optimistic observations 
should be somewhat qualified. A minister 
from one of the suburbs of Chicago felt 
that the Humanities had made little impres- 
sion on his parishioners in the way of giv- 
ing them any rapport with the universe and 
with themselves and that they had no in- 
tellectual curiosity such as should be en- 
gendered by acquaintance with the Humani- 
ties. One member of the seminar considered 
that many scientists are wholly unaware of 
the Humanities. 

The general feeling was expressed that 
the Humanities should not resist the sci- 
ences, inasmuch as natural science casts light 
on man and the whole universe and stu- 
dents should be introduced to all the fields 
and prepared to see the differences. Inso- 
far as anything meets some human problem 
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and provokes response and helps to reveal 
man to himself it should be included. As 
a matter of fact the real friends of the Hu- 
manities are the natural scientists. Contem- 
porary education must include mathematics, 
science, and humanities and there must be 
an organic relation between them with 
neither side being played down. Proper 
training in the Humanities is necessary for 
a good body of scientists and, vice versa, 
proper training in science is necessary for 
a good body of humanists. Thus America 
can develop great scientists and great hu- 
manists. Teachers of the one should incul- 
cate an appreciation of the other. It is not 
necessary to reduce the curriculum, but it 
is necessary to make it more significant. It 
was brought out that many campuses have 
integration courses in the four areas of the 
Humanities, Social Sciences, Biological Sci- 
ences, and Physical Sciences and that this 
is a good thing, for humanists are usually 
abysmally ignorant of physical sciences as 
are the social scientists. In the European 
universities there is better training in this 
regard. While the mediaeval universities 
did have integration and devoted themselves 
to problems of theoretical science, they 
made no room for literature and the fine 
arts. Hence education dried up, resulting 
in an explosion in the Renaissance when 
mere logic chopping was no longer satis- 
factory. 


The foregoing discussion was finally 
summed up as follows: “Reflective disci- 
plines which can be fostered by the Hu- 
manities are necessary for the development 
of theoretical scientists who are indispen- 
sable to the natural sciences. And human- 
istic disciplines develop reflective skills only 
if the whole range of human experience is 
considered, including experiences through 
the natural sciences and mathematics.” The 
general position of the seminar was summed 
up also in the resolution which was passed 
at the luncheon meeting on Tuesday noon, 
urging the importance and full recognition 
of the Humanities in present day education. 


As to the images of man presented in 
drama, art, philosophy, and so forth, the 
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point was made that as the humanistic 
studies assume a weaker position in educa- 
tion secularism strengthens and the teachers 
of the Humanities must be constantly aware 
of their responsibility to keep the Humani- 
ties in their rightful place. In the further- 
ance of this responsibility what must Hu- 
manities teachers do and consider impor- 
tant? As a balance to the prevalent feeling 
that technology has achieved everything, the 
cultural values as shown in past ages must 
continue to be given priority and emphasis 
should constantly be given to the dignity of 
man and the rights of the individual as por- 
trayed in the great works of literature. 
Whether we work back from modern litera- 
ture to the literature of the past or vice 
versa, eventually the background of modern 
culture should be indicated and the student 
thoroughly imbued with it. On the as- 
sumption that the great works of literature 
play all sides of a case, whereas contempo- 
rary literature tends to play only one side, 
we should use both the older works and 
the contemporary ones. 

To give a more tangible form to the dis- 
cussion of images and the inculcation of 
images through the teaching of the Hu- 
manities the session of Tuesday afternoon 
started with the presentation of literary im- 
ages from three different periods. It was 
hoped that this would prove provocative 
in further discussion of what sort of works 
should be included in the Humanities cur- 
riculum with a view to projecting before 
students images which could be helpful to 
them in their ethical and cultural growth. 
The first two writers discussed, Aeschylus 
and Dante, have a very definitely religious 
content, a characteristic lacking in the mod- 
ern playwrights. Miss Smith presented a 
brief analysis of the Oresteia of Aeschylus 
with its problem of justice on the god-man 
level, emphasizing Aeschylus’ preoccupation 
with the development of the divine attitude 
from one of pagan retaliatory vengeance for 
homicide to a more equitable view which 
took into consideration the extenuating cir- 
cumstances and _ differentiated between 
homicide with intent, unpremeditated homi- 
cide and justifiable slaying. The trilogy 
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provides not a picture of the just man, but 
an image of justice, one of the most dis- 
cussed concepts of any period and one that 
has profound bearing on human behavior. 
As God grows in wisdom, so man also grows 
and finally justice is vested in men who 
will administer it with appropriate consider- 
ation of human rights, with gods to watch 
over them who are stern but beneficent 
rulers and who punish, not arbitrarily or 
because of inherited sin, the actual doers of 
wicked deeds who are themselves respon- 
sible. It is of course axiomatic that the 
student must first learn to read and to un- 
derstand what But after that by 
the contemplation and thorough analysis of 
the ethical and religious ideas of such a 
thinker as Aeschylus he should be able to 
get some direction in the formation of his 
own character and ideals and thoughts. 

Father Ashley cited Dante’s Divine Com- 
edy as an excellent case for this approach 
because in Dante's work all of the different 
fields are synthesized by a religious ap- 
proach. Rigorous reasoning from evidence 
is found in only part of the work in a sort 
of dialectic. There is Christian reasoning 
and pagan reasoning. Hence there is a rhe- 
torical approach. But it is the poetic ap- 
proach alone which explains the whole 
work. Dante tries to purge us and to lead 
us tO a vision 

Rabbi Isaac followed with some remarks 
on the image conveyed by contemporary 
drama, citing particularly Fry’s The Lady’s 
Not for Burning as representative of man’s 
feeling today, O'Neill's plays with the break- 
down of Romanticism, and Tennessee Wil- 
liams’ plays not as examples of immorality, 
but rather of an attempt to describe con- 
temporary society as the playwright sees it. 
All of the cases represented by such plays 
can be duplicated in society. Despite the 
emphasis on sex involved, the holding up 
of particular images which tend to appear 
typical and the over-statements which are 
only half truths, these plays are not neces- 
sarily merely rhetorical, but may be works 
of art. It is true that the sort of thing that 
is embodied in them has become a fad and 
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has undoubtedly taken in a lot of people 
who see no deeper meaning and perhaps no 
validity in deeper meanings. Audiences 
want sensationalism and modern playwrights 
provide it. There is, however, perhaps value 
in probing the depths of humanity and such 
plays should be studied as expressions of 
the depravity and self-pity of some aspects 
of modern life. One's response to an image 
presented by an artist can be empathetic or 
sympathetic. In either case perhaps some 
good arises. One may not accept the im- 
age but empathy enables one to deal with 
it. With the sympathetic response one can 
commit oneself to the image and it can be- 
come a part of one’s relation to oneself and 
to God. A wide range of both types of 


_ image is necessary. The teachers of the 


Humanities should strive to help to raise 
the level of artistic taste. Students should 
be exposed to great models and must in 
them be made to see the bearing on human 
life. The great difference between, for in- 
stance, Aeschylus and Dante on the one 
hand and the modern plays on the other 
is that in the former the element of re- 
demption is prominent, while this does not 
occur to any extent in modern plays. 

No attempt was made to summarize the 
afternoon's discussion, but the following 
would seem to have met with fairly general 
agreement: there is no such thing as a 
teacher who is wholly uncommitted to any 
faith or philosophy and every teacher is 
therefore bound to make some criticisms as 
he handles the sacred and human images, 
and there is no objection to his making his 
own commitments known. Moreover, it is 
healthy in committed or non-committed in- 
stitutions alike to have the stimulus of dif- 
ferent faiths and philosophies, selected gad- 
flies, as it were, to keep things alive. Stu- 
dents should not be particularly protected, 
except in the sense that they can earlier 
have their taste developed. After that they 
can face the less good without feeling that 
they are subjected to a cultural shock treat- 
ment. Even in a church school where the 
doctrine is presented as objectively true, 
the criticisms should also be presented. 
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HE SOCIAL Sciences Seminar focused 

its discussions on the response of the 
social sciences to the Convention's sugges- 
tion of the three images of man and the 
concern of the social sciences about today’s 
crisis in values. 

Social scientists are floundering some- 
what in an attempt to reappraise the nature 
of man. Two decades ago they would have 
been rather explicit in interpreting their 
relationships to the three types of images of 
man presented by the Convention: (1) the 
bio-mechanical, or mechanistic or natural- 


istic, (2) the humanistic, and (3) the 
sacred-religious. But there has been a loss 
of nerve. The high faith social scientists 
placed in the methodology and potential 


contributions of the natural and physical 
sciences in allaying society’s problems has 
proved disappointing. Scientific method- 
ology has not been the magic key and sci- 
entific accomplishment has not been the 
magic step to a moral and peaceful world. 
Old problems continue to exist side by side 
with multifarious new ones. This situation 
has caused variously disciplined social sci- 
entists to enter upon an “agonizing reap- 
praisal” of their fields of study and activity, 
especially of the images of man motivating 
their endeavor and the methodolgy they 
may best employ. 

Many social scientists presently distrust 
both the bio-mechanical and the sacred- 
religious images of man. As to the first 
case, man has become aware of his existen- 
tial position. He is not wholly at the mercy 
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of his biological inheritance, his physical 
environment, nor of the economic order. 
Self-determination has an entry as well as 
determinism. The Marxian analysis of the 
economic order, for example, may be obso- 
lete in its oversimplification of the picture 
of man. Abolition of private property — 
the remedy of society's problems — is 
nought but a mechanical gadget which fails 
in its contest with human nature. As to 
the second case, the social scientists may in- 
quire if the sacred-religious image has not 
reflected an unrealistic and starry-eyed ap- 


proach to mankind and its problems. Re- 
ligious institutions may have resorted in 
many cases to illusion and delusion. Have 


the churches done enough about the prob- 
lems of the world? Have ecclesiastical in- 
stitutions followed rather than led? Was 
a 1926 warning accurate in accusing the 
Protestant churches of paying too much at- 
tention to the hell to come and not enough 
to the hell already here in mankind’s neu- 
roses and psychoses? A distrust by many 
social scientists of either the first (bio- 
mechanical) or third (sacred-religious) 
image of man has made the second (human- 
ist) more attractive. Here ideals and values 
have entered the scene, encouraged by man’s 
ability to make rational and ethical choices 
and by his faith in creative contribution. 
Some members of the seminar felt 
that the field of psychotherapy shows the 
most advancement in the reappraisal of its 
role and is perhaps the most sensitive at 
present to new thought and development 
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The authors of papers delivered in a sym- 
posium at the 1957 meeting of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Psychotherapy appeared 
to be a scanning for a new image of man 
which would be more useful than any of 
the past. It was recognized that psycho- 
therapy has broadened considerably from 
Freud’s contribution, which excluded the 
sacred, through Jung, who goes to the border 
line of the sacred, to present students of the 
field. Why take slips of tongue, etc., seri- 
ously and not see the influence of religious 
experiences? Is this not an area of reality 
which should be dealt with? 

Throughout much of the seminar discus- 
sion the very practical and important social 
science question arose as to the relative 
merits of determinism versus libertarianism, 
or, expressed methodolgically, the empirical 
method, as based on psychological or socio- 
logical investigation, as an end in itself 
versus the concept that there are absolutes 
such that man should, through the educative 
process and the his creative and 
moral potential, be led to commitment. The 
field of political science contributes an ex- 
ample of this dichotomy. One school of 
thought in political science today holds that 
the science of politics is synonymous with 
the empirical study of political behavior. The 
followers of this school appear to be mes- 
merized by the necessity of applying the 
techniques of social psychology to politics: 
interviews, public opinion polls, voting be- 
havior, and behavior of administrators, legis- 
Why did President X, 
or Congressman Y, or Supreme Court Judge 
Z act as he did in a particular problem 
context? This movement in political sci- 
is tied with a revival of “Bentley- 
ism” — a proposal that the “realistic” way 
of studying political science is in terms of 


pressure-group interests. 
I é 


use of 


lators and yuages 


ence 


The behavioristic 


school wishes, then, to study politics in psy- 


chological rather than legal or ethical terms. 
the viewpoint is shot through 
with psychologistic assumptions about the 
nature of man. The behaviorist approach 
was challenged in the seminar from two 


Consequently 


points of view: 


(1) What effect does it have on the stu- 
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dent? Does it not leave the student empty 
of objective norms of justice and common 
good? Does it not persuade him that he 
is at the mercy of his environment? It 
was suggested that when we attempt to 
make a life philosophy out of determinism 
we quickly get into trouble. 

(2) Though we must admit that a man’s 
social and economic environment yields a 
strong influence, part of his environment, 
in the broad sense, is what he is taught. 
If a student is taught a conception of man 
which is empty of personal responsibility 
or of objective norms of justice and com- 
mon good, then such teaching fails to give 
the young person any ground for resisting 
environmental influences on his thinking. 
It was suggested that it is important for a 
teacher of government who pretends to be 
teaching his subject on a purely empirical 
basis to make his assumptions clear, show 
respect for contrary assumptions, and even 
show how a person holding contrary as- 
sumptions would handle the same facts. In 
other words, anyone who assumes determin- 
ism as a basis of investigation does so on 
non-empirical grounds. 


It was suggested that the biological and 
physical sciences have remained determin- 
istic, whereas the social sciences by their 
nature must limit or do without determin- 
ism. Somewhere along the cause-effect re- 
“awareness” enters. A desired 
end or goal appears and we learn to seek it 
by a certain method. The human being wants 
something to happen and then he proceeds 
to make it happen. He makes choices and 
hence expresses convictions. We must as- 
sume the individual's responsibility and 
freedom, otherwise our institutions break 
down. The causa finalis of man is his es- 
i.e, that core which participates in 
infinite choice, and as he identifies his final 
cause with infinite purpose then he and his 
institutions may develop with truthfulness 
and fullness. With this the social scientist 
is vitally concerned. 

Physical science has dwelt too much with 
cause and effect, leaving no opening for 
freedom and criticizing any other approach 
as “unscientific.” Do social scientists have 


lationship 


sence, 
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any entry to the physical scientists and their 
methodology? The seminar suggested the 
following possibilities: (1) Take advantage 
of the scientist’s willingness to re-examine 
his conclusions and premises; (2) Show 
him that his concept of causality needs 
broadening; (3) Appeal to the scientist's 
recognition of uncertainty principles in some 
of his investigations; (4) Attempt to per- 
suade him that the model he is working 
with is an 18th century model which is now 
outdated; and (5) Show the scientist that 
“knowledge” includes values as well as em- 
pirical observation. 


An opinion was presented, however, that 
the social scientists cannot vote the scientists 
out of existence nor “reform” them. Rather 
than opposing science we must deal with 
problems through our own social-science 
eyes. At this point a sociologist suggested 
that a methodological note in Myrdal’s The 
American Dilemma distinguishing between 
theoretical research and practical research 
might be helpful. Theoretical research re- 
fers to facts and the causal relation between 
facts, while practical research refers to 
the logical procedure of making the theo- 
retical research socially purposeful. It was 
noted, however, that this analysis might be 
particularly useful to sociology and less so 
to fields such as psychology. 


Can or should the social scientist be 
ethically neutral? This question launched 
the seminar into a discussion of values. But 
as a bridge from the earlier discussion into 
that of values a consensus of the seminar 
was that social science is more than em- 
pirical research. The social scientist need 
not render as his ultimate statement in 
evaluating the late Nazi leader: “It is only 
my opinion that Hitler was wrong.” We 
can and should use evaluative reason to help 
toward goals, but we should keep a distinc- 
tion between what és and what ought to be. 
There may be a danger in the excessive use 
of moralism lest our presentation become 
emotive rather than rational. 

What are values? The question brought 
varying responses. It was suggested that 
a group may consider moral values: (1) as 
of an emerging and evolving character, or 
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(2) as absolute because decisively revealed. 
This point was challenged, however, to the 
effect that social scientists are concerned 
with more than moral values, with, as well, 
intellectual values in the search for “truth.” 
May not values be categorized into: (1) 
theoretical, (2) aesthetic, (3) social, (4) 
political, (5) religious, and (6) economic? 
There are obviously different and compet- 
ing value systems on the testing ground of 
our pluralistic society. There is much to 
say for the pluralistic approach. Here the 
individual is committed but respects the 
commitment of others. Pluralism thus has 
an advantage over relativism, which may 
not feature commitment, and over authori- 
tarianism, wherein there is one “right” ap- 
proach. 

Another approach to the social science 
seminar’s evaluation of the images of man 
centered around technological versus ethico- 
philosophical thinking in the social sci- 
ences. We have come to talk of “high 
standard of living” but is this really a high 
standard of human living? The phrase 
covers high-finned, chrome-plated motor 
cars, tri-level suburban homes, electric dish- 
washers, hi-fi, television, etc. Should edu- 
cators and religionists accept the idea that a 
“high standard of living” can be identified 
with a plethora of material goods and crea- 
ture comforts? Is not this accepting the 
hedonistic image of man? Does hedonism 
really bring human happiness? Maybe now 
that we have been shocked to discover how 
far forward Soviet science has progressed 
while we were complaining about high 
taxes and insisting on budget cuts so we 
could spend more for consumer goods, this 
would be an effective time to drive home 
the point that valid thinking and action will 
have to move on a spiritual, intellectual and 
moral level. 

There is a sense of “alienation” or 
“estrangement” plaguing modern man which 
results in part from his no longer being able 
to reason about the deeper meaning and 
purposes of life. Man seems to have prac- 
tically obliterated his ability to reason onto- 
logically, ie, his ability to grasp the ulti- 
mate truth, justice, love. Instead he has 
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been awarded a premium for the purely 
technical types of reasoning. Man's eco- 
nomic environment also aggravates this 
sense of alienation. The mechanistic and 
hedonistic image has been encouraged. The 
result is that man has become estranged 
from himself as a whole being. He has been 
reduced to one of his parts. The challenge 
to social science is thus a consideration of 
man as an entity, an encouragement of onto- 
logical reasoning and a worship of hu- 
manity itself, not one of its exaggerated 
parts. 

The seminar then returned to an initial 
question regarding the sacred image of man. 
Is it possible to get rational thinkers today 
to accept the Judeo-Christian image of man? 
The fact is that there is a great gulf be- 
tween the Judeo-Christian tradition and 
the tradition of the great centers of learn- 
ing. Much of the thinking is secular and 
religious concepts are considered to belong 
to another age. But if it is not possible nor 
desirable to make theology the queen of the 
sciences we may be able to boost meta- 
physics. After all, maybe we should return 
to the Aristotelian concept that the first 
principles of social science are in ethics and 
that man is not just a machine or an animal, 
but a rational and social being. 

Only briefly did the seminar consider the 


topic of man’s inner-direction versus social 
adaptation. We witness “mass” education, 
“mass” production, “mass” culture, and even 
“mass” man. Abundant literature from 
Ortega y Gasset to Whyte’s The Organiza- 
tion Man discusses the social adjustment or 
social adaptation movement. It may be 
witnessed in its many facets in our present 
society, none the least being its negative 
effects on juvenile behavior and _profes- 
sional independence. Adolescents want to 
do what “everybody” does. Parents use this 
as an excuse for letting their children do 
things which the parents do not believe are 
really right. Professional men are caught 
in the web of group thinking and group 
mores. Personal analysis of what is “good” 
or “right” seems to have become more and 
more rare. 

In summary, the seminar centered its dis- 
cussion on the enormous obligations of the 
social scientists in encouraging self-deter- 
mination rather than accepting determinism, 
building a value system on empirical find- 
ings rather than remaining ethically neutral, 
stimulating ontological reasoning rather 
than technical and/or piecemeal reasoning, 
and by some method assisting in the accep- 
tance of, if not the sacred image, at least 
a humanistic image tinged with the sacred 
values. 
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The Approach — The panel members 
agreed to open the discussion with an effort 
to synthesize the images of man held by 
clergy and physicians. This approach might 


bring out various images from each disci- 
pline, indicate which could be related to 
others and show where the more crucial dif- 
ferences might be found. 
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Psychiatric Images — The Chairman de- 
scribed an image held by the physician 
which might be called “man in flux.” The 
person is seen in transition from his past to 
his future, and his symptoms are evaluated 
“at the time seen,” referring to the history 
of their development and to the course 
which they might be expected to take. Coun- 
selors also consider what the person wants 
to be in relation to what he now is. 

Distinctions were drawn between the 
counselor's impression of what the person 
wants to be and the person’s own. image. 
Moreover, the person has both conscious 
and unconscious images of himself as he 
wishes to become. Perhaps the counselor 
also has a general “image of mankind.” At 
any rate, these images have origins, coming 
out of experiences which include education- 
al influences of great variety, both formal 
and informal. 

The physician seeks to penetrate labels 
and see the person as he really is. He works 
toward a basic human understanding which 
is deeper than any professional diagnosis. 
Freud described a healthy life as arbeiten 
und lieben. An image is always there, but 
through love, as the physician knows it, one 
may see the human being and experience 
the mystery of another person who is dif- 
ferent from himself. This requires detach- 
ment, in the sense of having no personal 
ax to grind, and it issues in reverence for 
the personality. Few may be able to achieve 
this love, detachment, and reverence to a 
high degree. 


It was pointed out that reverence in the 
theological sense is not meant so much as 
respect, especially when one is dealing with 
an immature, socially dangerous individual. 
The therapist has values which inevitably 
play a part, but they are not a direct goal 
of therapy. Social values are accepted by 
the patient as he comes to understand the 
meaning of his problem behavior. Self-un- 
derstanding is the therapist’s objective 
rather than the imparting of a set of values 
through external guidance or coercion 
What the patient later does with his self 
understanding is not necessarily the concern 
of the therapist in his unique function as 
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therapist. He withholds judgment, often 
being permissive. His role may be that of 
a model, replacing an inadequate parent by 
maintaining attitudes which allow the pa- 
tient tO identify with him, as the patient 
sees him, so that new values develop within 
the patient by indirection. 

Images in Religious Counseling — The 
religious counselor uses similar techniques, 
but the question arises as to whether the 
religious counselor represents a somewhat 
judgmental figure simply because he is in- 
escapably an agent of the religious value- 
system. Some clergy feel that a non-judg- 
mental attitude is appropriately inherent in 
the religious role. He does nor need to re- 
inforce the condemning attitudes which the 
person already feels within himself, but by 
reason of the religious role the counselor 
can offer an acceptance which holds deep 
meaning. Acceptance does not necessarily 
constitute the absence of any judgment up- 
on undesirable behavior. It can contribute 
to the development of understanding which 
is a necessary prerequisite to any effective 
religious teaching or other ministry. Judg- 
ment is not properly applied to the individ- 
ual but to entrenched evil. 

Professional Limits — Is there a defin- 
able point where psychotherapy stops and 
the ministry — or teaching begins? This 
is not Clearly answerable in a general way. 
There are distinctions between the function 
of a psychiatrist and that of other physi- 
cians, since the psychiatrist goes further in 
understanding motivations. It is extremely 
difficult to learn what the unconscious is 
and does, and the psychiatrist needs highly 
specialized training. By implication, there 
are limits to the adoption of this function 
by other physicians, e.g. internists, and the 
clergy. 

Values and Therapy — In spite of his de- 
tachment, does the psychiatrist have an idea 
of what the patient “ought” to become, ac- 
cording to values implied in the terms “im- 
mature” and “mature?” If so, this suggests 
something very close to a system of values. 
There may be implicit values which emerge 
in therapy. Theologians may suspect the 
psychiatrist not for indoctrination but for 
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subtle materialistic views. Conversely, the 
psychiatrist may suspect the theologian for 
implicit views which limit the growth of 
self-understanding in someone with whom 
the latter is counseling. 


Even when there is an approximation of 
images berween the religious counselor and 
the psychiatrist, and one uses methods very 
much like the other’s, there is a legitimate 
function for each. There is no need for the 
one to adopt the methods of the other. The 

hold a reasonable, secular 
image of man which does not deny the re- 
It limits itself to the specific 
It seems difficult for 
the clergyman to restrict his image in this 
way, since he is involved with a more ulti- 
mate perspective. 


psychiatrist may 


ligious image 


concerns of therapy. 


Symptoms versus Religion — A distinc- 
tion must be drawn between religion and 
the symptoms of a disorder in cases which 
assume the outward appearance of religious 
concern. An over-scrupulous person is suf- 
fering from difficulties of a neurotic nature 
which bring religious issues into his con- 
flict, not because the issues are religious, i.e. 
of ultimate significance, but because the per- 
son adopts these for the expression of his 
illness. One who is in conflict over rebel- 
lion against his faith can be treated success- 
fully through a secular, psychiatric approach 
to the treatment of neurosis. The deeper 
problem may be reached within a secular 
framework. The psychiatrist would use 
such an approach even though his own 
views as a person include a religious per- 
spective. Even a comprehensive person, 
combining both psychiatric and theological 
training, and using both sets of skills and 
understanding, would find himself obliged 
to work at just one principal phase of a 
problem at a time. Breadth of understand- 
ing helps both disciplines. 


Distinctive Functions in Therapy, Coun- 
seling, and Religion — In the effort to as- 
sign roles, a question arises concerning the 
effect of a more positive religious responsi- 
bility being attached to the psychiatrist. 
Does this diminish the role of the clergy- 
man? It would seem to confuse the roles 
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if it were generally expected that a psychia- 
trist offer religious help as such. 

There are counseling methods which help 
people, regardless of who is using them. 
An instance was cited of a priest who 
listened to an alcoholic man tell of his diffi- 
culties and attitudes. No direct service or 
program was given beyond listening and 
friendly interest, but the man became more 
capable of managing his problems. The 
priest felt that he should have “done some- 
thing,” although the outcome was unusual- 
ly good. A psychiatrist could shed light on 
the process which took place. Thus, con- 
ferences between members of the two disci- 
plines can close gaps and make the role of 
each more effective. 


Distinctions between psychotherapy and 
counseling can be made according to limi- 
tations of competence, rapport, psychic 
depth, and the meaning of symptoms. More 
attention is paid to mechanism of defense 
in the process of psychotherapy. This re- 
quires specialized training and experience, 
and it implies some unique factors in the 
image of the patient with which the psy- 
chotherapist works. Distinguished features 
in relation to counseling might be con- 
sidered as points along a continuum rather 
than differences in kind. Each discipline is 
obliged to leave some factors out of account 
in spite of an awareness of their existence. 

Images and Relationships — Either ap- 
proach deals with relationships, not simply 
images. Since the relationships are con- 
stantly subject to impressions, images play 
a part. Images are seen in a developmental 
perspective, in relatedness between the self- 
image and images of others and the images 
that others have of the self. Ideas of un- 
desirable qualities, immaturities, and more 
desirable states or levels of maturity are va- 
riously formulated by workers in the heal- 
ing sciences. The worker's self-image is an 
important part of therapy. All of these 
images may have a twofold significance: 
one which refers to what is perceived and 
another which refers to the “image of God” 
in each person. Theologically, maturity im- 
plies a harmonious relationship with God. 

Against Stereotyped Roles — Profession- 
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al roles are unavoidable, but they present 
limitations to interpersonal relationships. 
In the more intimate kind of work with in- 
dividuals, the worker's role must lose its 
stereotyped characteristics, and the worker 
must be seen as the kind of human being 
needed, according to the needs of the indi- 
vidual being helped. 

No counselor or therapist should be con- 
tent with his present knowledge of persons 
nor with his present success in dealing with 
them. We have only “patches” of under- 
standing of human nature, each coming out 
of a different science or approach. No one 
has successfully related these areas of knowl- 
edge to each other. Our images are all in- 
adequate for the kind of religious work or 
therapy which is sorely needed, and we 
should not speak of dealing with the “whole 
man” except as a goal toward which we 
strive. Each case may enlarge understand- 
ing. There is hope that the larger image 
of man may lead toward the image of God. 

Theological Images — Theologians deal 
with images of God which vary to a con- 
siderable extent. Many hold a dualistic 
view which sees the person operating in the 
world and the person in his metaphysical 
relationships, the latter showing the under- 
lying reality of the image of God. Daily 
experience shows a constant “re-imaging” of 
man. In any discussion between scientists 
and theologians there needs to be a clear 
distinction between the use of a term in a 
specific case and in a universal sense. 


The implications of some statements on 
therapy and counseling seems to be that hu- 
man nature has within it all the necessary 
values and potentialities for good, and that 
these will come out adequately if some help- 
ful counseling is given. Theologians, on 
the other hand, refer to Original Sin. Some 
speak of it in terms of depravity, some say 
that man has been “wounded” by Original 
Sin but not totally corrupted, and still others 
resist the subject. Is this concern about the 
corruption of man’s nature in opposition to 
the image of man which is held by the heal- 
ing sciences? 

The doctor does not deal with man in 
terms of Original Sin nor of salvation, with- 
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He does 
have a concept of health which he evaluates 


in the scope of medical treatment. 


as good. He helps “Nature” to achieve 
health, working with each patient as a new 
experience. Sometimes he conceives of his 
work as that of holding a disease process in 
abeyance so that forces of health can gain 
ground. Some comparison may be made 
between these naturalistic concepts and su- 
pernatural forces of good and evil, but they 
are not clearly identical. 

Therapy and Moral Growth — Psychiat- 
ric treatment has moral implications inso- 
far as it makes a person more responsible 
and therefore more capable of moral action. 
A person who recovers from a compulsive 
neurosis, for example, has greater moral ca- 
pacity. And there are religious meanings to 
illness, not as simple judgments of good or 
bad attached to certain features of an illness, 
but altogether it is a patient's religious duty 
to do all that he can to get well. Theology 
considers many of God's ways of Grace as 
being mediated through man. A helping 
relationship offers the means which God 
uses. 


Nevertheless, the psychiatrist is most re- 
luctant to use theological terms in describ- 
ing the features of a given case. To do so 
would not help him to do his own specific 
work in a better way. And it does not seem 
to be necessary to call a thing by a religious 
term for the thing to have existence. Is it 
necessary for a therapist to acknowledge 
spiritual factors in order for them to play 
a part in the therapeutic situation? 

Discomfort — To say that the job of 
preaching is the awakening of guilt and the 
job of therapy is the relief of guilt is much 
too superficial. Preaching and teaching 
may sometimes make people uncomfortable 
or more keenly aware of the profound 
nature of the discomforts they already have 
and try to evade. Therapy is not simply a 
comfort-giving procedure, It, too, is the 
occasion of much discomfort, but it dis- 
tinguishes between neurotic anxiety and ex- 
istential anxiety, seeking to relieve the for- 
mer. It also aims toward greater personal 
responsibility, and this, in turn, may lead 
to a feeling of falling short in the big tasks 
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of life. Each has its own frame of refer- 
ence. The psychiatrist contributes to dis- 
comfort for the criminal so that he will seek 
socially approved behavior, and the clergy- 
man shows the parishioner to be under the 
judgment of the Infinite. Philosophers 
might say that the work of both suggests 
an antecedent image of man, a “mirror of 
perfection” by which one’s own imperfec- 
tion is criticized, and one who pursues his 
own ideal image is also pursuing the image 
of God. 

Religious Freedom — Psychiatry is the 
only branch of medicine affected by a con- 
cern for the doctor's own personal beliefs. 
Such concern arises partly from the assump- 
tion that most psychiatrists .share Freud's 
philosophical views. Most of them do not. 
But those who do may be excellent in their 
practice of treating illness. They limit 
themselves to the naturalistic. It is the view 
that there is “nothing but” the naturalistic 
which causes great concern. In any event, 
the patient has a right to make his own de- 
cisions in religious matters. This is an es- 
sential feature of the psychiatrist's image of 
man. 

Therapeutic Freedom — The minister 
and the psychiatrist overlap in their work 
with people who are affected by troubles 
which come under the general theological 
heading of sin and evil. The psychiatrist 
has a more specific goal in mind, while the 
minister has to take a multiple view. Yet 
the minister is committed to a certain goal, 
also, in the sense of seeking religious com- 
mitment for the person. At this point there 
is considerable disagreement on the part of 
religious counselors who feel that the free- 
dom of the counseling situation may be 
maintained without compromising the 
counselor's own religious commitment. 

Contributions of Psychiatry to’ Religious 
Work — Psychiatry has stirred up new 
questions in the thinking of the clergy. 
They are forced to re-think any previous ,no- 
tions of “packaged lives” which they are to 
sell to their people. They must get into 
the area where life has urgent meanings, 
where issues of ultimate importance are be- 
ing wrestled with, under whatever names 
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they are put. What may once have looked 
like a conversion may now be recognized 
as a temporary repression. Moreover, the 
weight of a long background of personal 
problems is given more serious thought. In 
the experience of the psychiatrist, it is dif- 
ficult for a man of thirty to make a notable 
change if he has undergone twenty-eight 
distorted years. 


The place where religion can accomplish 
most is probably in the preventive area. 
When the therapist comes on the scene it is 
already too late to stamp out disease. If 
the church is as deeply concerned as its tra- 
ditions give it reason to be, it should work 
far more with children. Not that older per- 
sons or anyone is thought to be hopeless, 
but a needed image for the religious worker 
is that of a person whose early years are su- 
premely important. 

Both disciplines are involved with people 
who have already made at least a partial 
wreck of life, and both have ways of help- 
ing such people to live in the wreckage 
with understanding and acceptance which 
prevents utter failure. Artificial and im- 
possible goals can be mitigated by both re- 
ligion and psychiatry. Human beings have 
unique characteristics which cannot be de- 
rived from any other order of nature. And 
they live in the midst of immaturities and 
crucifixions. 

Summary of Images from Counseling — 
The religious counselor sees the person as 
having organismic unity, yet constantly in 
the process of becoming. He sees him as 
living on many levels of consciousness 
simultaneously and greatly influenced from 
below the conscious level. Profoundly de- 
termined by his past, the person is also the 
resultant of many forces playing upon him 
in the present, and he has significant areas 
of life in which he can have freedom of de- 
cision; thus he is capable of change. He 
is a dynamic being, focusing energy within 
himself and initiating action. And he is 
capable of encounter with God as he un-. 
derstands Him. 

This summary of images was criticized 
for including many concepts which have 
not yet been reconciled with each other or 
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appear irreconcilable. Efforts to superim- 
pose them in an over-all scheme indicate 
our lack of comprehensive knowledge and 
our need to use “both-and” constructs 
wherever they help. Some would add a 
large “X” factor for the unknown, and an- 
other for the relationship with the coun- 
selor. 

Anyone doing counseling or therapy is 
cautioned against the idolatry of thinking 
that his own skill accomplishes the desired 
result. Making a religion out of a 
sional scheme may be prevented by 
another religion which is religion 


profes- 
having 
per se. 

The multiplicity of the counselor's roles 
are brought out by the variety of attitudes 
with which people seek help. Some are 
seeking condemnation, some approval, with 
a wide range between. As the minister is 
both priest and shepherd, the psychiatrist is 
both doctor of medicine and psychothera- 
pist. At times, each must select one of the 
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roles and limit himself to it in a given task. 
The work which needs to be done is far 
greater than the scope of any one role or 
any one profession. 


Through all the roles and all the images 
discussed, truth may be sought. Images are 
simply worth their contribution as a way 
to truth. Especially in the healing sciences 
it is underscored that truth is a quality of 
life. It is not enough to hold an intellectual 
position about agape. One must really have 
agape. 

The changes within the group’s inner re- 
lationships could not be reported adequate- 
ly even in a long addendum. This would 


add much depth and meaning to the report, 


indicating the significance of “group im- 
ages.” The chairman concluded the seminar 
with the observation that what had begun 
as a collection of individuals had become a 
round table of co-workers. 
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HE SEMINAR on the Mass Media of 
Communication brought together a 
considerable variety of participants, repre- 
senting a number of disciplines, and also a 
cross-section of the country. Discussion 
was lively from beginning to end. As might 
be expected from the immediacy of the 
problem of mass media, practically every 
member participated in an active way. 
Most significant to this reporter was the 
fact that, although the term, mass media, 
encompasses a number of forms — movies, 
radio, television, the daily press, mass cir- 
culation journals and others — the group 


somehow constantly gravitated back to tele- 
vision as the focus of its concern. Without 
question, television has had an impact on 
our lives that is so intense and pervasive, 
that other forms of mass media pale into 
insignificance. The newspaper, which in 
the 19th Century, was probably the most 
effective moulder of public opinion, hardly 
received passing mention. Are none of 
our current values derived from the daily 
press? If that is true, then we have un- 
dergone a major transformation in our life- 
time. And it may well be asked if televi- 
sion — the enfant terrible as well as the 
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potent cultural force of our generation — 
may not also be destined to give way to an- 
other form of mass media. 
Secular Images of Man 

The Chairman raised the question as to 
how influential were the secular images 
At least five clear- 
ernible: (1) the stereo- 
and plot, which inevitably 


portrayed by the media. 
cut images were dis 
typed characr 
constricted the experience of the viewer and 

Professor Dallas Smythe observed 
that the short-hand form of characterization, 
product of a medium limited by time and 


listener. 






ost factors, restricted the rich range of the 
imagination. ‘The over-simplication of the 
ood and evil is a case in point. 
Without diversity 


problem of 


of experience, how can 


the individual? 

The industry itself is only partially at 
fault. Even religious institutions contribute 
to this trend toward stereotype. The 
churches and the synagogues bring pressure, 
for example, on the film and broadcasting 
producers to avoid criticism of anything as- 
sociated with their institutions. There can 
be no Methodist, Catholic, Jewish, Presby- 
terian villains. By the time, the medica! 
profession, the firemen’s union, the waiters’ 
union and the rest have their say, a system 
of taboos has been developed that complete- 
ly inhibits a presentation of reality. Hence 
the pressure on script writers for the crea- 
tion of stereotypes and the resultant im- 
poverishment of the creative impulse. 

Dr. Smythe pointed out that the audience 
loses by an excessive use of stereotypes. 
One recent study indicated that the value 
scale presented, places the journalist high, 
and the scientist low and unattractive. The 
teaching profession is depicted as having 
little value in our society. 

(2) Another image of man is tech- 
nological: we are preoccupied with the 
“how” rather than the “what” or the “why.” 

(3) Man is portrayed as full of vio- 
lence — as a creature of the senses rather 
than of thought. Perhaps it is inevitable 
that in a medium, which depends on the 
visual for its success, the portrait of man is 
generally in the realm of action and, hence, 
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rather superficial The reader of a good 
book or play is likely to bring more gifts 
to mind and heart than he does to the 
movie or television screen; although it 
should be possible, if the latter presents 
dramatizations of sufficient quality, to raise 
the imagination to equal intellectual and 
spiritual heights. 

The group shared some of Dean Robert 
Fitch’s enthusiasm for “westerns” as reflect- 


ing a “yearning for a deeper sanity.” Yet 
it was felt that there were some basic de- 
fects. The western hero rarely faces up to 
reality; the forces of law and order are oft 


times depicted as bungling and fumbling; 
and at the best, the western, like the de- 
tective story, is an escapist art form. 

The portrayal of violence on screen, film 
and in the magazine does not of necessity 
have evil moral consequences. Shakespeare 
and the Bible have many scenes of violence 
which proves that it can be presented mean- 
ingfully and for moral ends. To place the 
onus for youth delinquency on the mass 
media is patently unfair: “the mass media 
can't talk back to parents who shirk their 
responsibilities.” Although we know very 
little about the effects of the dramatic use 
of lawlessness, the few studies which have 
been made, for example, of the attitude’ of 
prisoners, indicate little relationship be- 
tween moral attitudes and exposure to vio- 
lence and sensationalism on the screen and 
television. 


There was a general feeling that the im- 
balance of violence is nevertheless not 
healthy, even though there is no sociologi- 
cal proof based on adequate experimenta- 
tion. 

(4) The “manipulated man” came in 
for much discussion. The moral tone of 
commercial advertising came in for much 
criticism. When men begin to use one 
another as a means to their own ends, 
mutual trust disappears. In the words of 
C. Wright Mills, “men are estranged from 
one another as each secretly tries to make 
an instrument of the other, and in time, a 
full circle is made: one makes an instru- 
ment of himself. . . .” 

A major difficulty lies in the diffusion of 
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responsibility that grows out of “the or- 
ganization man” structure of modern society. 
No individual need feel the burden of 
making a moral decision in the mass media 
industry. In the “loosely knit structure of 
organized irresponsibility,” it is easy to 
avoid a sense of guilt with regard to the 
content of the mass media product. And in 
the very nature of group decisions, they 
tend toward conservatism and conformity. 

Even the churches and synagogues fall 
into this pattern. In an atmosphere of 
moral relativism, Mr. W. L. Hockman ob- 
served, “ethics is regarded as prudence, Jesus 
as a smart rabbi, salvation is social adjust- 
ment, and God the first great Scout Master.” 
Religious institutions sometimes tend to 
emulate the mass media, reducing their 
images of man from high to low in order 
to get public acceptance. (The writer re- 
cently attended a religious program in Texas 
with the intriguing name of “Prayhouse 
90.”) 

Father Louis A. Gales offered an inter- 
esting suggestion to complement the project 
known as the International Geo-physical 
Year in 1957-58. He called for an Inter- 
national Geo-spiritual Year, to be marked 
in 1960, during which period each religious 
group would present the moral and spiritual 
resources it felt was necessary for the re- 
ligious development of mankind. 

(5) The escapist image of man also 
has serious consequences. The critical fac- 
ulty of man is impeded. He tends to live 
constantly in the present — never in the 
past or in the future. There is complacency, 
and an irrational acceptance of the status 
quo. 


The Sacred Images of Man 


There was general agreement that in our 
society, the presentation of man’s sacred 
images, his predicaments and his needs are 
not always accurately portrayed in our 
churches and synagogues. It was acknowl- 
edged that there were serious limitations in 
confining such presentations within the four 
walls of a religious institution. Indeed, it 
may well be asked whether the church has 
done a better job than industry in develop- 
ing sacred images. Mention was made of 








the tremendous impact of “Death of a Sales- 
man” or “The Diary of Anne Frank.” 

A sharp difference of opinion arose on 
the impact of religious broadcasting upon 
the sacred image of man. Granted that 
such programs as the Lutheran “This Is the 
Life” and the Jewish Theological Seminary 
“Erernal Light” series were effective, were 
not non-religious programs, for example, 
on alcoholism, at least equally as effective? 
When it was suggested that the vast audi- 
ence reached by Bishop Sheen in a single 
month was greater than all the audiences 
which St. Francis of Assisi would have if 
he preached every Sunday from the year 
1207 to the present, with an average con- 
gregation of 500, some members trench- 
antly asked which had the greater impact 
on the history of mankind? 


In general, however, it was recognized 
that the spoken word, so important in 
classic forms of religious expression, was not 
as effective as dramatic presentation. The 
question still remains: are attitudes sub- 
stantially affected by mass media presenta- 
tions? Some research is available, though 
of a modest nature. Does the viewer of a 
television program reconstruct the material 
he sees in the light of his own prejudices? 
Studies at U.C.L.A., according to Professor 
Smythe, that were based on the film, “Home 
of the Brave,” showed little shift in atti- 
tudes away from home-grown prejudices. 
The Lazarsfeld and Katz field work on 
“Personal Influence” concluded that family 
and friends were much more influential 
than the various media in developing a hier- 
archy of values. On the other hand, some 
studies of third to sixth grade children re- 
vealed that they were considerably influ- 
enced by films presented under church 
auspices. Even when tested at home, chil- 
dren exposed to the “Children of the 
World” film series, revealed that they were 
ready to reject prejudices fostered in their 
family setting. 

Father Gales raised the question as to our 
concentration on television as the only sig- 
nificant medium. Before the Catholic Di- 
gest was launched, most people were skep- 
tical as to its acceptance. He was told that 
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few people read today. The current circu- 
lation record of 920,000 is an eloquent 
refutation of that premise, and possibly an 
indication that television has not lived up 
to the expectations of many people. Others 
observed, however, that the printed mass 
media are generally declining, at the same 
time that television, for better or worse, is 
still in the ascendancy. , 

The entire group agreed that the sacred 
image of man may not ever be developed 
on television by religious agencies. Religion 
cannot be sold on the same basis as cigar- 
ettes. It may never succeed on television, in 
terms of large audiences. The most we can 
hope for is a modest segment of audience 
time and attention. The basic problem re- 
mains: influential are the sacred 
images in competition with the overwhelm- 
ing impact of secular images? As acute as 
is the problem in contemporary life as a 
whole, it is much more so in the specific 
arena of the mass media. 


how 


How Can the Churches and Synagogues 
Exercise Responsibility? 

In evaluating the problem of responsi- 
bility, we are confronted with the peculiar 
structure of American society. Under our 
present system it is virtually meaningless to 
ask the question whether the present form 
of mass media is best for our nation. In 
Great Britain and on the Continent, there is 
sufficient centralized control so that it is 
possible to plan the uses of television in an 
organized fashion. 

What determines the survival of a good 
program — its quality or its commercial 
value? And what determines its commer- 
cial value? A television program, “I Re- 
member Mama,” was dropped by the in- 
dustry because it lacked sustaining appeal, 
and then was restored because of popular 
demand. Does this prove that people do 
have a voice in television programming? 
Do people get what they want? Is a mass 
audience the best judge of what it should 
get? Gilbert Seldes was quoted as main- 
taining that the emphasis on entertainment 
as the major objective of broadcasting en- 
courages passivity rather than intellectual 
challenge in the program. 
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Almost unanimously, the seminar felt 
that religious bodies should not constitute 
themselves as pressure groups to raise the 
moral tone of the mass media. They would 
thereby become manipulators, with all the 
evil consequences flowing from such ef- 
forts. But it would be wise for religious 
bodies to organize study groups that would 
explore the means of improving the quality 
of the mass media, helping to mould public 
opinion and taste, articulate standards of 
judgment, encouraging letter-writing to the 
industry, and alerting church and synagogue 
people to the many good programs which 
beg for a wider audience. Religious insti- 
tutions can serve as a valuable educational 
instrument for the raising of levels of 
ethical and artistic judgment. 

It was pointed out that many religious 
leaders do not take the time to listen or hear 
or read sufficiently in the mass media field. 
To claim that there is not time for such dis- 
tractions is to ignore the basic fact that their 
congregants live and have their being in this 
mass media world, and that their parishion- 
ers must be reached in the same realm of 
discourse in which they move. 

Does the Industry Have Any 
Responsibility? 

The broadcasting industry cannot mean- 
ingfully disclaim responsibility by saying: 
“We are giving the people what they want.” 
Professor Smythe distinguished between the 
consuming public and the general public. 
There are wide areas of public concern 
which may not directly involve every indi- 
vidual, but all of us have a stake in them. 
Granted that entertainment consists in pro- 
viding novelty. That means that the pro- 
ducer, in this case, the telecaster, who has 
been granted by his government an almost 
exclusive franchise, has the major responsi- 
bility as a creative artist. The consumer 
can only choose from what is available. To 
say that certain programs are successful 
merely means “This is what the public will 
choose, given the choices it has.” Shakes- 
peare did not come into being as the result 
of a public opinion poll. Of course, the 
rejoinder of the networks may be that 
Shakespeare is offered, but not wanted by 
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the public. The answer may well be that 
the industry, with some sense of social re- 
sponsibility, will utilize its imaginative gifts 
in reaching a wider audience with programs 
of quality. 

The difficulty lies in the easy manner in 
which the industry has given up the battle, 
and the equanimity with which most of us 
who demand higher standards accept this 
retreat. In Canada and Great Britain, the 
public is protected by governmental con- 
trols. Are public tastes different there than 
in our own country? Probably not. But 
we know that Gresham’s law applies in the 
matter of culture: vulgar programming will 
drive out the cultivated. In the United 
States, we have a policy simply because 
we're willing to tolerate conditions without 
protest. 

Father Louis A. Gales was of the opinion 
that the broadcasting industry was much 
more hospitable to vigorous presentation of 
one’s religious convictions than we think. 
The stations will allow a partisan viewpoint, 
“without pulling punches,” so long as the 
speaker clearly indicates, “This is what we 
believe.” 

The group called on a committee to draw 
up four resolutions to express its views. The 
following consensus emerged as a result: 

In light of the tendency to monopoly of 
people’s leisure time which the broadcasting 
industry now enjoys, we call on Congress 
to. study whether the industry is fulfilling its 
moral and legal responsibilities. By virtue 
of the profound effects of television and 
radio, there is need to examine whether the 
present broadcast policy serves the common 
good. 

Television has tremendous potentialities 
for good in the political process. It can 
make possible a fully informed electorate. 
However, increasingly in the past five years, 
political candidates have been sold like soap. 
The Vice-President recently was quoted as 
saying, “A candidate for public office has 
to be merchandised as much as any tele- 
vision product.” (Variety) Does not this 
pose grave threats to the integrity of the 
Constitution? 

The three faiths should study the changes 
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which the mass media have made and may 
make in the values and lives of the American 
people. These changes should be studied 
by pastoral training institutions, churches 
and church officers, and appropriate action 
should be taken. 

We acknowledge the failure of religious 
educators to influence significantly the tastes 
and attitudes to which the industry fre- 
quently caters and we urge churches and 
synagogues to recognize and accept their 
responsibility in this respect. 

We also call on Congress to investigate 
the charges of corruption in the Federal 
Communications Commission in the licens- 
ing and regulation of television and radio, 
as revealed in Professor Louis L. Jaffee’s 
recent indictment in an article in Harper's 
magazine September 1957. 

What Can We Do? 

The most important thing for religious 
groups to do is to recognize the funda- 
mental revolution which has taken place in 
our lifetime. We are living in an electronic 
culture, which is the successor to the print- 
ing culture. Family life itself is threatened 
by the invasion of mass media. It is easier 
to set a child before a television set than 
it is to talk to him. The question is not 
whether religion can compete with “soap 
opera.” As a matter of fact, it should be 
possible to infuse spiritual values into many 
programs. In addition, religious bodies can 
produce programs more cheaply than com- 
mercial organizations. We have our own 
creativity, and necessity dictates that we 
use our imaginative faculties. It was pointed 
out that the Canadian broadcasters, with a 
$10,000 budget for a show, are able to com- 
pete with American shows budgeted at 
$75,000. Some documentaries were pro- 
duced that were on a par with those of Ed- 
ward R. Murrow. Religious programs need 
not be complex, nor do they have to em- 
ploy a special “gimmick.” 

It was suggested that a test church be 
selected in which it would be possible to 
appraise the effect of mass media on the 
lives of congregants. Possibly, foundation 
sponsorship might be obtained for this proj- 
est. 
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Another suggestion was for intensive 
study, possibly under UNESCO sponsorship, 
other countries. Nor 
should the possible use of educational tele- 
vision be overlooked. More encouragement 
should be given to the use of television and 
radio workshops for clergy, both on the na- 
tional and levels. Although we had 
rather sketchily, it was 


of experiences in 


local 


discussed radio 


agreed that this medium has many possi- 
bilities, especially on the local level. Finally, 
the group called for the production of much 
more literature in this frontier field. 

The group adjourned with this ringing 
challenge by Dr. Smythe, “Do we not have 
a built in irrelevancy in every thing that the 
church does in this electronic culture”? 
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Chairman: Dr. Paul Vieth, Religious Education, Divinity School, Yale University, New Haven, Con- 


necticut. 


Reporter: The Reverend Gerard Sloyan, Chairman, Department of Religious Education, Catholic 


University of America, Washington, D. C. 


Consultants 
Illinois. 


Dr. Urban H. Fleege, Chairman, Department of Education, DePaul University, Chicago, 


Rabbi Seymour Fox, Religious Education and Assistant to the Chancellor of Jewish Theological 


Seminary, New York City. 


Dr. Emanuel Gamoran, Director of Education, Commission on Jewish Education, Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations, New York, New York. 


Dr. Howard Grimes, Religious Education, Perkins School of Theology, Southern Methodist Uni- 


versity, Dallas, Texas. 


Sister Mary Nona, O.P., President, Edgewood College of the Sacred Heart, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Dr. Carl Ellis Nelson, Religious Education, Union Theological Seminary, New York, New York. 


At the opening plenary session of the 
seminar, the seventy seminar members were 
divided into four sub-groups. Each of the 
three major faith groups was represented 
proportionately in the individual sub-group. 

I 

Sub-group One had assigned to it as its 
chairman Dr. David R. Hunter, Director of 
the Department of Education of the Na- 
tional Council of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church at Greenwich, Connecticut, and Sis- 
ter Mary Fredericus Niemeyer, O.P. of Ros- 
ary College, River Forest, Illinois, was cho- 
sen as reporter. The two day deliberations 
of this group may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

Instruction in religious education might 
very well be characterized by the “I-Thou’ 
relationship because the relation between 
teacher and child is above all a relationship 
between persons. In this relationship there 


is the further relation of both the child and 
the teacher to God. 

Many members of the seminar thought 
that religious education might properly be- 
gin with meeting the needs of the person 
who is the child. A consideration of this 
thesis raised the following questions: What 
are the needs of the child? Is it sufficient 
merely to meet these needs or is conversion 
necessary if religious education is to be ef- 
fective? If we speak of meeting needs, do 
we deny this by coming to the child with 
already formed ideas as to what his needs 
are? 

In answer to these questions it was sug- 
gested that the religious educator begins 
with the needs of the child as defined in 
his tradition. It was further suggested that 
some needs are universal and that special 
needs of individuals appear as the instructor 
grows to know his class. The rights of God 
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were spoken of as correlated with the needs 
of persons. 

Because the child is a person, the religious 
educator must begin by accepting him as he 
is and for what he may become. There is 
always the great danger that the child 
may be forced into the teacher’s patterns 
of religious experience. Here the question 
was raised concerning the distinction be- 
tween ‘manipulation’ on the part of the 
teacher and the influence exerted by all 
good teaching. 

The answer to the foregoing question 
seemed to depend upon a definition of the 
objectives of religious education. It was 
suggested that we teach in order to share 
or communicate to others what is best and 
most meaningful in the life of the teacher. 
To this the objection was raised that reli- 
gious educators hope to bring others into the 
fold. Sharing our experiences and bringing 
others into the fold were seen as not neces- 
sarily mutually exclusive nor necessarily ex- 
cluding the note of meeting the needs of the 
child. Continued discussion showed general 
agreement that religious education involves 
passing on or sharing a tradition in order 
that the child may be confronted with God. 

The group returned to a discussion of 
the part “manipulation” might unwittingly 
play in religious education. Manipulation 
was defined as learning in which the learner 
does not know what is happening to him. 
By providing full information and leaving 
alternative choices open to the child, the 
religious educator may avoid manipulation 
and increase the opportunities for making 
personal commitments. The use of group 
pressure to achieve the ends of the teacher 
was considered by some to be a form of 
manipulation, but by others a force always 
operative in society and as such not to be 
regarded as necessarily harmful (or help- 
ful). Use of group dynamics was suggested 
as a valuable means of increasing fellow- 
ship. 

In answer to the question of how to make 
religious education more effective the fol- 
lowing points were emphasized. 1) Im- 
parting full information. The child has a 
mind open and ready for information, 


which should be imported for its own in- 
trinsic value; it may also be used, however, 
to arouse the proper questions in the mind 
of the child. 2) Hearing the questions the 
child himself asks. 

If methodology is taken in the wide sense 
to include liturgy as a means of instruction, 
religious education can be said to have a 
distinctive methodology. In the narrow 
sense, the methodology of religious educa- 
tion is the same as that of all other educa- 
tion. It was suggested that a better ques- 
tion might be whether or not we are using 
all of the wide variety of methods available. 

The final period of discussion was given 
to a consideration of the means by which 
practices in religious education might bé 
evaluated. The material to be tested for 
some included information, attitudes, and 
commitment; others were of the opinion 
that the object of testing might better be 
defined as subject matter, behavioral out- 
comes, and group cohesiveness. It was 
agreed that these outcomes, however de- 
fined, could not be measured, but several 
members insisted that some evaluation of 
the outcomes in relation to the methodology 
used might well be done scientifically. Ap- 
parently nothing of great significance has 
yet been accomplished in this area. Many 
in the group believed that the Religious 
Education Association with the assistance 
of a foundation grant might well undertake 
some research to develop methods of evalu- 
ating the effectiveness of religious educa- 
tion programs. 


I] 


Sub-group Two met under the chairman- 
ship of the Rev. Neil G. McCluskey, S.J., 
Associate Editor for Education, America 
Magazine, New York City. Its reporter 
was the Rev. Standrod T. Carmichael, Con- 
sultant in Religious Education of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Diocese of Missouri. This 
group attempted to examine contemporary 
educational theories and methodologies of 
the public schools with a view to discover- 
ing their consonance with religious assump- 
tions: about man’s nature. The following 
findings were arrived at, from the partici- 
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pants’ rather than from the public educator's 
point of view: 

1. Contemporary educational theories 
have no apparent understanding of what 
religious believers assume as the fact of 
original sin, evil being commonly under- 
stood by the latter to be the result of the 
disruption of the divine order of things. 

2. Religious educators understand man 
to be a religious animal who has an origin 
and a destiny centered in God. They are 
convinced that this understanding is essen- 
tial to his education properly conceived, and 
recognize that public education does not 
proceed necessarily from this understanding. 

3. The religionist’s assumption is that 
man, of his very nature as man, encounters 
a dimension of Transcendence to which he 
can relate himself. This assumption, how- 
ever, is not reflected consistently by con- 
temporary educational theories and method- 
ologies employed in the task of educating 
man. 


4. Religious educators are essentially 
concerned with assisting man to discover 
himself in terms of the sacred image he 
bears, whereas public education provides 
little or no opportunity for man to make 
this discovery about himself. Since the pub- 
lic schools, their theories and methodologies, 
do not act upon any fundamenral under- 
standing of the sacred image of man, they 
perhaps unconsciously witness to a religion 
of scientific humanism which undercuts a 
theistic understanding of life. 

This group does not believe that the in- 
dividual public school teacher can witness 
to universal moral values or universal re- 
ligious precepts without the likelihood of 
encountering conflict with one or another of 
the three major religious traditions of our 
national community. Each allegiance de- 
sires that its own traditions be transmitted, 
but no one of them trusts the common 
school to be the agent of transmission. 
However, the group is soberly aware that, 
by default of church or synagogue and 
family, the school has been assumed casu- 
ally to be the bearer and transmitter of re- 
ligious values. 

The religious educator is confronted with 
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a basic decision in regard to his own 
theories and methodologies. Stated most 
succinctly, that decision is whether to pro- 
ceed from an educational philosophy which 
is essentialist in definition, or from one 
which is existentialist. Is it to be assumed 
that man bears in his life the sacred and the 
secular images, and that the religious educa- 
tional task is to be identified as one of hold- 
ing these before him in such a manner that 
he will hopefully elect the one and mini- 
mize the other? Or is the task from the 
outset one of assisting man in making the 
personal discovery of that which religious 
educators might be supposed to assume? 
Does the theist, believing God to be opera- 
tive in the lives and affairs of His people, 
dare to take the calculated risk of trusting 
an educational process by which man might 
make such a personal discovery? Can man 
be left free to discover that in his own life 
and experience to which only religious 
values can speak relevantly, under the de- 
mand of which only religious faith can pro- 
vide the power and the courage to live? 
There was not, in Sub-group Two, agree- 
ment upon this fundamental decision. 
Ill 

Sub-group Three was under the chair- 
manship of Rabbi Samuel Katzoff of the 
College of Jewish Studies of Chicago, and 
had as its reporter Sister Mary Corde Lor- 
ang, O.P., of Maryknoll, New York. Early 
in the first session the question was raised: 
“Have we devised a method in religious 
education or have we taken what seemed 
best to us in modern education without 
thinking through the implications of such 
methods? By what criteria do we judge 
what we shall accept and what we shall re- 
ject of modern theory?” 

It was the experience of some in the 
group that a return to certain fundamental 
principles enunciated by Thomas Aquinas 
was helpful and even necessary since there 
has been a derogation of man’s social na- 
ture in much of our educational practice. 
Dewey's great contribution is that he re- 
minded us of this neglect. A methodology 
akin in its social emphasis to that of Dewey 
but not derived from him was proposed to 
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the group, as emerging from the researches 
of one of the consultants, Sister Mary Nona. 
With Sister Mary Joan, O.P., she is the 
author of the three-volume curriculum 
study, Guiding Growth in Christian Soctal 
Living. This part of the discussion con- 
cluded in general agreement that each re- 
ligion must restate its goals and then evalu- 
ate its methods in the light of these goals. 
Knowing the end product it wishes to pro- 
duce, a religious tradition should then use 
the best method for its purpose. 


It was felt, understandably enough, that 
Sister Nona’s curriculum foundation work 
was most useful in the “total educational 
system” of the Catholic schools, but would be 
of little help in released time or synagogue 
schools. Ideally, the public schools are 
needed to cooperate in the work of religious 
education, but the present interpretation of 
the Constitution prevents such cooperation. 
Can what is achieved by public schcol edu- 
cation be so interpreted during released time 
instruction as to give it proper direction? 

In discussing the nature of man, the 
group found agreement on the following 
statements: 

1. Man is created in the image of God. 

2. Man has responsibility to God and 
man. 

3. Man’s nature cannot be understood 
without reference to his destiny. 

4. While we study separately man’s. en- 
gagement as “secular” and “sacred,” man’s 
life on the Earth has always been a union 
of the two. 


At the second session, at the request of 
the group, one of the consultants gave an 
exposition of Martin Buber’s “I-Thou” phi- 


losophy. A discussion ensued on the rela- 
tionship between Buber’s thought and 
Dewey's training for democracy. It was 


pointed out that each theory has a “trinity.” 
Buber emphasizes the three partners: God, 
man, neighbor; Dewey: man, neighbor, 
community. The group concluded in gen- 
eral that Buber’s theory was based on a cor- 
rect estimate of man’s nature, while Dewey's 
ideas stemmed from an over-extension of 
the concept of political arrangement. 

Next to be introduced was the dilemma 
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of indoctrination vs. freedom in the train- 
ing of children. The group agreed that the 
young child must be trained until he is in- 
tellectually and emotionally capable of using 
his freedom. In the incorporation of habits 
the training may be dogmatic or not accord- 
ing to the requirements of a religious tradi- 
tion (“dogmatic” meaning here not authori- 
tarian but concerned with the element of - 
divine sanction claimed for religious faith). 
Imitation may also be used effectively. 

A discussion of Mr. Vance Packard's ad- 
dress brought the group to the conclusion 
that we have tended to a “lonely crowd” 
conformity as religious educators. We must 
be able as individuals to stand up for our 
beliefs and for what we know to be right 
and wrong. St. Paul's counsel is valid for 
all, that we should not be conformers to 
the spirit of this world but to transform it. 
Stable, permanent religious ideas of the 
divine holiness and of right and wrong must 
be shared with children. Then, by the 
strength of a united family and a united 
community within Church or Synagogue, 
children can be upheld in standing up for 
their ideals and breasting the tide of con- 
formity. 

In the final analysis the most signifi- 
cant force in education is the personal rela- 
tionship between teacher or parent and 
pupil, and this relationship is most fruitful 
when it is based on unselfish love aimed 
at bringing the other person to his fullest 
self-realization under God. 

IV 


The Rev. Prof. Randolph Crump Miller 
of the Yale University Divinity School, 
served as chairman for Sub-group Four, 
while Prof. Marvin J. Taylor.of the Dept. 
of Religious Education of the University 
of Pittsburgh was its reporter. Using the 
suggested agenda prepared in advance by 
the staff of consultants, the seminar con- 
sidered the following items: (1) current 
theories and methodologies; (a) the curricu- 
lum as discipline; (b) the curriculum 
equated with knowledge; (c) the cultural 
epoch or recapitulation theory (it was ob- 
served that while this theory is generally 
rejected today, its emphasis upon the de- 
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velopmental nature of learning is a valuable 
concept which has been appropriated for 
other more recent theories); (d) the cur- 
riculum as enriched and controlled experi- 
ence. Each theory was evaluated primarily 
in terms of the degree to which it implies 
manipulation of the learner in the interest 
of achieving goals external to him, selected 
by others and imposed on him without his 
consent. It was the consensus of the sem- 
inar that any acceptable theory must give 
adequate attention to the inter- 
and felr needs 

2) The 


lation of 


learner’s 


ests 


ons regarding man’s na- 


ture to the theories of learning, concluding 
that there is an evident correlation between 
This was especially observed in 


religious education, where human sinfulness 


the two. 
plays a significant role in anthropological 
concepts. 

(3) The relationship of knowledge to 
at length by the 
This discussion grew 
from the obvious fact that much is known 
about teaching content or factual data, with 
relatively little known about “teaching 
faith” or a life.” The Roman 
Catholic position that baptism is a time 
when God's grace — supernatually given — 
is “infused” into the child was explored in 
the light of the Church’s task to give under- 
standing to this “faith” through develop- 
ment of attitudes and appreciations. The 
ultimate goal was defined in terms not only 
of an “informed faith,” but of conduct con- 
sonant with these convictions. 

Protestant and Jewish members of the 
seminar agreed that their primary problem 
was that of transferring concepts to conduct 
Recognizing the dangers involved in de- 
fining religion in terms of behavior or con- 
duct, both groups nonetheless identified 
their task in terms of making the knowledge 
communicated operative in action as a “way 
of life” which the individual appropriates 
personally. It was observed that much of 
the printed material available to religious 
educators tends to be isolated from this 
facet of the total educational task. 

(4) The place of revelation in religious 


conduct was explored 


seminar members 


“way of 
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education was likewise considered. Various 
definitions of revelation were explored, to- 
gether with their values for theories of edu- 
cation. (a) Revelation as “propositions” 
implies an infallible Bible, the Word — 
or perhaps “words” — of God; being di- 
vine in source, authority is its chief charac- 
teristic. (b) Revelation as idea or concept 
which uses words — biblical and perhaps 
otherwise — but is never equated merely 
with them. (c) Revelation as activity, in 
which God is revealed through what He 
does, not what He is believed to have said 
or “dictated.” Revelation thus defined is 
to be understood in terms of events, not 
descriptions of nor ideas about the events. 
(d) Community as the medium of revela- 
tion wherein God is seen chiefly in terms 
of relationships within the social milieu. 

It was suggested that a given theory of 
revelation produces a given theory of edu- 
cation. This implies that the “proposi- 
tional” concept of revelation will educe a 
content-centered curriculum which places 
mastery of the Bible or other printed ma- 
terial in the most prominent role. Revela- 
tion as God's act will stress a theory pri- 
marily designed to assist in finding the di- 
vine voice speaking anew to each individual 
in his life. The Community concept in- 
volves man’s discovery of revelation through 
participation in the social environment and 
appropriation and application of “truth” 
thus apprehended. 


(5) Consistency in theory and method. 
Do certain theories posit particular methods 
which are inconsistent with other theoreti- 
cal frameworks? Stated another way, can 
religious education which holds a different 
theory of education borrow from secular 
theories? Can a secular methodology be 
separated from its secular, non-religious 
assumptions? After brief discussion, it was 
evident that there was little agreement. 
Several members indicated a belief that par- 
ticular methods could be utilized rather 
widely, fitting into various curricular 
theories. Others doubted this, stating that 
either the method must be so radically 
changed as to alter its inherent nature, or 
its use would promote undesired objectives. 
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(6) The role of the teacher in educa- 
tional theory. When the curriculum is 
viewed as the sum of all factors which in- 
fluence learning, what is the role of the 
teacher? It was agreed that since religious 
education is concerned with a_ heritage 
which is both factual and experiental, the 
effective teacher must be prepared to pro- 
mote the communication of both. Hence, 
teaching involves both what a _ person 
“knows” and what he “believes” and “prac- 
tices” as his “way of life.” Teacher training 
must be concerned to promote not only 
knowing “facts about God,” burt also pro- 
mote “knowing God Himself.” The inter- 
personal “I-Thou” relationship may thus be 
the most effective means of laying bare the 
mystery of one’s religion and lead to its ap- 
propriation by the student. 


(7) The group sciences and ‘religious 
education. The seminar heard brief informal 
presentations by members of group process 
techniques with which they are familiar. 
Included were the program of the National 
Training Laboratory in Group Development 
at Bethel, Maine, the parish-life conferences 
and group-life laboratories of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and other local adapta- 
tions of this procedure. After these descrip- 
tions, the following questions or criticisms 
were voiced and considered: (a) To what 
extent may exposure of one’s inadequacies 
and undesirable charactertistics actually be 
harmful? (b) What is the role of God in 
the Bethel group process? Does the re- 
demption which occurs take place through 
the work of God? (c) How manipulative 
is this technique in its immersion of the in- 
dividual in the group’s thought? Does this 
impair the wholesome pursuit of his own 
interests, problems, etc.? (d) What of 
long-term evaluation? Are studies available 
which verify the preliminary confidence in 
group dynamics? Has any considerable 
quantity of case studies been made on 
Bethel participants and others to discover 
the continuing quality (if any) of the “re- 
demptive” experiences? (e) What is the 
validity of the position which questions 
group techniques on theological grounds? 
Seeing religion as “propositional,” this ap- 
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proach recommends a return to the Bible 
and theology as the medium of redemption. 
It doubts (and often rejects) the concept 
which stresses living with a situation and 
seeking to apply the Gospel therein. (f) 
What values do these approaches hold for 
teacher training? Can they be transferred? 
It was generally agreed that their chief 
function in leadership education would be 
at the level of producing the quality of per- 
son who possesses a way of life and faith 
worthy of communication. 


Conclusion 


No formal attempt was made to prepare 
“conclusions” or “findings,” as the work of 
this sub-group as a whole. Where such 
may seem to be implied in this summary, 
they represented the reporter's evaluation 
of the consensus which was evident in the 
group discussion; hence, they may not be 
construed as declarations from the group. 

During the final hour and one-half of 
Tuesday afternoon, Nov. 26, three of the 
four sub-groups elected to convene in plen- 
ary session, at which each of the reporters 
gave an oral summary and each of the con- 
sultants gave five or eight minutes of com- 
ment. The general spirit of all four groups 
was practical and in most instances con- 
genial. The common exploration of ever- 
recurring problems in church and synagague, 
with an attempt to gain new insights for 
the challenges of these days, was helpful to 
all. There was probably no member of 
Seminar 11 who did not experience some 
frustration in the dialectical process, major 
or minor, along the way. On the other 
hand, it is almost certain that no one came 
away unimproved by the exchange. Early 
in the deliberations of each group it ap- 
peared that there would be tension on the 
question of religion as faith, doctrine, 
truths, propositions, versus religion as life, 
peoplehood, experience of the divine. Be- 
fore long it was evident that there was no 
such necessary tension, since the three major 
religious traditions (there were no Ortho- 
dox present) had in common the concept 
of community, divine message, mysticism, 
dialogue with God and fellowman, holiness, 
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sin, and so on. The one irreconcilable dif- 


ference in evidence was that posed by the 
view of religion exclusively in terms of a 
search for values, with a minimum of em- 
phasis upon a transcendent source. For this 
reason certain of the sub-groups found 
themselves devoting considerable time to 
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clarifications which were of great impor- 
tance, but at the level of “What do we 
mean by religion?” This is a basic ques- 
tion. It may well be asked, however, 
whether it is a question the Religious Edu- 
cation Association needs to put to itself 
each time it convenes nationally. 





Seminar No. 12 


FORMING SACRED IMAGES OF MAN IN CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


Chairman: Dr. Ralph D. Heim, Religious Education and English Bible, Lutheran Theological Sem- 


inary, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. 


Reporter: Dr. Kendig Brubaker Cully, Professor of Religious Education, Seabury-Western Theologi- 


cal Seminary, Evanston, Illinois. 


Consultants: Dr. Edna Baxter, Religious Education, Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hartford, Con- 


necticut. 


Rabbi Sylvan Schwartzman, Religious Education, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Sister Annette, C.S.J., Dean, College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


T= SEMINAR opened with brief state- 

ments by the Consultants, who gave 
their reactions to the Sunday night and Mon- 
day morning assembly addresses, along with 
thoughts of their own related to the as- 
signed theme. 

Sister Annette thought it important to 
face the question, “What truth is there in 
the secular image?,” suggesting that there 
is needed today a correlation between the 
secular and sacred views. As a psychologist, 
she said, she is less impressed by the testing- 
and-measurement school of psychological in- 
vestigation than by the depth psychologies, 
which reveal more about the actual realities 
to which persons are committed. When our 
accepted beliefs tend to become cliches, 
secular writers like Tennessee Williams 
help reveal what we might become. She 
expressed a new appreciation, springing 
from Rabbi Abraham Heschel’s address, for 
the Christian dependence on Jewish back- 
grounds, recalling the famous dictum of 
Cardinal Faulhaber to the effect that we are 
all spiritually Semites. She felt that the ob- 
scenity in contemporary literature perhaps 
does not do so much harm as do the views 
of the decent, respectable people (Eliot's 
“decent, godless people”), recalling Leon 
Bloy’s statement that “the harlot will enter 


heaven, but there is no place there for the 
respectable woman.” (Quotation possibly 
inexact). If the Christian is indeed to be 
the salt of the earth, how can he avoid being 
merely the sugar? 

Professor Baxter thought we all need to 
learn a great deal more than we now know 
as to how images are developed, a subtle 
matter which religious educators have not 
always dealt with, Why do we produce 
secularists like some of the contemporary 
writers? What was the origin of their con- 
dition? What was their original, unful- 
filled religious potential? She felt that one 
of our great problems today is the failure 
to produce face-to-face relationships among 
people, and between teachers and pupils, 
dealing with others as if they were “its.” 
She suggested that it is mecessary to start 
when children are very young to get at 
helping them develop a sense of worth. She 
lamented the tendency in our culture to de- 
personalize people, as exemplified religious- 
ly by our primary concern with institutions, 
churches, congregations, statistics, etc., rather 
than with the persons for whom these in- 
stitutions exist. How are we to develop 
adequate images of other people in our 
presently segregated societal structure? If 
there are data in other disciplines which 
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will aid us, we should know about such, and 
use them. If God is central, God must re- 
quire of us an education which will be 
based on living in the concreteness of hu- 
maa experience, as over against abstractness 
of all kinds. Can the child be helped to 
see his religious vocation in relation to the 
totality of his concrete experience? 

Rabbi Schwartzman pointed out the dan- 
ger of divorcing our religion from life. He 
cited adverse reactions to a textbook for 
adolescents entitled Meeting Your Life some 
critics of which said that it was irrelevant 
to religious school study. Thus thinking, 
however, we merely turn the field over to 
the secularists, who will continue to be 
concerned with real life. He said he is 
appalled to realize how little research has 
been done in relation to how religious edu- 
cation can be connected with secular tools 
available. How can we achieve knowledge 
of what materials we should in our 
task? Does the child on his level 
have the capacity to comprehend how his 
images are developed? He lamented the 
insularity of many prevalent value-systems 
due to a confusion as to the relations among 
values. For example, how does one speak 
the truth and be kind when these two fac- 
tors may at times be in conflict with each 
other. He thought we need to have living 
examples of the sacred image. What kind 
of image of church or synagogue does a 
child receive from those who are leaders, 
ministers, rabbis, teachers, etc.? 

The seminar then proceeded to discuss 
the question, “what is an image, and how 
does it get formed?” This resolved itself 
into a number of subsidiary questions and 
answers. 


use 


own 


One answer to the above basic question: 
“An internalized, perceptual structure, some- 
thing organized more deeply than sensation, 
focussing on one’s total experiences. The 
‘sacred image’ is related to the process of 
re-forming appropriate images.” How, for 
example, does one make a juncture between 
the nothingness of man and the all-suffi- 
ciency of God? (Kierkegaard). It involves 
a reconstructing of life according to a new 
Gestalt or motif, which will permit the in- 
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dwelling of the Holy Spirit. All of this is 
related to the concept of the self-image. 
Q. “In the development of an image, does 
one progress from a self-idea into questions 
pertaining to larger groupings, such as 
neighborhood, world, etc? Are there stages?” 
A. “The development of the image is a 
growing, dynamic matter. Self-concepts are 
in a continuous state of growing and chang- 
ing, as over against Piaget’s clearly-defined 
stages.” @Q.. “How does this differ from 
concepts, the organizing of material around 
definite ideas?” A. “My ‘image of me’ 
involves participation in a way of life, not 
only in intellectual 


process, as in concepts 
The image is 


individual’s own idea of 
The child’s 
are emotional. The 
Aristotelian-Thomistic tradition would make 
it a highly abstract 






the 
what is his own most real self. 
earliest 


experiences 


matter, but here we are 
dealing with something quite different. The 
youngest children can appreciate concrete 
images but remain incapable of 
tualizing about them.” 
out that one must gr 


intellec- 

But it was pointed 
yw up in such a way 
f 


well as one’s feelin 


that one’s “principles” can be developed as 
The adult's 


is more revelant than 


g-choices. 
acceptance of a child 
the adult’s verbalizations. The teacher needs 
to be more than a verbalizer to children. 

Q. “What is the mature, ultimate sacred 
image which we can communicate to the 
children?” A. “This may be thought of 
either conceptually or functionally. But it 
is more important to ask what the sacred 
image is to the children themselves at vari- 
ous stages of their growth. It seems that 
the child’s earliest images will be in terms 
of the parent-figures in his life.” Q. “Would 
it be possible to take Albert Schweitzer’s 
concept of ‘reverence for life’ and translate 
this functionally for children?” A. “The 
teacher might evidence ‘reverence for life’ 
without verbalizing it at all.” Q. “Is not 
the sacred image already formed in the child 
before he comes to the teacher?” A. “It is 
possible that the sacred image communi- 
cated by parents is not the same as that 
fostered by religion. Is this, then, a poten- 
tial source of conflict with the home?” 


The sacred image involves at least these 
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thoughts: respect for self, because each is 
a child of God: it is a God-oriented life, 
having its beginning, middle and end in 
God; it is an image worked our in relation 
to one’s fellowmen in the world. The re- 
ligious teacher will relate all experiences of 
life to the God-motif, making God relevant 
to present experiences. It was pointed out 
that associate the 
sacred image with Jesus Christ. Thus in 
teaching the Nativity, it is not only an- 
other baby’s birth we are celebrating but 
the birth of Christ, a different dimension 
to which the child needs to be introduced. 
] 


Christians necessarily 


the dimension 
Judeo-Christian 
The child’s de- 
the sacred need to be 


It was that 
terizing the 
of history. 

veloping images of 

historic events, such as 

of Christ. That im- 

child to identify his ex- 

It was sug- 
s exactly the sort of thing 
: life problems religiously 

‘lating personal experience to the life 
eligious Community. | 

At this point it was decided to break into 

to address themselves to the 

of sacred images in pre-school 
children, elementary age children and junior 
high school age children, meeting, respec- 
tively, with Sister Annette, Professor Bax- 
ter and Rabbi Schwartzman. The question 
given group to examine was this: 

“What images are especially suitable for 

each age group and what procedures are 

desirable in connection therewith?” 


Prior to breaking into groups, however, 


the Seminar felt that further clarification 
of what is meant by the “image” should be at- 
tempted for the guidance of the groups. 
There is no room to report in detail on the 
interesting conversation which ensued, ex- 
cept to point out a summary made by 
Rabbi Schwartzman, with which there seemed 
to be widespread agreement: 1) The image 
is developmental, according to the religious 
readiness of children at various age groups; 
2) The image is the result of experiential 
awareness rather than being patterned after 
stereotypes; 3) The sacred image is not di- 


related 
the Exodus, 


to concrete 
event 


ences with 


plies helping 
I 


the heritage. 


three groups, 


formation 


each 
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vorceable from the secular image, but in- 
cludes the secular. Sister Annette added the 
thought that the sacred image will include 
deepening reverence based on a reality 
transcending the person in his immediate 
situation. Religionists desire to “convert” 
the secular milieu. Professor Baxter re- 
iterated that the image must be viewed 
functionally, since the sacred image is never 
an abstraction. 

At the last session the groups reported 
back to the whole Seminar. A few of 
their salient points are listed below: 

Pre-School Group: The child can differ- 
entiate between man and animal and can 
experience reverence for God's creation in 
nature. The roots of loving relationship 
to God are related to the child’s experience 
of parental love, which should be based on 
a firm framework of discipline. The nat- 
ural life of the child, e.g., his play experi- 
ences, must be considered. The develop- 
ment of religious concepts starts early, and 
must be patiently encouraged. There should 
be gradual participation in worship at home 
and in church. The child needs oppor- 
tunities to give love as well as to receive it. 
Experiences related to birth and death need 
to be interpreted for the child. Procedures: 
Stress relationships more than words; re- 
spect the child’s feelings of loss, hurt, anger, 
love, etc.; prepare parents and godparents 
for child’s Baptism; encourage child in spon- 
taneous prayer; have family prayer; recog- 
nize child’s natural-psychological life as 
preparation for his spiritual life; give op- 
portunities for group experiences so that 
children can recognize other children’s 
rights; recognize child’s need for recogni- 
tion and achievement; recognize human 
limitations of the child; provide books, re- 
cordings, etc., for parents’ use; provide par- 
ent groups. The group questioned the 
use of Bible for pre-schoolers on any ex- 
tensive level. 

6-11 Year-Old Group: What must be 
known about the child-background; things 
that give his life meaning, what images he 
is forming regarding family, community, 
means of communication (radio, TV, etc.); 
how the child “operates.” Recognize that 
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images formed are contingent upon what 
happens to the child. The teacher or adult 
(as part of the child’s image) must mani- 
fest genuine love for each child as a per- 
son and not merely for children as a group, 
and must regard each child as a unique be- 
ing who needs to do his own creating and 
give to others. Acquaint the child with 
different kinds and classes of people, with 
something about human need — regarding 
people not merely as objects of compas- 
sion. Turn his prejudices toward better 
values. Relate experiences to doing some- 
thing needful to be done for the church 
community. The church community needs 
to encourage the child as belonging to it- 
self. Procedures: Use music, art, play; 
translate secular methods and experiences 
into the holy community; use stories which 
mirror the child’s fears, struggles, opposi- 
tions; help child talk out his feelings, for 
when hostility is drained off, images can be 
changed and new dimensions can be added; 
discover a child’s unique ability and see 
that he has a job he can do well. Get in- 
formation from children; recognize their 
confusions and build from them to clarify 
and improve images. 

Junior High Group: Among the ques- 
tions discussed were the following: What is 
the image resulting from the actual role 
fulfilled by young people as members of 
churches and synagogues? Do the young 
people receive the privilege of real func- 
tioning as members? In discussing these 
questions it was recognized that the young 
teen-ager is in an ambivalent status, being 
both child and adult. Yet this is the sig- 
nificant point in his life when either the 
child-image will be strengthened or the 
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adult image initiated, and he needs to be 
helped to make the transition successfully 
in terms of his role as member. Subsidiary 
questions faced included the following: 
How can the organized religious body work 
with the peer-group, influencing its image 
toward the sacred level? What kinds of 
persons are best suited to communicate the 
sacred image to the young teen-ager, and 
what techniques are most appropriate in 
this task (formal, informal, content-cen- 
tered, problem-centered, experience-centered, 
individual emphasis, group emphasis, etc.) ? 
What is the parents’ role? How is worship 
related to this process? It was suggested 
that although there are no ready answers 
to such questions, certain observations may 
be made: (1) We need thorough research 
as to what children’s actual images are, of 
themselves and of the sacred; (2) we need 
to explore whether mass media are relevant 
for the creation of sacred images; (3) we 
need to explore ways in which to “popu- 
larize” hero-figures who exemplify the 
sacred image motif; we need to find ways 
to introduce elements of moral power and 
character into our education so that young 
people can align themselves against expedi- 
ency and conformism as goals. The ques- 
tion was asked, should we work with the 
“elite” group in order to raise the peer 
group levels? It was felt that literature, 
dramatics and participation in the liturgy 
offer channels through which the religious 
educator can reach into the level of the 
child’s needs and identifications for the pur- 
pose of forming and strengthening the sa- 
cred image deemed desirable by the reli- 
gious body. 
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8 he SEMINAR was composed of two 
distinct groups of people: (1) those 
who worked in local congregations and who 
therefore dealt directly with the grass-roots 
effort of their church or synagogue in the 
local program of religious education, and 
(2) those who had district supervisory re- 
sponsibilities or who were training persons 
who would ultimately work in local congre- 
gations. It became evident in a short period 
* of time that the members of the Seminar 
had a common concern, i.e. what are the 
effects of the diverse images of man on 
the people for whom we have responsibility 
— children, young people, adults — and 
what can we do about it. 

In clarifying our common problem, we 
defined “image” as that kind of person I 
picture myself as being. The kind of per- 
son I know myself to be is the person I 
learn to be by play-acting. This may be 
conscious; it is often unconscious. I emu- 
late a particular person or my conception of 
the ideal person. What kind of person 
(sacred image) do I want my child or the 
children I teach to be like? Jesus? One 
of the Prophets? What kind of person (secu- 
lar image) is society pressuring my child 
or the children I teach to be like? A movie 
star? A successful business man? Man, 
made in the image of God, has great po- 
tential. But it is common knowledge that 
when one has a low estimation of himself, 
he is not very teachable and not very apt 
to realize his greatest potential. 

Here is the contrast between the world’s 


demand and the demand of the faith-com- 
munity to which each of us belongs. The 
world says, “Conform to us.” Our faith- 
community, no matter whether it is Roman 
Catholic, Jewish or Protestant, says in con- 
trast, “Conform to us. Be true to your com- 
mitment. Be the individual God put it in 
you to be within this religious community 
to which you belong.” The secular demand 
and the sacred demand are obviously in con- 
flict, but too often we Jews, Catholics, and 
Protestants do not sense that here is a com- 
mon enemy. We are too busy bickering 
among ourselves. 

The world’s demand that we conform 
to its secular image of man is driven in 
upon us and our people continually by all 
the mass media of modern communication. 
How can we sensitize our teachers, our chil- 
dren and their parents to see the difference 
between the image which can be their herit- 
age from their faith-community, and the 
secular image which is being pressed upon 
them — between what they really want and 
what they are getting? 

This lack of a realization of the vast dif- 
ference between the secular and the sacred 
is the besetting danger confronting our 
people — toward whom we have responsi- 
bilities as their religious educators. Our 
problem in the Seminar was to sharpen our 
focus on the nature of these two images. 
We were quite aware that all secular images 
of man are not bad although many of them 
are. At the same time, we felt that as we 
sharpened our thinking about the sacred, 
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and more clearly identified the secular, we 
would be in a better position to consider 
the image of man we desired to combat. 
We would then be better able to counteract 
the effect of the secular image of man on 
our people. 

The concept of man’s image has to be 
appreciated on two levels. The deeper, 
more fundamental level is that of the con- 
cept or picture of man that he has of him- 
self. The second level is made up of those 
ways in which this image manifests itself. 

The secular image of man is grounded 
in the view that man is his own measure, 
the determiner of his own destiny. He is 
the ultimate judge of that which is right 
and good for him. This deep-level secular 
presupposition as to who man is manifests 
itself in our contemporary culture in a host 
of ways. One of these is the success-for- 
mula which is supposed to provide life 
with ultimate meaning. Social success or 
financial success or popularity is the end 
for which we should seek. We may reach 
this cherished goal by using the right tooth 
paste, by acquiring the ability to dance, by 
wearing the proper brand name suit, or by 
owning the car which has the greatest snob 
appeal. A state of perpetual selfconscious- 
ness is Our major preoccupation. 

Closely related to popularity as a success 
formula, is the leveling tendency in society. 
“I don’t want to do anything which would 
make me conspicuous or make me appear 
peculiar.” 

Another manifestation of the secular 
image of man is in the practice of using 
persons as means which we use to attain 
our ends. Relations are on a basis of ex- 
pediency. Others are known and related 
to because of the advantage to which that 
relationship can be put in furthering one’s 
éwn ends, of improving one’s own posi- 
tion. A variant of this attitude toward 
others is the widespread desire to get some- 
thing for nothing, or at least, wholesale. 
This is most likely to be accomplished be- 
cause one “knows a man who... .” That 
“man who. .” fixes things so that one 
does not have to pay or certainly does not 
have to pay the retail price — he is merely 
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a means to an end, no known or cared 
about on any other level. 

The false patriotism which says America 
is best and must always be first is another 
manifestation of the secular image. When 
Sputniks I and II streaked across our sky, 
it became immediately evident that ‘this 
view was quite widespread. 

The secular image of man also manifests 
itself in a variety of ways in which man 
seems to improve himself, individually and 
socially. We see it in the concept of the 
church or synagogue as a desirable club to 
which one belongs rather than a divine so- 
ciety. We see it in the high premium 
put on personal adjustment. We see it 
again in those who are inordinately con- 
cerned with secular culture, sometimes 
known as the “do-gooders.” 

In contrast to this secular image of man 
and its various manifestations, the sacred 
image of man is that he is made in God's 
image; that he is a child of God. He is 
God's creature, with both intellect and will, 
and he is precious to his Maker both here 
and hereafter. 

from this 
number of 


Stemming sacred image of 
man manifestations. <A 
person is a lover of justice, he is engaged 
in social action. He engages in dedicated, 
and sometimes lonely service for which he 
has peculiar ability. He has a sense of per- 
sonal commitment to the task as a result of 
which he is willing to volunteer to be used 
as means to an end, to sacrifice for the 
common good, to be an instrument in God’s 
service. He strives to emulate the char- 
acter and traits of the prophets or of Jesus 
of Nazareth. 

In basic presupposition, these two views 
of man are antithetical. The secular pro- 
motes and advocates self-indulgence through 
stimulating a conspicuous consumption of 
material goods. Related to this is the fact 
that the conspicuous consumption of sex 
has been played upon and_ stimulated 
through the kind of advertising used to sell 
everything from whodunits to motor cars. 
In the past decade, this has greatly acceler- 
ated. The sacred, on the other hand, advo- 
cates that we reduce our standard of con- 


are a 
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sumption and give to those who have less. 
Here is a brotherly, unselfish, view of life. 
There are times, however, when the mani- 
festation of these images might appear to 
be identical. For instance, the sacred man 

for justice and the secular 
man for whom ethical culture is given high 
priority might work shoulder 
in a common cause for very different rea- 


in his 


| 
struggle 


shoulder to 


sons. 
Since the ir image of man is bla- 
intly and being promulgated con- 
wually by newspaper, radio, and television, 
how can the practitioners of religious edu- 
tion counteract the effects of this view 
lead th committed to their care to 
r ¢ How can we help our 
teachers con the secular views? Is there 
any way in wv h we can reinforce our 
sacred imag man? Can we Roman 
Catholics, Jews, and Protestants assist one 
nother in this common concern? 


The members of the seminar were con- 


vinced that there are several ways in which 

we can work shoulder to shoulder in this 

mon endeav Generally speaking, 

re are three: to strengthen individuals so 

hat they « ike the difficult choices, to 

create little communities in which right 

choices are possible, and to have some ef- 
fect on the entire environment. 

Mahatma Gandhi once said that the 





ry would be most effec- 
tive in India if he would use the “rose per- 
fume” method He went oa 
the rose attracts by its fra- 
grance; the Christian's best weapon is his 
witness. This is certainly a major way in 
which we consciously promulgate our belief 
in the sacred image of man. It must be- 
come clear that this is the way a person 
who believes in the sacred image of man 
acts. Through observing the way an ad- 
mired person conducts himself, the sacred 
image is presented attractively as the good 
way to act. Then one can be led to iden- 
tify with this image of man. “This is the 
way I want to act,” he concludes. The 
sacred image of man becomes his self- 
image. 

It is easy to give lip service to the sacred 


missiO 


of evangelism. 
to explain that 


image of man and because of the pressures 
of life around us, to live according to the 
secular image of man. These secular pres- 
sures can best be counteracted when people 
are a part of communities which give their 
allegiance to the sacred image of man. Here 
they do not have to be different in order 
to espouse the sacred image. There can be 
individualism small core-group 
which corporately stands out against the 
around it. It is more effective in 
an individualistic society to bind children 
and youths into like-minded communities 
whose actions are in contrast to world con- 
formity. In such an environment, right 
choices can be made more easily. 


within a 


society 


is the basic unit of 
It is also the primary 


The home, of course, 


religious education. 


and stabilized as a place in which one gains 
his sacred image of man. The kind of home 
of which we speak is one in which actions 


are invested with sacred meaning — a sac- 
home. One in which there ts a 
community of Creed, Code, and Cult. In 
this setting, all members are loved as 
This is a caring community. 


ramentai 


per- 
sons. 

The church and the synagoguge are other 
fundamentally important communities which 
have these same characteristics. It is be- 
cause of one’s identification with the life of 
these sacred communities that one identifies 
his own self-image with the image of man 
upon which church, synagogue, and home 
rest. Here is support as one seeks to live 
according to his sacred image of man in 
spite of the pressures of the secular world 
around him. 

It is a tested fact that a person is strength- 
ened in his resolve to live according to pat- 
terns associated with the sacred image of 
man by the smells and tastes and sounds 
which are associated in his mind with the 
religious life of his childhood home or 
church or synagogue. The Friday night 
smell of freshly baked bread, the taste of 
communion wine, or the sound of the Sanc- 
tus bell bring to mind a great deal more 
than religious practices. They recall the 
person to the basic presuppositions of faith, 
the standards of conduct, and the point of 
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view about life of his faith-community. 
He is back again in the Colony of Heaven 
of which he is a member, and as a part of 
which he has standards of loyalty which do 
not conform to the alien life in the midst of 
which he finds himself. He also has a vo- 
cation to witness in a pagan culture to the 
image of man characteristic of his Home 
Land. ; 

In the critical situation in which we find 
ourselves, the Seminar of Practitioners of 
Religious Education feel that positive ac- 
tion should be taken. They, therefore, 
joined in the following resolution which 
they recommend to the General Secretary 
and the Chairman of the Board of the Re- 
ligious Education Association as their views, 
and urge that such implementation be given 
this resolution as may be deemed wise. 


A RESOLUTION OF THE SEMINAR OF 
PRACTITIONERS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

We are practitioners of religious education. 

We are Roman Catholic, Jew, and Protes- 
tant. 

We teach children, young people, and adults 
— parents and teachers. 

We are conscious of the many aspects of 
our work about which we must learn more, 
and for which we must labor in order to help 
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men fully to realize the sacred nature of their 
persons, the sacred nature of the human com- 
munity, and the sacred image of the world in 
which we all live 

We recommend that practitioners of reli- 
ligious education — teachers and teachers of 
teachers — be sensitized to their roles as help- 
ers in developing a sacred image of man. 

We recommend that practitioners of reli- 
gious education be sensitized to the secular 
images of man which are constantly thrust 
before us and which we must combat, “un- 
teach,” ‘and ultimately destroy if we are to be 
honest with ourselves and faithful to our call- 
ings. 

We call upon religious leaders, especially 
those concerned with education, to invite lead- 
ers in the production of goods and services, 
upon the leaders in the fields of advertising, 
and the mass media to band together. 

We call upon these leaders to establish a 
standard of personal, business, and profes- 
sional conduct, to foster an image of man 
which will be one of dignity, worthwhile 
moral and spiritual endeavor, and brotherly 
love rather than an image of conspicuous con- 
sumption, of sex, food, drink, creature-com- 
forts, worldly goods, physical well-being, and 
social success. 

In this time of crisis for America and all the 
world, let the spiritual leaders and the civic 
and business leaders of America band together 
to make a better world in the sight of man’s 
conscience and in the sight of God. 
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HE RESEARCH Seminar brought to- 
gether a large group of Convention reg- 
istrants representing very diversified back- 
grounds. Not only were the three major 
faiths well represented, but there was a 


truly inter-disciplinary representation. Soci- 
ologists, psychologists, educators, founda- 
tion representatives, church administrators 
and local church workers were all included 
in the group. 
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In advance of the seminar, the chairman 
had requested the consultants, along with 
several others, to bring preliminary state- 
ments relating ongoing research to the topic 
of the conference. As the seminar prog- 
ressed these statements became the basic 
focus of discussion. It may be true that, 
while none of the content of the sessions 
was irrelevant to the theme of the confer- 
ence, there were times when the members 
of the group gave more attention to the re- 
ports made in the seminar than to the ma- 
terial presented in the general assembly pe- 
riods. “This was clearly a disturbing situa- 
tion for some members, but others appeared 
to feel that foundations were being laid 
which might lead to further research and to 
more extensive utilization of the resources 
of the group. 


The report on the seminar will summar- 
ize the reports which were presented and 
also bring together some of the suggestions 
which were brought out in discussion. 

The first statement on present research 
on the subject of the Convention topic, 
“Images of Man in Current Culture and 
Tasks of Religion and Education,” was pre- 
sented by Dr. Lauris Whitman. He pointed 
out that there is little direct research on the 
theme. In other words, there is little re- 
search that defines its problems in terms of 
images of man, sacred and secular. In fact, 
there appears to be little effort to develop 
or test hypotheses related to images, either 
self-images or images of man in general. 

However, the subject has been dealt with, 
at least implicitly, in much contemporary 
literature. Such works as The Mam in the 
Gray Flannel Suit, by Sloan Wilson, Organ- 
ization Man, by William H. Whyte, Jr., 
Protestant, Catholic and Jew, by Will Her- 
berg, and many others contain descriptions 
of contemporary images and suggest hypo- 
theses which should be tested by careful re- 
search. 

While it may be true that there is little 
direct research and we have to look to gen- 
eral literature to discover possible hypoth- 
eses, it is obvious that there is consider- 
able research which throws light on man’s 
image of himself and his image of other 
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men. Most of this is research which be- 
gan and was carried out on other problems, 
but as the research developed and findings 
began to emerge, it became obvious that 
the research had contributed to further un- 
derstanding of the basic question relating 
to the theme of this Convention, or at least, 
the research had developed or clarified 
questions for further research. Even a par- 
tial inventory of such research projects is 
not possible, but a few can be cited. For 
example: 

Richard McCann's study at Harvard Uni- 
versity under Carnegie Corporation auspices 
was a project designed as a study of re- 
ligious values, and how the individual de- 
velops his system of values. Emerging from 
this study is material of real significance in 
any study of “images” and image formation. 

Another example would be the Katz- 
Lazarsfeld study published under the title 
Personal Influence. A study designed to 
throw light on the forces helping to shape 
people’s basic attitudes on the one hand and 
in changing these attitudes on the other 
comes up with much material related to 
“images.” This study makes a most im- 
portant contribution in the field of the com- 
munication of ideas and of the measuring of 
inter-personal influence. 

A project which is related to this subject 
with reference to a particular group is the 
recent study by Prof. Samuel Blizzard, 
which presents data on the minister's self- 
image. A new study by the same researcher 
may add information about the layman's 
image of the minister. 

Other projects were cited which con- 
tribute at one point or another to the topic 
of the conference. Emphasis was placed 
upon the fact that the many aspects of 
images provide interesting possibilities for 
important research. 

A second presentation was made by Dr. 
Robert Havighurst of the University of Chi- 
cago, who raised questions about the mean- 
ing of the phrase “images of man.” To 
what extent are public images of man ef- 
fective in forming the self-image? Is there 
really a general public image? 

Actually an image is a set of expectations. 
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It is true that self-expectations of an indi- 
vidual are likely to depend a great deal on 
general expectations in society but, at the 
same time, self-expectations have more real- 
ity than general expectations which may be 
very vague and uncertain. For example, 
there is no single, accepted sacred image of 
man in this country which has entered into 
the general expectation of the people. 

Dr. Havighurst reported on a recent 
study conducted in Kansas City which 
analyzes the social role performance of 
adults and its relationship to other factors. 
The fact that there was little relationship 
between social role performance and church 
activity seemed to indicate that the church 
patterns are more personal and that the 
image of the church member is not clearly 


defined. 


Dr. Richard McCann brought to the 


group a summary of his recent studies as 


they were related to the conference. He 
pointed out that we must see “images of 
man” from two points of view: as concepts 
and interpretations on the one hand; and 
as structure, as “food” for the healthy or 
unhealthy growth of the individual, on the 
other. We must gain increasing knowledge 
of what they are, find their relevance for 
structuring the self, and find ever better 
modes of communicating them, and not 
only better images. 


Just as there are many types and classes 
and levels of images, there are many ways 
of communicating them, both conscious and 
unconscious; and many degrees of sensitiv- 
ity to them, of need for them; and countless 
varieties of experience which may deter- 
mine, in the individual, the degree of this 
need and sensitivity. Hence, we should try 
to bring our lenses into focus not only upon 
the sacred and secular images and upon 
ambivalent images (see article on this, “The 
Gift of the Self,” in Religious Education, 
May-June 1957), but also upon the context 
of images, and their transmission, with par- 
ticular reference to the condition and needs 
of the beholder, the knower, the learner 
who may make some of these images part 
of the fabric of his growth. 

This need is underscored by two recent 
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studies by Dr. McCann — one on the na- 
ture and varieties of religious change, and 
the other on delinquency, reported in De- 
linquency: or Sin. Our dilemma is 
that in our culture morality and all its attri- 
butes have largely remained abstractions, 
we have no satisfactory and clear definitions 
and traditions of goodness, of what the good 
man is and does. 
lative, icquisitive images — 
which include the delinquent — have been 
more clearly defined and have led more di- 
rectly and simply to satisfactions. 

In what Prof. Joseph Haroutunian calls 
our “infinitude of having” which compen- 


Sick ness 


The successful, manipu- 
materialistic, 


sates for our deficiency in being, we also 
have a surfeit of images and of identities. 
Perhaps we need an identity which will en- 
compass all other identities and thus reduce 
conflict, an image of man which will sub- 
sume all other partial, contributory, struc- 
turing images. Can “Son of God” as an 
image of man be made to achieve this? 

Dr. Ernest M. Ligon, in his presentation 
to the group, emphasized the importance of 
curriculum research. He said that the ma- 
jor task of religious education is to com- 
municate the “heritage of the ages” to the 
oncoming generations. The materials and 
methods for that communication constitute 
the curriculum. It requires no scientific re- 
search to know that we are a long way from 
having been able to do this adequately. The 
spiritual poverty of our present generation 
speaks violently to that point. If we are 
to develop Christian images, curriculum re- 
search is greatly needed. 

There are six ways in which we can go 
about creating curricula. Each of them has 
its values. 

(1) The first one can be called the 
Method of Expert Opinion. This kind of 
curriculum is constructed by the process of 
having the “experts” determine what curric- 
ular objectives they wish to achieve and 
then prepare curricula designed to achieve 
them. While this preparation usually in- 
volves efforts to use scientific findings, the 
final decision as to what to include is still 
a matter of opinion. 


(2) The Isolated Experiment. As cur- 
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riculum builders sense the need for dealing 
with particular problems, they may persuade 
researchers to attack those problems. A 
research design is created, money is sought 
from a foundation, and, if found, the prob- 
lem is carried out. There can be no doubt 
about the value of such research, but only a 
limited amount is possible. 


(3) Evaluation of the Expert Curricu- 
lum on the Basis of the Isolated Experi- 
ment. This, of course, is a combination of 
(1) and (2 Unless the curriculum is 


constructed in the first place with a scien- 
tific statement of hypotheses accompanied 
by clear-cut 
becomes very 


objectives and criteria, the task 
difficult. The same limita- 
tions stated concerning (2) hold here. 

(4) Pr 


in the physical s 


ram Research. Great progress 
iences has been made when 
scientists pool their efforts, in- 
tegrate toward a common 
goal. Up to now in religious education, we 
hardly know what each other is doing. 
Much less do we even approximate pro- 
gram research 


a number of 


their research 


Out of this session could 
come the beginnings of a program of such 
research. 

(S) The Curriculum. \t is 
possible to construct curricular materials in 
such a fashion that they can be evaluated. 
This the scientific statement of 
hypotheses implied or stated in the curricu- 
lum, a definite statement of objectives, and 
the of the kinds of evidence 
which will be accepted as criteria of learn- 
ing. 

(6) Th Integrated Learning-Evalua- 
tion Research Curriculum. The final step 
in this series is to so construct learning pro- 
cedures in the lessons themselves that the 
learning process itself can be observed and 
evaluated. When this is done it will no 
longer be necessary to create evaluational 
procedures which serve only the function of 
evaluation. Furthermore, this direct evalu- 
ation of the learning experience as it occurs 
is a far more effective way to discover what 
is happening. 


Research 


re quires 


indication 


With such powerful scientific techniques 
available to us, we should be able to make 
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greater progress in developing, through cur- 
riculum, the kind of images we desire. 

A statement by Dr. Marshall Sklare 
placed hopeful emphasis on the resurgence 
of interest in the sociology of religion. In 
but comprehensive manner, Dr. 
Sklare traced recent developments in the 
field which provide a basis for the hopeful 
expectation of much fruitful research in the 
near future. There appears to be more re- 
search, according to Dr. Sklare, being done 
in this field by Catholics than by either 
Protestants or Jews. Studies by Rev. John 
L. Thomas, S.J.. The American Catholic 
Family, and by Rev. Joseph Fichter, S.J., 
‘Southern Parish, were mentioned. 


concise 


The importance of a new book, Religion, 
Society and the Individual, by J. Milton 
Yinger, was pointed out. The book will 
contribute greatly both at the theoretical 
and the research level, and is, in itself, an 
indication of the growing maturity of the 
sociology of religion in this country. 

Further indication of this new interest is 
to be found in the fact that at present it 
longer church-related sociologists 
alone who are working in the sociology of 
religion. General sociologists are giving it 
major attention in their research and in 
their writing. 


is no 


Another statement to the group was made 
by Charles T. O'Reilly of Loyola University, 
Chicago. Dr. O'Reilly indicated that there 
is interest among Catholic sociologists in 
the sociology of religion, but it is, as yet, 
limited to a few individuals. As a result, 
there has been only a relatively small 
amount of research. However, there is an 
obvious swing in emphasis from a specula- 
tive to an empirical approach. Particular 
areas of research interest include the soci- 
ology of the parish, study of the clergy, re- 
search in the mental health and motivation 
of seminarians and the meaning of religion 
in the life of the average Catholic. 

It was also pointed out that there is grow- 
ing interest in the sociology of religion 
among Catholics in Europe and important 
research has been done recently in France, 
Belgium and Italy. All of this research, 
both in America and in Europe, does not 
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have official church support, but is carried 
out in the universities as a result of the in- 
terest of individual faculty members. 

The Rev. Paul Musselman reported to 
the group on the urban research project of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. The proj- 
ect is basically in experimental research de- 
signed to help local parishes adjust to social 
change and to minister more effectively to 
their people and to their communities. This 
project has not dealt directly with the theme 
of the conference, but many of the ques- 
tions which have been raised in the research 
process have had meaning which could be 
analyzed in terms of the images people have 
of themselves and their fellows. 


Richard Myer and William Gardner of 
the Church Federation of Greater Chicago 
outlined in detail a research project which 
is being carried on under the direction of 
the Research Bureau of the Federation. The 
project is basically an analysis of the 
churches as institutions, and to discover rea- 
sons for their effectiveness or ineffective- 
ness, the program is closely related to the 
needs for church extension in the area. But 
a real effort has been made to study the 
churches in depth rather than on a purely 
ecological basis. The image which people 
have of the community in which the church 
is located appears to have important rela- 
tionships to the attitude of the people to- 
ward the church. 


Each of the presentations listed above 
was followed by general group discussion. 
It was apparent that the group gradually 
moved toward a better understanding of ex- 
isting research and its relationship to images 
of man. It also moved toward a hopeful 
and perhaps wistful longing for the devel- 
opment of some efforts in the field of re- 
search aimed more directly at the problems 
of defining and transmitting desirable im- 
ages. 

While a large portion of the time of the 
seminar was devoted to an analysis of 
where we are in research, especially as it is 
related to the concept of images, the group 
also took time to look ahead and to discuss 
needed research in this area. Unfortunate- 
ly, time did not allow for careful considera- 
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tion of the suggestions presented but, at 
least, the list of proposals for research pro- 
vides a basis for further development, pos- 
sibly by the research committee of the Re- 
ligious Education Association. 

It was a general reaction of seminar mem- 
bers that the fundamental problem for re- 
search posed by the conference was “What 
is the true or correct image of man?” An- 
other way of expressing the question would 
be “What is the sacred (Christian or Jew- 
ish) image of man?” This question allows 
for possible development either as empirical 
research or as a study program. It is a dif- 
ficult question and some of the problems 
involved in research related to it are ob- 
vious. 


Another suggestion for research dealt 
with the relation of religion and mental 
health, since the self-image is clearly in- 
volved in the mental health of the individ- 
ual. Closely related was a proposal for 
study of the relationship of psychotherapy 
to the conversion experience. 


A study of religious schools was sug- 
gested to discover their goals, their methods 
of achieving these goals and their effective- 
Mess in imparting sacred images. 

Since there is considerable general inter- 
est in studying effectiveness in the field of 
religious education, the possibility of using 
the concept of images and image formation 
as a frame of reference for such study was 
presented. 

We need to study the influence of cul- 
tural factors on the individual’s image of 
himself and of man in general. Such study 
would allow comparison of the effect upon 
the individual of secular cultural and social 
factors as opposed to the influence of the 
church and synagogue. It would be one ap- 
proach to problems of discovering the ex- 
tent to which religion and religious institu- 
tions influence the individual and society. 

Experimental research was suggested to 
discover and evaluate techniques for devel- 
oping Christian images. 

Further studies in leadership training and 
evaluation were discussed. It was felt that 
both professional and lay leadership should 
be included. The research would seek to 
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relate the leader's definition of his role to 
the images developed in his followers. 

In general it was stated that here, as in 
most areas, there is need for basic research 
and research oriented to more immediate 
program needs. It seems probable that the 
R.E.A. itself may be more interested in the 
basic research, while the program research 
may be the responsibility of the church-re- 
lated agencies. 

General results of the seminar sessions 
can be noted: 

1. The members of the seminar were 
enabled to consider a number of research ef- 
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forts which have meaning for the confer- 
ence theme. 

2. Suggestions for needed research were 
presented in tentative form and provide a 
basis for further planning. 

3. The group sensed the need for a pro- 
gram of research in religious education 
which would coordinate the fragmentary 
and isolated efforts now being carried on. 

4. The seminar expressed a need for a 
continuing discussion process which would 
make possible, on an interfaith and inter- 
disciplinary basis, the development of a 
long-range research program. 
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~ THE opinion of the group, the tre- 
mendously powerful image-producing 
forces in this era of mass media are turn- 
ing man into an instrument of production. 
In the Judeo-Christian tradition the eco- 
nomic structure is meant to be a means to 
an end, supportive of man but this relation 
has become reversed and man’s role now is 
to support the culture. The seminar mem- 
bers all protested man’s nomination by in- 
strumentalism, affirmed him as primary and 
as an end in himself. It was agreed that 
all human institutions not only are to sup- 
port man but are to endorse and uphold the 
sacred image of man. 

Although there were repeated references 


to the sacred image, and several requests for 
definition of terms, the nature of man ac- 
cording to the Jewish-Christian heritage was 
not defined. It was noted, however, that 
perhaps some of our difficulties in society 
arise from mon-agreement over what is 
man’s proper image! 

A too individualistic sense of sin, con- 
comitant of the Protestant ethic, was cited 
as a source of trouble in the economic world 
(Herman), and coupled with this was the 
cultural attitude which names as heroes 
those who can do all for themselves, the in- 
dependents who need nothing but oppor- 
tunity to guarantee success. (Cantwell). 
Some in the group (Cantwell and Twomey) 
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believed that if man is to fulfill his destiny 
it is not by his singular enterprise that he 
will find fulfillment but by belonging to 
his proper organizations. It is through 
his groups where he not only expresses his 
responsibility to others but finds common 
cause and strength to work in the world at 
large. As man takes his place in his appro- 
priate group(s) he finds the greatest free- 
dom to take his role in society and to ful- 
fill himself in terms of his sacred image. 
People, however, for the most part are being 
trained for individual enterprise, and are 
not being taught to make their proper con- 
tributions to society through participation 
in their appropriate organizations. 


Another factor in the educative influences 
of the day which the group lamented was 
the nature of educational goals, as reflected 
in young people’s conflict between service 
to others and self-interested competitiveness. 
The goal today seems to be skill in the com- 
petitive enterprise of acquiring money and 
that which money represents. The image of 
the successful man, even in the schools, is 
the man of property and power who can 
acquire and control money. 

A third contributing blur to the “lost 
ethic” was identified as the business man’s 
acceptance, and advantageous appropriation, 
of the trade unionists’ corruption, possible 
only because both factions are too pre- 
occupied with the “buck.” The crisis is 
heightened because this same cultural ac- 
quisitiveness is now invading the Church 
(Eby). Furthermore, the Church seems to 
have succumbed to the pressures of the day, 
and is now reflecting rather than directing 
the culture (Twomey ). 


Concern was expressed over the separa- 
tion between religion and economics as 
though they were separate compartments of 
life (Adler), whereas every economic prob- 
lem has its spiritual dimensions. Religion- 
ists have erred here as much as economists, 
for people of religion have often implied 
that religion is above and beyond the human 
enterprise. Although religion and ethics 
do not give answers to specific problems 
(such as what exact wage scale should pre- 
vail, and what should be done about tech- 
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nical data deemed essential and yet in con- 
flict with moral values), the fact remains 
that economics without religious dimension, 
and religion which ignores economics, are 
both too incomplete and inadequate to be 
helpful in the human situation. 


The goals which dominate society today 
are “the biggest fins” and the “best refrigera- 
tors,” whereas once in the thirties the prob- 
lems over which men struggled related more 
closely to survival. Behind the drive for the 
biggest fins there lurks a variety of prob- 
lems. One of these is the alienation be- 
tween the worker and his work. The worker 
is more and more removed from the center 
of decision-making. Although workers elect 
their representatives, and democratic prin- 
ciples are observed, an increasing number 
of decisions now are made on a national 
scale. The resulting serious loss of self- 
jurisdiction and man’s lost sense of compe- 
tence find compensation in bigger and big- 
ger cars. 


The group was agreed that the decisive 
power source today is the corporations, 
whose behavior unfortunately is not con- 
trolled by as much sense of social responsi- 
bility and leadership as the country needs 
of them (Helfstein). Although their job 
is to make money for their shareholders 
and to uphold production for the sake of 
the national economy,.they also have obliga- 
tion to provide leadership in perpetrating 
economic justice. Inasmuch as values are 
fixed in this country chiefly by the concen- 
trations of monied power and their pro- 
ducts, the influence of big business is un- 
paralleled and the importance of business 
men’s moral behavior and attitudes of social 
responsibility cannot be over-estimated 
(Weinstein). All agreed that the ministry 
of the church should work for greater eco- 
nomic justice, but so long as the church also 
holds vested economic interests, the moral 
courage of her clergy and lay leaders is apt 
to remain circumscribed and impotent. 
Conceivably the church could be influential 
in bringing about greater equalizations of 
all kinds. Certainly the job of the church 
is to orient society to values which will give 
energy and heart to a man, rather than to 
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ignore, if not actually participate in, social 
pressures which sharpen his anxieties. 

This question of paternalism came up for 
discussion. If the system of work does not 
give man a chance to support himself and 
his family the business or 
the union must take over and supply him 
with substitute perquisites. Likewise, if an 
individual in the corporation or in the 
union is disloyal to the goals and values of 

ies such as the race integra- 

ed), the corporate strength of 

the group is properly invoked to impel his 
loyalty. Very strong exception was taken 
by some members of the seminar (Eby) to 
these two forms of paternalism. In the 
former instance of supplying benefits in 
lieu of adequate wages, men are denied the 
right to be foolish with their assets. In the 
issue of upholding groups standards, ap- 
plied authority was rejected as a poor sub- 
stitute for applied conscience. Although 
some in the group never relinquished the 
view that there are times when it is legiti- 
mate to “pull authority and power” (Helf- 
stein), others remained dubious that this 
way ever can be justified in a group or in a 
culture which is intent on faithfulness to 
the sacred image of man. The increasing 
paternalism in industry which offers bene- 
fits instead of wages, and the growing re- 
moteness of the worker from the centers of 
decision-making, were considered to be con- 
tributing factors in the widespread mean- 
inglessness of life in which many people 
seem to be caught. Any organization inter- 
ested in loyalty to the sacred image will be 
concerned about what is happening to man’s 
concept of himself in the social order and in 
the sub-groups in which he participates. 
Doubt was expressed about the amount of 
moral concern evidenced in the labor move- 
ment and also in the action of corporations, 
especially the “Madison Avenue boys.” But 
doubt also was voiced about the quality of 
leadership which is being supplied by the 
church in regard to the moral and social as- 
pects of our economic systems. For instance, 
has the church said anything on the usury 
now so prevalent? The complexities of so- 
ciety which tend to deny the possibility of 


(Greathouse), 


the group (iss 
tion were Cit 
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clear-cut black and white decisions also be- 
set the church. Inasmuch as the church is 
constituted of church-men and women, the 
drive for security which permeates their per- 
sonal individual lives is carried into their 
deliberations in the local parish board, too. 
Would-be courageous individuals and groups 
turn down the risks involved in critical 
moral and social leadership, fearful of un- 
known pressures. The wealthy power 
blocks conform for the sake of maintain- 
ing their favorable positions, and the have- 
nots conform with the hope of improving 
theirs. The result is increasing conformity 
even to values and situations which the 
acquiescing individuals lament. How to 
develop moral and social courage and re- 
sponsibility among large numbers of people 
under such pressures as these is a question 
to which attention must be given (Adler). 


Lengthy discussions centered on ways and 
means to this end. Some believed that the 
effort toward change must start with the 
heads of government and with the largest 
corporations. This reform must affect the 
schools where now conformity is the vogue 
and where young people are learning that 
success is equated with the big job and pri- 
vate stocks. The entire system of educa- 
tional goals and processes needs review 
(Greathouse). Exception was taken to 
these proposals, however (Campbell), on 
the grounds that little is accomplished when 
morality is imposed from the top down. 
The alternative method which the group 
considered, recommended that change begin 
with the individual in his family group. 
Union programs, now for the most part 
starting at leadership levels, admittedly 
could do more to reach the individuals and 
his family. It finally was agreed that lead- 
ers and members, the “top brass” and con- 
stituents, need re-conditioning, for each has 
the capacity to deter the other in the ful- 
fillment of his goals. The labor leader who 
champions the moral transcendent values 
still needs his constituents if the measures 
for which he pleads are to be adopted. It 
is to be hoped that some day soon a labor 
leader will be as praised for having achieved 
moral gains for his people as he is now 
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cheered for having secured economic gain. 
Economic advance is not the only kind of 
progress needed. Just as leader and people 
need to work together for the same values, 
so labor and management must come to en- 
dorse the same social concerns. Nothing is 
good for the union, or for management, 
which is not good for the other party and 
for the whole of the United States. 


Although there is need for developing 
cooperation between constituents and lead- 
ers, and for the development of supportive 
communities and organizations within 
which, and through which, individuals can 
express themselves, there was recognized 
also the need to rear individuals with 
stamina enough to accept their social re- 
sponsibilities in solitary voice if necessary. 
The group discussed what it is that enables 
a man to take the risk (Eby). Although 
clarity about his convictions was accepted as 
basic to courage, a man’s capacity to “stick 
to his guns” under threat and pressure is 
greatly increased when he knows he works 
within a supportive framework. Those who 
would see the sacred image of man upheld 
have responsibility for developing organiza- 
tions within the social structure which will 
enable men to act more responsibly in so- 
ciety (Twomey). Men must be taught that 
carrying out their responsibility to God 
means accepting social responsibilities but 
in addition they need the kind of support 
and social structure which both endorses 
and increases their freedom to act responsi- 
bly. Men must be encouraged to take the 
risk and to accept the challenge, for some- 
thing impoverishing happens to a person 
when all possibility of acting in courage is 
taken from him (Eby). Religious educa- 
tors have failed to develop in people a 
sense of the social responsibility which is 
part of their reply to God, and they have 
not freed the public from worry about “get- 
ting their hands dirty” as they work for God 
and neighbor in the cultural milieu (Cant- 
well). Right-mindedness in itself carries 
no guarantee of stamina to withstand in- 
timidation. Therefore the right-minded, 
whoever they are, must be bulwarked by a 
community of cohorts in whose company 
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their limited courage might transcend it- 
self. 

The problem of teaching people to think 
for themselves reaches into the schools 
(Greathouse) which have responsibility for 
implanting the beginnings of rationality. 
Vast numbers of our citizens, however, do 
not acquire sufficient capacity for inde- 
pendent thought, let alone enough under- 
standing of transcendent values with which 
they can assess our cities and social order 
in critical and creative scrutiny (Donahue). 
College students, as their parents, appear to 
be concerned chiefly with values of security. 
They reject job risks, and ask for the assur- 
ance of pensions and benefits rather than 
for opportunities. Business, eager to hire, 
lures them on with rising competitive lists 
of “benefits.” Whenever unanswerable 
problems and snags are encountered, the 
pattern of the day is to take recourse to pa- 
ternal and governmental control. 

There is no agreement in the schools, or 
anywhere else in American society, not even 
in the churches, as to what the values are 
which need to be made specific and clear. 
For instance, with what criteria should the 
American public approach automation? 
Although it has been pointed out for sev- 
eral years that there is need for broad joint 
planning to incorporate automation into 
our culture there has been no significant 
move in this direction except on the part of 
union circles who are categorically opposed 
because, to them, automation means fewer 
jobs (Helfstein). 

The need for a moral platform on which 
social prophets, businessmen, labor leaders, 
educators, can stand was acknowledged by 
the group. Conversion to spiritual values 
as well as concern for moral principles was 
another need. The group believed that until 
there is a reconversion to the validity of per- 
sonal sacrifice, as a counterforce to the cur- 
rent endorsement of  self-aggrandizement, 
there is no chance that our society will 
nurture unentangled social prophets. The 
contemporary hero pattern for sainthood is 
primarily the production man. This hero 


not only dominates the business world, but 
figures also in academic and religious circles 
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if the honorary degree candidates of the 
colleges and seminaries can be accepted as 
reflections of who is considered worthy of 
acclaim. The group doubted that the sacred 
image of man carries much weight in the 
selection of the individuals who fulfill our 
hero images. 

In all areas of the human enterprise de- 
cisions and choices should be made in light 
of man’s sacred image. The seminar group 
was skeptical, however, of men’s freedom 
to pursue this ideal. It was doubted that a 
man (a corporation vice-president or 
a union leader) would retain his job if hu- 
man values always took precedence in his 
decisions, and yet the group agreed that 
fully responsible moral behavior demands 
that he accept the personal risk involved 
(Weinstein). It was pointed out that ac- 


knowledging an ethic unfortunately is not 
synomynous with applying it (Campbell), 
and that although many persons might sin- 
cerely want to be loyal to the best that they 
know, the resulting complications and en- 
tanglements quickly can become costly and 


seemingly intolerable. The complexity of 
decision-making today, let alone coaching 
the decision in accord with a set of values 
largely antithetical to the culture, is so great 
that many would-be responsible persons 
withdraw from the task. They escape into 
rampant individualism, or obscurantism, or 
with apologies — and often with guilt — 
simply succumb to the pressures and tide 
of the times. It is especially distressing that 
this situation seems to have invaded even 
many of the seminaries where the crusading 
young liberals of a decade ago are now re- 
placed with conformists who have capitu- 
lated to the complexities of society, and ab- 
solve themselves of responsibility for social 
action because the centers and powers for 
decision-making are so far removed from 
their own spheres of operation. And yet, 
these young men are the future prophets 
and priests of the church. 

The group agreed that the American atti- 
tude toward religion is, at best, ambivalent. 
We respect it but do not take it seriously, 
not even in the seminaries and in the 
churches. Although we have the right pro- 
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fessions and enunciate them regularly and in 
increasing numbers, we do not integrate 
them into our living. Religion has been 
naturalized in our language but not in our 
actions, and as long as this prevails we de- 
lude ourselves if we think that religion has 
real power in American life. The vital 
powers in our nation have been immunized 
against religion, not infused by it (Adler). 
The best in American values at present 
seems to come from the sports field. Because 
we lack significant affirmations, and are 
confused about which voices to listen to, we 
have no significant negations, and there- 
fore succumb unintentionally to the pres- 
sures of the day. 

Although all agreed that there has been 
a practical exclusion of God from the 
thoughts and actions of men, some people 
in the seminar felt confident that there is 
at least a residue of convictions which, al- 
though they are not now making an impact 
on the social institutions of our land, are 
still capable of being invoked into effec- 
tiveness through the impetus of group de- 
cision and the support of group action. Part 
of the impotence of the churches comes 
from the way church leaders voice magnif- 
icent principles and then fail to provide for 
corporate venture in upholding them. In 
union organization there is the machinery 
for corporate action but a lack of clarity 
about the basic values for which the group 
can work (Donahue). On the other hand, 
in the church there are voices heralding re- 
ligious and moral values but there is very 
little realistic self-conscious group life de- 
signed to help men live by the values they 
affirm. 


Proposals 


1. There is need of liaison between 
church, labor and management. A labor 
representative (Keller) described the ex- 
tensive community services program con- 
ducted by the Union. Problems (home, 
personal, etc.) which beset the worker can 
be reported by him to the Union agent- 
counselor who in turn refers him to the 
proper community agency. These agents 
report that the bridge between the people 
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and the clergy has been lost, and that when 
workers need religious counsel it is difficult 
to get them to accept the ministrations of 
the church. 


2. This lost bridge needs to be re-estab- 


lished. It would be possible to present re- 
ligious education materials and discussions 
in the night school classes which the Union 
conducts for its people. Possibly church 
leaders could help to conduct these classes. 

3. The church must go to _ industry 
rather than wait for industry to come to the 
church. A former industrial chemist who 
has become a clergyman (John Russell) re- 
ported on his conversations with workers in 
small industries where there are no labor 
unions and personnel officers. He ap- 
proaches the workers via his own technical 
industrial ‘knowledge. After rapport is 
established, he finds ample opportunities to 
confer with the people on problems such as 
loneliness, infidelity, problem children, eco- 
nomic duress. Frequently his invitation to 
them to come to church is accepted. There, 
through church group-life, he draws them 
into discussions on faith and doctrine, etc. 
He strongly recommends that the best way 
the clergy can relate to people is through 
their common practical interests. Unfortu- 
nately many clergymen submerge their 
commonality with other men under a profes- 
sional clericalism which throws off rather 
than wins confidence and establishes rap- 
port. After personal relationships are estab- 
lished between the clergy and the workers 
and management, it would be quite pos- 
sible to have discussion groups in the plant 
from five to six-thirty p. m., with some 
food supplied. 

4. It is extremely important to get the 
personnel officers of industry and b‘g busi- 
ness involved in church groups. 

5. The professionalism which is beset- 
ting the clergy is destroying their ability to 
reach the people. Instead of concentrating 
on highly trained religious specialists, it 
was suggested that the seminaries aim at 
developing an inspired, dedicated clergy 
who could relate to men qua men and not 
as professionals. The kind of personality 
change which would profit so many clergy, 
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and in turn their constituents, is not 

achieved through adding another course to 

the seminary curriculum. “The kind of 

clergyman I (Adler) am talking about is a 

conception that hasn’t penetrated into the 

seminaries yet.” 

6. The Religious Education Association 
could suggest to the seminaries that they 
do whatever is necessary to bring seminary 
students to awareness of, and concern for, 
the problems of community life today so 
that when they become rectors and pastors 
they will not try to operate as though they 
and their people live in a social vacuum. 
The work which a community-concerned 
clergyman will become involved in should 
be reflected in the seminary curriculum in 
which he is trained. Seminary curricula 
have not kept pace with the multiple func- 
tions of the clergy nor with the nature of 
the communities in which the men serve. 

7. The seminaries would do well to re- 
think their conception of the role of clergy- 
men in American society and adjust the 
total seminary life to help the student min- 
ister become a leader and director of the 
culture, not a follower of it. 

8. Time could be spent profitably by all 
church people, on discussions on the relation 
of the church to other institutions in the 
community. This is a complicated prob- 
lem, and church people need opportunities 
to face the complications and the demands 
which their religious loyalty will make on 
them as they participate in the social and 
economic institutions of their day. 

9. The aim of the church is to rear up 
dedicated people to send into all areas of 
society. People need to be helped to face 
themselves in terms of what it is they are 
dedicated to, and how they are supporting 
their acknowledged loyalties. The church 
should take the lead in this, but could work 
through the labor unions and other groups 
to which men belong. 

10. The church is to: 

a) Teach the sacred image of man 
(which many churches now are 
not doing). 

b) Help people to make their de- 
cisions in light of this image. 
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c) Keep its own integrity; and 
avoid becoming too institution- 
alized. 

11. Seminaries and local parish groups 
should make opportunities to meet and 
talk with labor-management people. Sum- 
mer vacations spent working in industry and 
getting acquainted with the problems of 
labor-management could be beneficial to 
everyone. 

12. In any socially organic role, the 
clergy are helpless without the laity. It is 
the work of the clergy to train and help lay- 
men and women to be the church as they 
carry out their various and individual func- 
tions in the community. Part of the weak- 
ness of the church today is due to the 
clergy’s attempt to play the role of the laity. 
The role of the laymen is something more 
than sitting as a listening ear in the pew, of 
serving as the collector of alms. The lay- 
man is an organic part of the church. He 
also is an organic part of the larger com- 
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munity. As he carries his religious and 
moral integrity into his job and family life 
he is doing his work as a layman. The 
clergy can never substitute for the work of 
the laity. Their job is to implement it. 

13. Inherent in human nature is a long- 
ing for something bigger and better than 
self. Man seeks something to which to 
give himself. He wants to be challenged, 
and there are many evidences that he still 
seeks such challenge (adolescent bravado 
and Communism). Labor and management 
both need to offer programs worth fighting 
for, but the church more than any other 
institution has the primary obligation here 
because the challenge the church could offer, 
if it would, is the invitation to fidelity to 
the sacred image. It is recognized that man, 
to stay man, must be met by, and reply to 
the highest values known in human history. 
The job of religious education is to main- 
tain this challenge, and to be the gad-fly 
to the conscience. 





RELIGION AND LEARNING AT YALE 


Ralph Henry Gabriel 


A significant contribution to the history of religion in the United States, 
this book traces fully and critically an important aspect of American 
In celebration of the 200th anniversary of the Church of 
Christ in Yale, Professor Gabriel examines religion, the liberal arts, and 


Protestantism. 


student life as the College and University have known them from 1757 to 
1957 — pursuing their interrelationships and setting them against our 
national social and literary history. He defines Yale’s role in the history 
of religion in the United States and religion’s role in the history of the 


$4.00 


liberal arts program at Yale. Illustrated. 


Vale UNIVERSITY PRESS, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 





A Resolution Adopted by the Religious Education Association 
at a Luncheon Business Meeting on November 26, 1957 
in Connection with its National Convention in Chicago 


Whereas: the present necessary concern over the need for well- 
trained scientists to serve the national welfare may tend 
to narrow educational patterns to the development of 
technologists without wisdom and without concern for 
human issues; 


Whereas: the welfare of the country calls for men and women with 
qualities of mind and spirit that are flexible and resilient, 
based on a profound sense of values in addition to scien- 
tific competence; 


Whereas: the Vice President of the United States has himself re- 
cently pointed out that the contest in which we are now 
engaged is likely to be won or lost on the psychological, 
political, and moral fronts, r2-her than solely by technical 
and military proficiency; 


And Whereas: the humanities are by definition the integrated study of a 
Civilization, so that even a mathematical-scientific-tech- 
nical civilization such as the one we are now entering 
can be understood only by virtue of an approach which 
sets mathematics, science, and technology within their 
proper human context; 


Therefore: be it resolved that the Religious Education Association 
urge upon both governmental and private agencies that 
in their re-examination of our education patterns full 
recognition be given to the importance of those human- 
istic studies which are concerned with values and which 
emphasize the spiritual qualities of mankind. 
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SIGNIFICANT EVIDENCE 


Ernest M. Ligon 
Professor of Psychology, Union College 


William A. Koppe 


Research Associate, Union College 


The purpose of this column is to keep religious educators abreast of the relevant 


significant research in the general field of psychology. 
and materials in religious education are clear. 


Its implications for method: 
Religious educators may well take 


advantage of every new finding in scientific research. 

Each abstract or group is preceded by an evaluation and interpretative com- 
ment, which aims to guide the reader in understanding the research reported. 

All of these abstracts are from PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS, and used 


by permission of that periodical. 
August 1957. 


1. ABSTRACTS OF GENERAL NATURE 


These abstracts refer to two sourcebooks 
relating religion to psychological findings. 
5236. Ehrenwald, Jan. FROM MEDICINE MAN 
TO FREUD. New York: Dell Publishing Co., 1956. 
416 p. 50c. — The 31 selections in this pocket 
book history of mental healing range from Assyrian 
tablets to Neo-Freudian theoretical considerations. 
The anthology is arranged under the following 
headings: (1) Magic or the quest for omnipotence, 
(2) Religion or the quest for salvation, and (3) 
Science or the quest for knowledge and mastery. 
The editor offers an introduction, provides a run- 
ning commentary, and concludes with an epilogue. 
— H. P. David. 


5237. Goldbrunner, Josef. HOLINESS IS WHOLE- 
NESS. New York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 1955. 
63 p. $1.75. — It shows by examples how depth 
psychology “can be fruitfully used in the promo- 
tion of spiritual health and may prepare the way 
for the religious life.’ —D. J. Wack. 


Il. ABSTRACT RELATED TO 
LEARNING AND MEMORY 


As we grow older we tend to remember 
childhood experiences better than more re- 
cent experiences. 


5677. Dent, Ralph W. MEMORY AND THE AGING 
PROCESS. Bull. Marit. psychol. Ass., 1956, 5, 12- 
15. — This study ascertained the period of life at 
which three age groups (18-29, 30-50, and 60-80) 
exhibited the most frequent memory associations. 
Subjects were asked to associate a life experience 
with each of one hundred words taken from two 
word association tests and then to report time in 
life at which each experience had occurred. “It 
becomes apparent that somewhere between the ages 
of 30 and 40 the tendency to associate experiences 
to recent years disappears and memory regress 

comes quite common. By the time a subject 
reaches the age 70 the greatest percentage of ex- 


The abstract number is Volume 31, Number 4, 


periences are associated with childhood.” — 
Harriman. 


III. ABSTRACTS RELATED TO 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


As early as kindergarten age children 
form attitudes toward their proper and cul- 
tural sex role. 


5815. Brown, Daniel G. (3275th USAF Hospi- 
tal, Parks Air Force Base, Calif.) SEX-ROLE PREF- 
ERENCE IN YOUNG CHILDREN. Psychol. Monogr., 
1956, 70 (14) (No. 421), 19 p. — A group of 
78 male and 68 female middle-class children rang- 
ing in age from 5-4 to 6-4, were administered the 
It Scale for Children (ITSC). The test-retest re- 
liability of this instrument was .69 for boys and .82 
for girls. The investigator found “large and sig- 
nificant differences” between boys and girls, “sug- 
gesting the existence of definite, relatively dichot- 
omous sex-role patterns in young children.” The 
author found “Evidence for the assumption of 
greater prestige and value in the male compared to 
the female role in young children. ...” Economic 
class differences did not seem to affect the prefer- 
ences. Boys with only female sibs appeared some- 
what more feminine than those with only male sibs 
or those with both male and female sibs. The im- 
plications of these and other findings are discussed. 
28 references. — M. A. Seidenfeld. 


The role of the parent in child rearing is 


not simple to determine. However, parents 
who enjoy their role are more apt to pro- 
vide the basis for good adjustment. 


5821. Creak, Mildred, & Singleton, S. G. THE 
PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS OF PARENTS OF 
PROMISING CHILDREN. Eugen. Rev., 1956. 48, 
79-86. — Qualities linked with promise go beyond 
success in being selected for grammar school and 
include happiness, stability and intelligence. Par- 
ents, who give their children a long enough period 
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of secure nurture and who enjoy doing this, con- 
tribute more than those who stress scholastic apti- 
tude above all else. A number of commentaries 
follow this article. — G. C. Schwesinger. 


The cartoons, films, readings to which 
children are exposed is a constant concern. 
One abstract reports only slight differences 
in effect of aggressive, compared with non- 
aggressive cartoons. Another finds no con- 
sistent attitude pattern toward novels 
though style of writing was influential. 


5853. Siegel, Alberta Engvall. FILM-MEDIATED 
FANTASY AGGRESSION AND STRENGTH OF AGGRES- 
SIVE DRIVE. Child Develpm., 1956, 27, 365-378. 

— “The behavior theory hypothesis of equivalence 
of forms was tested as it applies to the effects of 
film-mediated fantasy aggression on strength of ag- 
gressive drive in young children.” Using a highly 
aggressive cartoon film and a “matched” nonaggres- 
sive film, the children’s play following the screen- 
ing was scored for aggression and for overt signs 
of guilt and anxiety. The scores were similar for 


the films. Sex differences and session differences 
were found. 31 references. — L. S. Baker. 
6632. Whitehead, Frank. (U. London, Eng.) 


THE ATTITUDES OF GRAMMAR SCHOOL PUPILS TO- 
WARDS SOME NOVELS COMMONLY READ IN 
SCHOOL. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1956, 26, 104- 
111. — Reactions of 1,870 pupils to novels read 
in secondary school English classes were elicited by 
a specially constructed attitude scale. Sex differ- 
ences in attitude toward the 12 novels were gen- 
erally insignificant. Pupil variables, including the 
conditions under which the novels were read, were 
relatively unimportant in determining attitude as 
compared with inherent qualities of the books 
themselves. Language simplicity, ease of identifi- 
cation, emotional immaturity in the theme, and 
openness of wish fulfillment correlated substan- 
tially with the children’s order of preference. Wide 
dispersion of attitude appeared in many classes. — 
R. C. Strassburger. 


In learning attitudes, these subjects were 
more profoundly affected when they were 
gaining insight into themselves. 


6621. Katz, Daniel; Sarnoff, Irving, & McClin- 
tock, Charles. EGO-DEFENSE AND ATTITUDE 
CHANGE. Hum. Relat., 1956, 9, 27-45. — It is 


hypothesized that there are at least 3 motivational 
sources for attitudes: reality testing and search for 
meaning; reward and punishment in relation to 
social acceptance; and ego defense. The latter 
source was studied in connection with inducing 
changes in attitudes toward Negroes among 243 fe- 
male college students. The administration of a 
variety of personality and attitude scales was fol- 
lowed by written materials directed to changing 
attitudes which were of 2 sorts: information about 
social relations of Negroes and mechanisms of ego- 
defense and anti-Negro attitudes. It is concluded 
that, in general, giving insight into the self is more 
potent than giving insight into the objective nature 
of the problem. — R. A. Littman. 
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In many ways the gifted have attitudes 
toward growing up similar to normal ado- 
lescents but, as a whole, they are more real- 
istic and better adjusted to growth. 


5857. Strange, Ruth. (Columbia U., New York.) 
GIFTED ADOLESCENTS’ VIEWS OF GROWING UP. 
Except. Child, 1956, 23, 10-15; 20. — A compari- 
son was made on the written response to the ques- 
tion, ‘How it feels to be growing up’ between 
883 students with average IQ of 95 and 241 stu- 
dents with IQ 120 or greater in grades seven to 
twelve inclusive. The gifted children showed simi- 
lar responses to the average group on feelings of 
dissatisfaction with changes in body growth, feel- 
ings of indecision over vocational choice and con- 
cern over scholastic success of grades. The gifted 
children showed different frequency of response; 
looking forward more to independence and self di- 
rection, having more concern for world peace and 
expressed more satisfaction in relations with their 
peers. Differences within the gifted group, relat- 
ing to age showed a waning interest in sports, less 
concern over family problems, greater concern over 
their social behavior and increasing interest in 
morality and religion. — J. J. Gallagher. 


IV. ABSTRACTS RELATED TO AGING 


Evidence that the aged are capable of 
productivity. It is important that society 
find a place for them. 


5864. Clay, Hilary M. A STUDY OF 
ANCE IN RELATION TO AGE AT TWO PRINTING 
WORKS. J. Geront., 1956, 11, 417-424. — Indi- 
vidual production records of skilled printers were 
analyzed for age differences. Included in the skills 
were those of machine-compositors, hand composi- 
tors, and readers. Data were gathered after the 
introduction ,of an incentive pay scheme 3 years 
earlier. “Declines of performance with age were 
small but were observed from about 50 years and 
upwards, except among older workers, who main- 
tained their output at a higher level than younger 
men until retirement.” — J. E. Birren. 


5865. King, H. F. AN ATTEMPT TO USE PRO- 
DUCTION DATA IN THE STUDY OF AGE AND PER- 
FORMANCE. J. Geront., 1956, 11, 410-416. — A 
study was made of age differences in production by 
women using power sewing machines. The data 
were based upon four 8-week periods of observa- 
tion during 1949 and 1953. ‘Peak of production 
was reached around the age of 30, and at ages 
above 35 a slow decline was observed. Poor per- 
formance was only one among several important 
reasons for leaving, but was of particular weight 
among teenagers, and consequently exerted some 
influence on the general standards of higher age 
groups.” — J. E. Birren. 


5866. Murphey, Hermon K. AGAINST COM- 
PULSORY RETIREMENT. Personnel J., 1956, 
100-102. — Compulsory retirement at a given age 
regardless of the ability and willingness to work is 
considered discrimination and described as ethically 
wrong, socially undesirable and economically un- 
sound. — M. B. Mitchell. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


An exposition of the history of Israel’s faith from the time of Abraham to the 
eve of the Christian era, and a thoughtful study of the New Testament 


community — its times and its peoples... 


UNDERSTANDING THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


by BERNHARD W. ANDERSON, 


Drew University 


An exposition of the history of Israel's 
faith, from the time of Abraham to the eve 
of the Christian era. The outline of the 
book follows the major chapters of Israel’s 
history, but goes beyond the chronicling of 
events (which is usually called “history”) to 


an understanding of Israel’s life story. 


Toward this end each chapter weaves to- 
gether literary, archaeological, and theologi- 
cal considerations, with the interest centered 
on the community of Israel, the unique 
events of its history, and its confession of 
faith. While the primary concern is to give 
an exposition of Israel's faith, the discussion 
rests upon the best critical scholarship, as in- 
fluenced by the revival of biblical theology, 
and takes into account the questions of the 
twentieth-century student. * 


Dr. Anderson has written this book to 
introduce the modern reader to the Bible 
itself. Only by concentrating on the Old 
Testament accounts can we re-live the his- 
tory of Israel's faith. 


“Dean Anderson has written a superb 
handbook for the students of the Old Testa- 
ment. No comparable work is available in 
any language.” 


Walter Harrelson, University of Chicago 


551 pp. e Published 1957 
Text price $5.95 








UNDERSTANDING THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 


by HOWARD CLARK KEE, 
Drew University, and 
FRANKLIN W. YOUNG, 
Episcopal Theological Seminary 
of the Southwest 


Prepared at the request of the National 
Council on Religion in Higher Education 
who felt that the time had come for a new 
text which would incorporate the new in- 
sights and concerns of recent biblical and 
theological studies. 


Combines appreciation of historical and 
literary concerns with an appreciation for 
the faith that created the New Testament 
community and gave the occasion for the 
writing of the New Testament. Develops 
an understanding of the life situations out 
of which each of the books of the New 
Testament emerged. Goes on to an ap- 
preciation of the meaning of the book, both 
in itself, and as it relates to the whole 
thought of the New Testament community. 
The authors’ views represent in a general 
way the theological movement that has re- 
vived interest in biblical theology. 

The authors treat each of the books of 
the New Testament in some detail, not as 
isolated writings in a collection, but rather 
as records of the living faith of the Christian 
community. 

“The authors have written neither a New 
Testament history nor a literary ‘introduc- 
tion, but a successful experiment in com- 
bining the two genres.” 

Henry J. Cadbury, Harvard University 


492 pp. @ Published 1957 
Text price $5.95 
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The Christian Tradition and the Unity We Seek. 
By ALBERT C. OUTLER. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1957. 165 pages. $3.25. 

The Biblical Doctrine of the Church. Revised edi- 
tion by WILLIAM ROBINSON. St. Louis: Beth- 
any Press, 1955. 245 pages. $3.00. 

The Faith and Order Conference held on the 
Oberlin campus last September high-lights the sig- 
nificance of Dr. Outler’s book. In the judgment of 
this reviewer it is the most penetrating of recent 
publications on the unity of the Church. The main 
contention of the Southern Methodist University 
professor is that doctrinal agreement is. important 
but that it does not come first. Doctrinal consen- 
sus, he strongly insists, is not a pre-condition of 
unity but the outcome of fellowship in the Chris- 
tian community. The primary fact is the new kind 
of fellowship which has entered into history in 
Christ. This is a reality which Christians, although 
separated in many ways, already experience in some 
measure because of their common relation to 
Christ. It is from a deepening understanding of 
this fellowship and a fuller experience of it, Dr. 
Outler holds, that we may expect a greater doc- 
trinal agreement to come. 

In the Faith and Order movement Dr. Outler is 
chairman of the North American Commission on 
“Tradition and the Traditions.” If we may assume 
that the Commission will move forward in the 
direction here indicated we may look to it with 
great expectations. He maps out the road ahead 
by setting up sign-posts which make it clear that 
there is an actual Christian community, that there 
is an historical continuity in this community, and 
that it is Christ who is central in it. 

Dr. Robinson’s book covers a wider field, inter- 
preting the basic nature of the Church. His pres- 
ent volume is a revised edition of a book that first 
appeared in 1948. The most important change is 
the addition of a chapter on ‘The Ecumenicity of 
the Church,” which makes explicit what was im- 
plicit before — that the unity which we seek is one 
which will embody the wholeness of the Christian 
fellowship without sacrificing any of its rich di- 
versities. His study is largely biblical, examining 
the Church as seen by Jesus, by Paul, and by other 
New Testament writers — supplemented by a suc- 
cinct review of the ways in which the historical 
Churches have conceived themselves. It would be 
difficult to find a better book as a brief background 
for understanding the ecumenical character of the 


Church. — Samuel McCrea Cavert, General Secre- 
tary, World Council of Churches, N. Y. C. 
s&s Sf S& 


The Confraternity Comes of Age. A Historical 
Symposium. Paterson, New Jersey; St. Anthony 
Guild Press, 1956. 309 uages. $4.00. 
Dedicated to the honor of the late Archbishop 

Edwin V. O'Hara of Kansas City, this symposium 

marks the fiftieth anniversary, in 1956, of his or- 


dination as a priest and the silver jubilee of his. 


consecration as a bishop. 


The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, insti- 
tuted three centuries ago as a device for religious 
teaching, was revitalized by Pius X in 1905. Arch- 
bishop Robert E. Lucey of San Antonio remarks 
in the foreword of this volume that “It is safe to 
say that the success of the Confraternity in this na- 
tion is without parallel in the recent history of the 
Church.” It also seems safe to say that so is the 
career of Archbishop O'Hara, whose name is in- 
separable from the Confraternity in the United 
States. 

Chapters on such subjects as religious vacation 
schools, the rural life conference, religious discus- 
sion clubs, the development of lay catechists, the 
parent-educator program, and school year religious 
instruction tell the story of Archbishop O’Hara’s 
leadership in the development of a nation-wide 
system of teaching religion. There are chapters, 
also, on the confraternity’s related achievements in 
catechism revision, scripture translation, and the 
securing of permission for the use of English rather 
than Latin in the administration of parts of certain 
sacraments and in many of the blessings of the 
Church. 

As befits a book which chronicles the numerous 
and varied activities of the Confraternity in teach- 
ing the faith to those outside the Catholic school 
system, the contributors include bishops, priests, 
brothers, sisters, laymen and laywomen. There is a 
brief biographical survey of Archbishop O'Hara. 

This book adequately records the achievements 
of the Confraternity under this priest, pastor, 
bishop, archbishop, chaplain, teacher, and scholar. 
The foundations he has established are clearly out- 
lined for others to build upon, and this should be 
a valuable reference work for parish, school, and 
seminary libraries. It is not for the general reader. 
— Arthur B. Focke, Washington, D. C. 

. « a J 
Footprints and New Worlds. By TEMIMA GEZARI. 

New York, N. Y.: Reconstructionist Press, 1957. 

168 pages. $5.00 

Mrs. Gezari says in her book she has always 
felt it her responsibility to create situations out of 
which children would be inspired to create real art, 
because she feels that something must be absorbed 
before it can be expressed. 

The variety and originality of the motivating ex- 
periences which she has given to those children 
who had the good fortune to know Mrs. Gezari, 
clearly indicate that she has met the responsibility 
which she established for herself with deep integ- 
rity and outstanding success. 

Many of these situations are related in this book, 
and in each experience the personality of the author 
emerges full blown with her broad humanity, her 
deep sensitivity and tenderness. For example, in 
the Chapter entitled “Your Grandmother Doesn't 
Speak English?”, the author tells us how she spon- 
taneously launches a lesson that meets the particular 
and immediate needs of a little girl who is embar- 
rassed when another child asks the question from 
which Chapter 9 takes its title. Im addition, the 
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Have you read these books 





on the 


Lenten reading list? 
PRINCIPLES 
OF CHRISTIAN 
WORSHIP 


By RAYMOND ABBA. “A theology 
of worship of special value to the 
‘free’ churches who have not in our 
day taken their liturgical responsibil- 
ity with sufficient seriousness.”” — 
ROBERT MCAFEE BROWN, Union 
Theological Seminary. $2.75 


WHEN | BECAME 
A MAN 


By THEODORE PARKER FERRIS. 
An appeal for mature thinking on 
the part of Christian people. “A 
mixture of sunlit clearness and skill- 
ful, fascinating writing.” —- HALFORD 
E. LUCCOCK $3.75 











THE OXFORD 
DICTIONARY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH 

Historical @ Biographical 
Theological 
Edited by F. L. CROSS. A comprehensive 
one-volume reference book on religion con- 
taining 6,000 entries, and nearly 4,500 brief 
bibliographies. No other single volume in 
the field is so balanced, accurate, and in- 


formative. “A brilliant achievement.” — 
Times Literary Supplement. $17.50 


A Companion 
to the Bible 


Edited by J.-J. VON ALLMEN 
Introduction by H. H. ROWLEY 


A major reference work destined to become a mile- 
stone in the religious field, this volume explores the 
key words of the Bible —- traces their origins, defines 
their biblical meanings, expounds them, supplies their 
references, tells where each word is found, and de- 
scribes its influence on the development of the Church. 
“The authors write in a crisp, orderly, crystalline fash- 
ion perfectly adapted to the needs of the pastor or 
cultured layman.” — SAMUEL L. TERRIEN, Union 
Theological Seminary. $6.00 


They Met at Philippi 


By CARROLL E. SIMCOX 


A devotional commentary on Philippians; reveals to 
modern Christians the meaning Paul's faith and teach- 
ings have today. Dr. Simcox considers the various 
critical problems involved in the study of the Letter 
and provides his own translation of each passage. 
Without sacrificing scholarship, he writes in a simple 
style: the result is truly inspiring. $3.75 


At your bookseller 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc. 
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author wisely recognizes the needs of the question- 
ing child as well. The personal involvement of the 
children, the stimulation for research, the resulting 
knowledge and awareness that all people have 
much in common, all lead to an expression in the 
painting of a mural which represents a real and 
deeply felt experience. The chapter closes with 
the words ‘““—the children learned something 
about their origins and Mildred was not disturbed 
again by the question... .” 

This book is a real contribution for all persons 
dealing particularly with children; and for teachers 
it is a must. It is characteristic of the author not 
to set down crystallized lesson plans, to which she 
objects, but rather, the experiences she relates are 
intended to serve as a catalyst to creative thought 
and experimentation on the part of the teacher. 

Perhaps the key to Mrs. Gezari’s teaching lies 
in her statement on page 149 — “these everyday 
people all have something wonderful within them- 
selves — something great and deep. All that is 
needed is the right instrument to bring it out.” In 
this book she shows her reverence for the unique- 
ness of each individual and her deep faith in his 
intrinsic creativity. — Helen Zuckerman. Reform 
Congregation Keneseth Israel, York Road and 
Township Line, Elkins Park, Philadelphia 17, 
Pennsylvania. 
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The Decline and Fall of Sex. By ROBERT ELLIOT 
FitcH. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1957. 114 pages. $3.00. 


“It is a law of life that any one value, when 
isolated from other values and converted into an 
absolute, must destroy itself.” So in this shocking 
review of current literature and contemporary sex- 
morals the Dean of the Pacific School of Religion 
shows how sex has run down into the cesspool, 
the “biologic,” the “deep freeze,” the bestial, the 
unhappy and the dull. To expose the “bravery” 
and “honesty” of Hemingway, “La Glyn,” Norman 
Mailer, Alfred Kinsey and many another contem- 
porary is not too difficult for Dr. Fitch’s keen sat- 
ire, but to restore love and the other virtues that 
belong with it is a task of a different magnitude. 
The book is not written for the readers of this 
journal; it is an attempt to stab the obsessed into 
awareness of the bankruptcy of their sex ethic. 
Brilliant and keenly critical in the best sense, can 
it lead many up from the pit? What helps people 
to subordinate to its true place this isolated and 
absolutized “value”? Shakespeare, perhaps, and 
Tristan and Iseult, and the Reverend T. R. Mal- 
thus, who are the subjects of the “digressions” 
which present most of the positive contributions 
of a devestating book. But there is not very much 
of a more excellent way. — Charles Taylor, Ex. 
Sec. American Association of Theological Schools, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
ss sS SM 
Why Go To Church? By TRUMAN B. DOUGLASS. 

New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. ix + 

118 pages. $2.00. 


Here is a book with some positive answers to a 
most basic question. This new volume by Dr. 
Douglass grew out of a series of radio addresses 
given under the auspices of the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. In pre- 
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paring to speak to a large audience of people who 
were probably only slightly interested in the 
Church, the author wisely used the direct and in- 
formal approach, a quality which packs this book 
with interest and challenge. 

Why Go To Church? is a serious effort to speak 
both to those within and those outside the church 
concerning the significance of the church. The 
proposition of the book is simply that people must 
go to and share in the life of the church if they 
would know the true fulfillment of life. Dr. Doug- 
lass, in fourteen brief but stimulating chapters, 
gives as many different answers to the question, all 
of them positive and intriguing. These messages 
are characterized by the “life-situation” approach, 
thus adding to the readabiliry of the book. 
Throughout the writing, author Douglass makes it 
abundantly clear that the ultimate issue is a theo- 
logical one, and that the church is God's gift to 
men through Jesus Christ her Lord. 

By these addresses one is helped to realize that 
in this day when Church going is more or less the 
popular thing to do, and when many superficial 
motives prompt church attendance, there are many 
eternally valid and vital reasons why men, women, 
and children should go to church. In other words 
people need to learn to go to church for the right 
reasons and not just to go to church. They should 
go to church because of what the church is, God's 
reach for man; they need to go to church to re- 
member what God has done for them and to recall 
what manner of men they are; men need to go to 
church because they need to be taken seriously, 
and because they need the strength which comes 
from sharing in a responsible community. All the 
while Dr. Douglass is saying, “I understand what 
life is like in times like these and I know that 
Christ’s Church has more to offer than all the rest 
of life put together.” 

In reading the book some ministers will wish 
that Douglass had used more of the ‘Thus saith 
the Lord” approach. Perhaps a greater usage of 
Scripture would have helped the author to carry 
his point in some of the chapters. One cannot 
help but sense quite a contrast between this vol- 
ume and Professor John Knox's penetrating, recent 
work The Integrity of Preaching in which he in- 
sists that the only preaching which is worthy of the 
name is Biblical preaching. However, it must be 
remembered that Dr. Douglass was not engaged 
in formal preaching in these radio addresses. 

All in all this is a most useful and timely book. 
Laymen will read it easily, and preachers will find 
it urging them to preach a series of sermons on the 
subject Why Go to Church? — Beauford A. Nor- 
ris, Pastoral Work and Counseling, School of Re- 
ligion, Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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Methods of Teaching Relizion to Children (For 
Parents and Teachers). - Revised Edition by 
MARJORIE A. CLARK. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1956. 184 pages. $1.25. 

The author presents in simple, non-technical 
language the “why” and “how” of teaching religion 
in the church or home. A brief psychological study 
of children suggests a basis for understanding the 
needs at each stage of development. There may 
be some confusion to the American reader as the 
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age-groups are according to the English educational 
system. 

There is stress on purpose and plan in the prep- 
aration for teaching. A discussion of interest, at- 
tention, and memory as the bases for selecting the 
best types of methods for each age-group covers 
three chapters. Emphasis is made on “learning as 
doing.” 

The preparation of a lesson is analyzed accord- 
ing to specific aim, subject matter, material to be 
used, and method of presentation. The place of 
the Bible in religious teaching is high-lighted. The 
author illustrates the steps in lesson planning. 
Methods are interpreted according to each age- 
group with descriptions of a typical program. 

Discipline or class management in the kinder- 
garten is interpreted as making adequate provision 
for the interests and activities of children according 
to their needs. The value and place of handwork 
in religious education are presented showing the 
relationship of activities to the instruction. The 
methods recommended for the junior child are pro- 
jects, research, stories, questions and answers, ex- 
peditions, and visual aids. 

The writer concludes with the factor of individ- 
ual differences in pupils and teachers which affect 
the selection of suitable methods for the group 
being taught. Sources of teacher training and home 
guidance are suggested as the author stresses the 
importance of the interpreter of religion. — Doro- 
thea K. Wolcott, Professor of Religious Education, 
Findlay College 
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Protestant and Catholic: Religious and Social Inter- 
action in an Industrial Community. By KEN- 
NETH W’. UNDERWOOD. Boston: Beacon Press, 
1957. 448 pages. $6.00. 

Now, in this monumental work of a disciplined 
social scientist and Christian educator, the Church 
has available for the first time an authoritative, 
thoroughly documented, intensive study of Protes- 
tant and Roman Catholic interactions in the life 
of an American community. 

No fuzzy thinking or vague generalities here! 
No use of sterotypes: no language of the sensational 
exposé; no tone of sentimental good will. Here 
in the churches and on the streets of “Paper City” 
(Holyoke, Mass.) the reader is made acutely aware 
of the continuing “dialogue” between the two re- 
ligions; obtaining as he reads, a penetrating view 
of the nature of the whole Christian movement 
with its significant differences, tensions and har- 
monies 

In discussions of “The Spiritual Authority of the 
Religious Leaders,” “Bingo and Building Funds,” 
“Tolerance and Religious Liberty,” “Interfaith As- 
sociation.” “Class and Parish.” “Morality and Pol- 
itics,” “The Churches and Political Compromise” 
the author contends that the differences between 
Protestants and Roman Catholics are rooted not 
merely in the social and cultural situation but also 
in the differing theological orientations of the two 
groups 

Dr. Underwood, Professor of Social Ethics and 
Public Affairs at Wesleyan University, constantly 
faces the reader, be he clerical or lay, with the ur- 
gent need for rediscovering religious meanings for 
the common life. He sees in the relations between 


THE HISTORY 
OF ISRAEL 
by Martin Noth 


The first English translation of Professor 
Noth’s comprehensive history. An aston- 
ishing amount of information is condensed 
into this volume which will be regarded as 
the standard work of its scope. Professor 
Noth traces the history of Israel from the 
Confederation of the Twelve Tribes down 
to the last decline and fall in the Roman 
period. ‘The archaeological discoveries of 
the last century illuminate vividly the back- 
ground of ancient Israel. In this book Noth 
utilizes this material fully, presents the his- 
torical facts according to the best scholar- 
ship of today.” — ROBERT H. PFEIFFER, 
Harvard University. $7.50 


THE RELIGIONS 


OF MAN 
by Huston Smith 


A clear and accurate description of the dif- 
ferences and similarities between the world’s 
major religious traditions: Christianity, 
Buddhism, Hinduism, Islam, Judaism, Tao- 
ism, etc. This book will help Americans 
understand the aims and attitudes of other 
peoples of the earth. It will be of special 
value to those who meet the adherents of 
other religions in political, diplomatic, and 
social relations. The author is professor of 
Philosophy at Washington University in St. 
Louis, Mo., and is well-known for his edu- 
cational television broadcasts on compara- 
tive religion. “The actual life values of 
mankind's faiths . . . expressed in clear and 
vivid words.” — JOHN A. HUTCHISON, 
Columbia University. $5.00 


At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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Protestants and Roman Catholics the opportunities 
for testing our basic beliefs, clarifying and recon- 
stituting our positions; reinforcing, checking and 
molding power drives, and discovering common 
differences and concerns. One warning — be pre- 
pared to master the technique of reading from both 
ends of the book at once. Extremely valuable doc- 

umentation, important evidence and interesting il- 

lustrative material; instead of appearing as foot- 

notes at the bottom of each page, are confined to 

“Notes” on pages 419 to 475. Also, don’t over- 

look the excellent Chart of Doctrinal Characteris- 

tics which appears in the appendix. 

Every pastor and member of every church in an 
industrial city or metropolitan area should spend 
time with this book. It makes a unique contribu- 
tion to the American quest for “unity in diversity.” 
— Erston M. Butterfield, Minister and Executive 
Secretary, Congregational Union of Cleveland. 
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Religious Dimensions of Personality. By WAYNE 
E. OATES. New York: Association Press, 1957. 
xiv + 320 pages. $4.50. 

This most recent volume by the noted Professor 
of Psychology of Religion and Pastoral Care at 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, 
is designed, in the words of the author, to aid the 
reader in “becoming acquainted with the storehouse 
of literature in this rich area [of personality theory} 
as well with my own point of view.” The basic 
thesis is that psychologists of personality and Chris- 
tian theologians are arriving, albeit independently, 
at some of the same conceptions of man, the psy- 
chologists through their research and the theolo- 
gians through revitalized examination of the concep- 
tions of personality implicit in the biblical accounts. 
In mustering evidence for his thesis Dr. Oates em- 
ploys extended quotes from leading theologians 
and psychologists of the past and present, allowing 
the writers to speak for themselves. While this 
technique makes* for some discontinuity in style 
and echoes the classroom lecture rather than the 
finished literary piece, the author has in the first 
nine chapters brought together an impressive 
sampling from the storehouse of literature in the 
area. He deals with such topics as the religious 
dimensions of personality, the Sapiiicence of birth, 
the quality of man’s desires, the basic nature of re- 
ligion and personality, the origin of the religious 
dimensions of personality, the structure and de- 
struction of personality. The concluding three 
chapters offer some insights into the author’s own 
thinking about the spiritual laws of personality, 
spiritual goals, and the meaning of personality in 
a Christian context. Technical in places, but a 
readable and helpful volume. — Allan O. Pfnister, 
Assistant Professor of Education, University of Chi- 
cago. 
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The Gospels: Their Origin 
FREDERICK C. GRANT. 
Bible Series) New York: 
1957. 224 pages. $3.75. 
The excitement of New Testament studies lies 

in the fact that old ground can be re-covered with 

new discoveries and new conclusions. In 1933 

Dr. F. C. Grant wrote his volume, The Growth 

of the Gospels. Now almost a quarter of a cen- 

tury later he writes this present volume on the 


and Growth, By 
(Harper's Annotated 
Harper & Brothers, 
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same theme, but with the added results of more 
recent New Testament findings and personal in- 
ferences. This is not a traditional “introduction” 
to each of the four gospels, though it could be 
fruitfully used for such a purpose. Rather it is 
a volume which shows how the gospels grew from 
oral and written sources, from eye witnesses and 
written fragments into the final gospel forms. No 
teacher of religious education could use a more 
fruitful volume for his own teaching resources than 
this study. It will re-acquaint him with tradi- 
tional views, and at the same time offer him 
fresh and refreshing results of recent New Testa- 
ment scholarship. Organized in twelve chapters, 
the segments deal with topics such as The New 
Approach to the Gospels, Why We have Gospels, 
Method in the Study of the Synoptic Gospels, The 


Gospel Before the Gospels, The Order of the 
Gospels, plus the chapters which deal explicitly 
with the structure, origin, growth, authorship, 


and purpose of each of the gospels. Especially of 
interest to this reviewer are: the breakdown of 
the sources for Mark (pp. 108-113); the growth 
of Mark (pp. 114-116); the excellent framework 
of the sources for the legend about Peter (p. 111); 
the analysis of the historical and uuahistorical ele- 
ments in John (p. 164); Luke as a poet (p. 123), 
the types of materials in Matthew (pp. 146-150); 
the delay in Christians writing of the gospels 
(pp. 28-31); the reasons for the gospels being 
written (pp. 31-38). 

This is a highly ‘commendable volume for all 
teachers of religious educations, and strongly sug- 
gested for church libraries as well as an obligatory 
book for college libraries. Scholars will appre- 
ciate its excellent findings; laymen will find the 
pages very readable. — Thomas S. Kepler, Pro- 
fessor of New Testament Language and Literature, 
Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
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The Layman Reads His Bible. By M. JACK SUGGS. 
(Bethany Press Book) St. Louis: Christian 
Board of Publication, 1957. 96 pages. $1.50. 
Dr. M Jack Suggs, Associate Professor of New 

Testament at the Brite College of the Bible in 

Fort Worth, Texas, here offers a unique treatise 

on Bible Reading. It is almost a truism that 

many people read the Bible scantly or not at all. 

It is likely that such attitudes develop and persist 

because the Bible is vague for many. Dr. Suggs 

thoroughly understands that these attitudes per- 
sist. He realizes too that many want to read the 


Bible understandingly and profitably, but have 
no method of procedure. 

Thus, he compares Bible reading to a tour 
throuch a foreign country where the beauties, 


customs, the peoples, and the notable places can 
be seen, understood, and appreciated only by com- 
petent guides and translaters. The book is de- 
veloped, then, as “an elementary guide book” for 
those who desire to tour the “land of the Bible.” 
The places, customs, people, and geography are 
described in simple language that the average 
reader can understand. Very appropriately, due 
consideration is given to Bible personalities and 
to their place and meaning in Bible history as well 
as the important types of literature. 

The book is divided into seven parts: In a Far 
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FAITHS MEN LIVE BY 


JOHN CLARK ARCHER; 
Revised by CARL E. PURINTON, Boston University 


MARCH 14. This new book provides a comprehensive, objective 
study of today’s religious beliefs and practices in their historical 
context. Each religion is viewed in its cultural setting and in itself, 
with due regard for interaction with other faiths. The approach is 
contemporary — new material has been added throughout to bring 
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Country; Each . in His Own Language; The 
Bible Has History; The Old Testament Period; 
The Christian Period; Who, to Whom, When, and 
Why? Techniques of Bible Reading; and The 
Authority of the Bible. These divisions, with 
appropriate “sub-titles’ are the Chapters which 
make up the book. Under “Techniques of Read- 
ing the Bible” is the “sub-topic,”” “So You Want 
to Read the Bible.” 

Dr. Suggs is convinced that “more people are 
determined to read the Bible than any other book 
in the world.” He knows, too, that they do not 
know how to read understandingly and profitably 
without some simple guidance. That direction is 
given in his timely book. He is clear and em- 
phatic in declaring that the Bible is the book of 
the Church and the record of the revelation of 
God in history. Therein lies its timeless authority. 


The Layman Reads His Bible is a valuable 
treatment, informing, and stimulating for Bible 
readers and all who desire to make the Word of 
God meaningful in their daily lives. — J. M. El- 
lison, Chancellor, Virginia Union University, 
Richmond, Virginia. 
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Modern Science and Christian Belief. By ARTHUR 
F. SMETHURST. New York: Abingdon Press, 
1957. xx + 300 pages. $4.00. 


There are many books on special problems in 
science and on various phases of the Christian faith. 
Smethurst’s purpose is to “sketch out the whole 
field” (p. ix) in a simple and general way for the 
amateur philosopher, scientist, and theologian. De- 
velopments in these two fields in recent years are 
set out and their implications are drawn for a mean- 
ingful faith. 

Snmmaries, interpretations, and quotations from 
a great many books are given in the hope that the 
reader will be introduced to typical writers he 
should know. Hence, the author does not develop 
an original or continucus theme of his own, except 
to say that science and religion are two develop- 
ments of thought that work together like the thumb 
and forefinger, which grasp everything in between! 
(cf. p. 248) 

In a generation that holds science in awe, and, 
since Sputnik, prays for deliverance before its al- 
tars, Chapter V on “The Limitations of Science” 
serves as a healthy antidote. It is clearly the best 
chapter. The debt of science to Christian thought, 
which has supplied its most productive presupposi- 
tions, comes out profitably in Chapter I. Smeth- 
urst may be generalizing too broadly when he 
holds that the virtures of a good scientist are es- 
sentially Christian (p. 44). It was only when the 
modern scientist got away from the framework of 
the monastery that he developed his method most 
fully. He did in fact take with him a devotion to 
truth and a confidence in the intelligibility of na- 
ture which reflected belief in a world over which a 
meaningful God or reasonable order presided. It 
is instructive to observe, as Smethurst points out, 
that most of the great modern scientists were of a 
religious bent. Descartes, Bacon, Galileo, Kepler, 
Newton, Boyle, Faraday, Mendel, Dalton, Pasteur, 
Eddington are indeed fine fruit of this religious 
soil. 

This book is good reading for those who are 
afraid that modern thought has taken too much 
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away from established religion. Smethurst defends, 
for example, the virgin birth (in some senses), 
the raising of Lazarus, the resurrection of Jesus as 
a historic fact, and other such features of traditional 
Christian faith (cf. pp. 215 ff.) which most “lib- 
erals” do not consider important. His fear that the 
authority of the Christian faith is too subjective 
when rested on its capacity to enrich the believer, 
does not impress many contemporary Protestant 
Christians. In short, we have here a thoroughly 

reliable understanding of current developments in 
science, as well as philosophy, put together with the 
belief that these developments do not dislocate 
traditional beliefs in Christian thought nearly as 
much as might at first appear. 

A broad tolerance that allows for basic insights 
in a great variety of views is commendable. But 
when Smethurst holds that science must be adjusted 
to the resurrection of Christ since he did arise (p. 
225), this sounds dogmatic and circular. To assert 
that some miracles must be possible because God 
is all powerful, assumes what some would think 
remains to be proved, or else it asserts that God 
can and does contradictory things. Further, he may 
be too optimistic in his expectation that chemistry 
can solve some glandular and similar disturbances 
of personality (p. 147). 

It is easy to pick flaws in any piece of work 
which seeks to present an overview of a whole 
field. It should, therefore, be remembered that this 
volume does provide a useful manual for survey- 
ing the ge -neral field in which the relation between 
science and Christian belief is made clear, regard- 
less of any defects which might lie in its details. — 
Louis William Norris, President, MacMurray Col- 


lege, Jacksonville, Ill 
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The Life and Teaching of Jesus Christ. By JAMES 
S. STEWART. New York: Abingdon Press, n.d. 


192 pages. $1.50. 

The present paper-back edition is a reprinting 
rather than a revision of a previous work. There 
is no indication when that first printing was made. 
Indeed, there is no date whatever in the book itself 
which is a publishing practise which I, for one, 
find particularly irritating. 

Stewart's purpose was to provide a textbook on 
the Gospels for Bible classes and youth groups. 
There are twenty-one chapters each ending with 
daily Bible readings for the week and with four 
questions for discussion. Although Stewart is New 
Testament professor at Edinburgh, the book reveals 
the preacher rather than the biblical critic. The 
style is homiletical. Its hyperbolic statements be- 
come somewhat heavy. upon sustained reading. Ie 
is only fair to say that the book was not intended 
to be read in this way. 

However, what is more serious is the uncritical 
way in which the Gospel material is treated. On 
the first page the author points out that the Gospels 
give us four distinct portraits of Jesus but in the 
subsequent treatment there is no real differentia- 
tion. St. John is used consistently along with the 
Synoptics. The Infancy stories in both St. Matthew 
and St. Luke are seemingly accepted without ques- 
tion and used in traditional harmonistic fashion. 
Reading Stewart you would not be aware of the 
whole problem of eschatology or such minor ques- 
tions as the date of the Last Supper and crucifixion 
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or the place e Galilean resurrection appear- 
ances. There are no references to other scholars 
and no | graphy is suggested. Some of Stew- 
art's critical judgments are open to question. Is it 
probable tl St. Matthew wrote the Sayings- 
Old Testament quotations in the 
Gospel: illy make it clear that Jesus studied his 
Bible in 1 riginal Hebrew? Is it quite certain 
that the origina iples were young men? Per- 
sona!] 1 her fishermen and tax-gather- 
ers would een callow youths 

The material vell outlined and will prove 
helpful to th her and the Bible teacher pro- 
vided he can ply the critical judgments which 
are strangely lacking. I found particularly good 
the chapter Temptations and Sin and Its 
Remedy. - in C. Roach, Dean, Bexley Hall, 
The Divinit 1 of Kenyon College, Gambier, 


Source? 
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By JOHN KNOX. New 
Abingdon Press, 1957. 96 
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nd Faith by John Knox, published in 
), was an attempt to show how ministers and 
teachers might see the “event” of Jesus Christ in 
the early church, and thus correlate facts about 
Jesus with interpretations about him. This present 
volume, given as the Gray lectures at Duke Uni- 
versity in June of 1956, is a further aid for those 
engaged in the artistry of preaching. Seven chap- 
ters consider the following topics: When Is Preach- 
ing Biblical? The Relevance of Biblical Preaching. 
Scholars and Preachers. Preaching Is Teaching. 
Preaching Is Personal. Preaching Is Worship. 
Preaching Is Sacrament. 

According to Dr. Knox, vital preaching in every 
century has been biblical preaching, a type of 
preaching in which the dynamic action of God is 
found to be at work among men and in history. 
Biblical preaching remains close to essential bibli- 
cal ideas; it is centrally concerned with the event 
of Christ; it nourishes the essential life of the 
church; it causes the event of Christ to recur within 
the life of the church. If preaching is to have 
integrity, it must have relevance both to the Bible 
and to the present time. The essential truths of 
the Bible jump from biblical times to the present 
age, since those truths speak to the unchanging 
needs of men and women. While not all teachers 
are preachers, all great preachers should be teach- 
ers, who translate their words into the personal 
needs of those who listen. Preaching is basically 
worship, since through its medium God should be 
speaking through the preacher to the congregation. 
“What God did in Christ” should be a continuing 
event in the life of the church through the 
preacher: thus preaching becomes a sacrament. As 
the Lord’s Supper is a memorial, which reminds 
us of the past, it is also an event which is not re- 
curring. In a similar fashion should be seen the 
event of preaching. 

This is an excellent and clear book for ministers 
to read, who are concerned to shift the “foolishness 
of preaching” into the “adventure of preaching.” 
— Thomas S. Kepler, Professor of New Testament 
Language and Literature, Graduate School of The- 
ology, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 





Holt Books for 1958 








PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


ROBERT LEET PATTERSON 


This book presents the views of outstanding 
thinkers and religious leaders on the prin- 
cipal questions involved in the philosophi- 
cal study of religion. Offers a vigorous ex- 
amination of the nature of the philosophic 
enterprise and methodology and the great 
world faiths. 


March 











ETHICS: Principles of 
Wise Choice 


CHARLES A. BAYLIS 


Classical, modern, and contemporary ethical 
views guide the student through problems of 
ethical choice and show that satisfactory 
answers to controversial problems depend 
upon deeper philosophical questions. 


April 











PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


PHILIP H. PHENIX 


A liberal and inclusive presentation of 
classical and modern theories of education. 
This text goes beyond the formal school to 
discuss education in home, family, job, com- 
munity, and society. The student is required 
to support his views on the problems dis- 
cussed. 


Published, January 1958, $5.75 








HENRY HOLT and COMPANY 


383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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Mental Health in Childhood. By CHARLES LOUIS 
CRAWFORD BURNS. Chicago: Fides Publishers, 
1956. 86 pages. $2.75. 

Mental Health im Childhood by Dr. Charles 
L. D. Burns, is a brief and compact book of eighty- 
six pages. Dr. Burns is the senior Psychiatrist to 
0 ital Child Guidance Service in Eng- 
and. 

The author presents his material as one who is 
a parent and child-psychiatrist. Every page relates 
itself to the needs and nourishment of the whole 
personality of childhood. 

He admits that he has written as a Roman 


Catholic and addresses himself to some extent to” 


his “Fellow-Catholics.” However, there is a free- 
dom in his writing that should be acceptable to 
any person to whom Christian values are basic, 
and where there is a sincere desire to understand 
the needs and development of the child. He 
quotes several Roman Catholic writers whose con- 
cepts of religion and life are progressive and cor- 
rective of the “old-fashioned way.” 

The book gives due consideration to heredity, in 
which intelligence, temperament and physical type 
are included. Considering the two factors of 
heredity and environment, the latter is more im- 
portant, he feels. The environmental influences 
can be modified by proper and skilled assistance. 
They are usually the truer explanation of later dif- 
ficulties in behaviour. 

Attention is given to the severe illnesses of 
schizophrenia and homosexuality which usually 
start in adolescence and in which field much re- 
search is being done. He states very clearly that 
there is “no sharp dividing line between normal 
and abnormal, between mental health and neu- 
rosis.”” 

If one could refer to a single chapter, the one 
on “Education” should be carefully read and par- 
ticularly the section on “Art in Education.” 

here are several reasons why the book will 
prove useful to parents, teachers and other pro- 
fessional persons. The material is well-organized 
and understandable. There are no indulgences 
of pet ideas. There is not only an interest in the 
cures for mental health, but also in prevention. 
He would have the child develop “self-confidence 
and achieve a relative freedom from useless and 
harmful emotions.” 

Read it and you will profit by it. — Canon 
David Loegler, Director of Chaplaincy, The Dio- 
cese of Ohio, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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A Gilson Reader; Selections from the Writings of 
Etienne Gilson. Edited by ANTON C. PEGIS. 
New York: Doubleday Image Books, 1957. 
358 pages. $.95. (Also published by Han- 
over House, Hardcover, $3.50). 


In the course of a long life devoted to pains- 
taking and fruitful scholarly activity, Professor 
Gilson has become a brilliant interpreter of the 
philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas to our century. 
By his researches into the varieties of medieval phi- 
losophies, he has also been, in large measure, re- 
sponsible for destroying the myth of a monolithic, 
homogeneous “scholastic philosophy.” Both these 
aspects of Professor Gilson’s work are represented 
in these selections from his writings and addresses 
of the past thirty years. 
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Through the wise selection of the editor, Dr. 
Pegis, long associated with Professor Gilson as 
student and fellow teacher, the book emphasizes 
the two doctrines perhaps most characteristic of 
Mr. Gilson. The first of these doctrines expresses 
his conviction of the existence of a specifically 
Christian philosophy that flourishes and is best 
studied there where it originally developed — 
under the auspices of theology. The second ex- 
presses his recognition of the primacy of the act 
of existence (esse) in the philosophy of St. Thomas. 

For anyone unacquanted with Professor Gil- 
son’s writings or with medieval philosophy, the 
most rewarding as well as the most difficult por- 
tions of the book will undoubtedly be those deal- 
ing with the philosophies of St. Augustine, St. 
Bonaventure, St. Thomas, and Duns Scotus. 

In the somewhat less formal discussions of re- 
search, of learning and teaching, of Christendom, 
Professor Gilson shows himself the faithful dis- 
ciple of St. Thomas, the inspiring teacher and 
devoted scholar, the Christian gentleman. 

Besides several selections published in English 
for the first time, and two never before published, 
the book contains a valuable introduction, edi- 
torial comments, ample notes and index, and a 
list of Mr. Gilson’s most important publications. 

No one teaching or writing in the field of phi- 
losophy can afford to be without this book. — 
Sister Kevin, C.S.]., Associate Professor of Phi- 
losophy, The College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 
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Problems of Adolescents. By H. EDELSTON. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1956. 174 pages. 
$4.75. 

The author is a psychiatrist and former director 
of Bradford Guidance Clinic. While the title of 
the book suggests that it deals with all of the prob- 
lems of adolescents it is actually limited to a de- 
scription of an experiment in sex education carried 
on by the author during the past fifteen years. 

Dr. Edelston’s plan is to present a formal, forty- 
five minute lecture entitled, “An Outline of the 
Psycho-Biology of Sex’ and then ask the young 
people to submit anonymous, written questions to 
be answered at subsequent meetings. 

The author gives his answers and comments in 
the final chapters of the book. Chapter V, “Mas- 
turbation: Sexual Freedom,” deals with “necking,” 
co-educational group activity, and pre-marital inter- 
course. Chapter VI, “Free Love and Trial Mar- 
riage,” treats the moral and health aspects of the 
use of contraceptives. Chapter VII, “Medical Mat- 
ters,” covers the subjects of nocturnal emissions, 
menstruation, sterility, prostitution, and homosex- 
uality. Chapter VIII, “Personal and Social Prob- 
lems,” discusses dating, the meaning of love, and 
mixed marriages. 

The reviewer commends the book to both ado- 
lescents and their leaders. It is a question whether 
either will gain much of information or of tech- 
nique from the rather academic treatment given by 
Dr. Edelston.— W. Marlin Butts, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Community Studies and Social Ethics, 
Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
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Isaiah Scroll from: Dead Sea Cave— 
one of many ancient manuscripts pictured 


in full color in Volume 12. 


a Storehouse of biblical knowledge 
... at your finger tips! 


THE INTERPRETER'S BIBLE 


-in 12 volumes 


In the last six years, you have read and heard the enthusiastic 
praise that authorities in all fields have given THE INTERPRETER'S 
BIBLE 

Perhaps you saw these words of acclaim: “Indispensable! The most 
exciting commentary publication of this century.”—Religious Educa- 
tion. Or maybe these: “It has the vitality of Christian experience and 
conviction, the inspiration of genuine scholarship.”—Journal of Bible 
and Religion 

Also, in the last six years, you have probably bought one or more 
volumes of this great commentary... 

Pethaps you started with Volumes 7 and 8, because they give you the 
Gospels and General Articles on the New Testament. Or with Volume 1, 
which brings you, in addition to Genesis and Exodus, General Articles 
on the Bible and on the Old ‘Testament. Or with Volume 12, for the 
material on the Dead Sea Scrolls and the 16 pages of color photographs 
of ancient manuscripts .. . 

But because THE INTERPRETER'’S BIBLE was planned and pro- 
duced to ¢g an accurate comprehensiye commentary on the entire 
Bible, you can derive the greatest benefit from it only by using the 
entire set. 

Examine the complete set at your bookseller’s. : 

12 volumes; each,. $8.75 


VISIT YOUR BOOKSTORE SOON 


146 Outstanding Contributors 

By completing the set, you 
will also have the advantage of 
sharing the intellectual tal- 
ents and spiritual resources of 
146 leading teachers, preach- 
ers, and scholars of the Prot- 
estant world. Some of these 
outstanding contributors are: 

John Knox, Baldwin Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Theology, 
Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. 

George Arthur Buttrick, 
Chairman of the Board of 
Preachers and Plummer Pro- 
fessor of Christian Morals, 
Harvard University. 

Frederick C. Grant, Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Theology, 
Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. 

Samuel Terrien, Auburn 
Professor of Old Testament, 
Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. 

Frank Moore Cross, Jr., 
Associate Professor of Old 
Testament, Harvard Divinity 
School. 

Halford E. Luccock, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Homilet- 
ics, The Divinity School, Yale 
University. 
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Contemporary Evangelical Thought. Edited by 
CARL F. H. HENRY. Great Neck, N. Y.; Chan- 
nel Press, 1957. 320 pages. $5.00. 

Anyone who wants to know what the neo- 
evangelicals, as they evidently prefer to be called, 
are currently thinking will do well to dip into this 
book. This school ot writers and preachers differs 
from the old-fashioned tundamentalists in that 
they are literate, theologically acute, and well- 
versed in the general climate of opinion. They 
hold to an inerrant Bible, but not in quite so 
wooden a sense. Yet it is on the point of their 
particular views of inerrancy, that the discussion 
across lines of difference so often bogs down. 
Save for this, the essays suggest that there are many 
fruitful grounds for conversation between the 
“neo-orthodox” and the ‘“neo-evangelical.” 

Many of the writers have studied in the great 
centers of the theological endeavor in this country 
and abroad. One of them, Dr. Frank E. Gaebe- 
lein, headmaster of Stony Brook School, who con- 
tributes the chapter on “Education,” laments the 
previous “in-breeding’’ which was characteristic 
of many fundamentalist institutions. He rejoices 
in the emergence of evangelical thinking into the 
light of day, for he thinks it can stand up in in- 
tellectual respectability in the world’s marts of 
ideas. 

One fascinating thing is to recognize in this 
volume the profound influence of Dutch theology, 
as represented by Kuyper and Bavinck, for ex- 
ample, on American evangelical thinking. The 
chapters are filled with bibliographical references 
of many kinds to the widest possible variety of 
writers, many of whom are quite unknown to those 
who find Reinhold and Richard Niebuhr, Tillich, 
Brunner and Barth standard words and works of 
reference. — Kendig Brubaker Cully, Professor of 
Religious Education, Seabury-Western Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Evanston, III. 
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Moral Standards: An Introduction to Ethics. By 
CHARLES H. PATTERSON. Second edition. 
New York: Ronald Press, 1957. ix + 535 
pages. $5.50. 

This is a revision of a very useful textbook 
of Eethics for college students. After a brief 
introductory section in which the place of ethical 
questions in a democracy, the need of scruitiniz- 
ing popular ethical notions, and the challenge of 
ethical relativism are presented, the main part of 
the book (Part II) is devoted to a careful an- 
alysis of the main types of constructive ethical 
theory: intuitionism, formalism, hedonism, 
naturalism, and the author’s own position, which 
is a particular version of the ethics of self- 
realization. 

Part II concludes with a discussion of Chris- 
tian Ethics. While the author is evidently per- 
suaded of the ultimate possibility of harmoniz- 
ing Christian Ethics with the ethics of self- 
realization, he takes particular pains to point 
out wherein Christian Ethics differ most dras- 
tically from Greek Ethics: in their superhuman 
standard of goodness, their stress upon disinter- 
ested love of others, their “doctrine of the ex- 
treme,” so different from the Greek “doctrine 
of the mean,” and their deep distruct of un- 
regenerate human nature. This whole section 
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of the book is notable for its clear, fair-minded 
digests of various schools of ethical theory, in- 
viting critical and constructive thought on the 
part of the student. 

In Part III, problems of personal and social 
morality are presented for discussion. Most of 
these are theoretical: freedom and determinism, 
the question whether human nature is fixed or 
changeable, and the rewards and motivations of 
goodness. Just three concluding chapters deal 
with more concrete issues: the ethics of various 
professions (such as medicine and law), busi- 
ness ethics, and political ethics. This section of 
the book is so truncated that it would seem de- 
sirable in a later edition either to eliminate it 
althogether or to expand it considerably. In a 
book designed for college age, some references 
to marriage and the family would seem most 
desirable. — Walter M. Horton, Professor of 
Systematic Theology, Graduate School of The- 
ology, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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The Twelve; the Story of Christ’s Apostles. By 
EDGAR J. GOODSPEED. Philadelphia: Winston, 
1957. 182 pages. $3.50. 

Since “retirement’’ at the University of Chicago 
Dr. Goodspeed has written more than fifteen 
books, bringing his total volumes to more than 
fifty. Like his other books, this volume on the 
apostles is clearly written, based on reliable schol- 
arship, and well organized, thus making it a book 
to be appreciated by both scholars and nontech- 
nical readers. Dr. Goodspeed admits being 
staggered when he was approached to write this 
volume, since there were so few data about many 
of the disciples. But he has done well with the 
facts of the New Testament, the reports of church 
historians, the lore and apocryphal material sur- 
rounding the apostles. The book is needed on the 
shelves of students of the New Testament, since 
there are so few treatises dealing to any extent with 
this subject. 

The volume, however, is concerned with more 
than the twelve original disciples. One hundred 
pages deal with the twelve, while seventy-four 
pages deal with “Apostolic Sequals,” in which 
Dr. Goodspeed discusses (1) The Letters of the 
Apostles (such as I. II Peter, James, Jude, I, I, 
Ili John), especially as to their relationship to 
the apostles; (2) the Apostolic Fathers and their 
writings (such as I, and II Clement, The Shepherd 
of Hermes, The Teaching of the Apostles, The 
Letters of Ignatius, The Letter of Polycarp, The 
Letter of Barnabas, The Martyrdom of Polycarp, 
and The Interpretations of the Sayings of the 
Lord); (3) The Apostolical Constitutions; (4) the 
Apostles’ Creed; (5) The Acts of the Individual 
Apostles, and (6) the Apostolic Revelations. Such 
background chapters will be of real aid in helping 
readers appreciate more carefully the non-canonical 
and apocryphal writings of the New Testament. 
Certainly with its wide comprehension of litera- 
ture and its sound scholarship, this volume should 
be widely used by religious educators. It is of 
special value for church libraries. — Thomas S. 
Kepler, Professor of New Testament Language and 
Literature, Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio. 








Syracuse University 
PROGRAMS IN RELIGION 


@ INSTITUTE OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
June 30 - July 18, 1958 


@ AUDIO-VISUAL COMMUNICATION FOR RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
| July 21 - August 1, 1958 


STAFF: John F. Olson, Director, Associate Professor of Bible and Religion, 
Syracuse University; Harmon H. Bro, Co-Director, Assistant Professor of 
Bible and Religion, Syracuse University; D. Campbell Wyckoff, Professor 
of Christian Education, Princeton Theological Seminary; Randolph C. 
Miller, Professor of Christian Education, Yale Divinity School; Bernard 
Loomer, Professor of Philosophy, The Divinity School, University of Chi- 
cago. 


ALSO: K. Arnold Nakajima, Board of Christian Education, Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A.; Granger Westberg, Professor, University of Chicago Di- 
vinity School and Medical School; James Maynard, Director of Christian 
Education, Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 


FOR: Clergymen, Directors of Religious Education, Lay Leaders in Church 
School work. 


HELP ON: Counselling, choral arts, dramatics, conference planning, camping, 
and youth groups. 


ACTIVITIES: A part of the full University Summer Session with public lec- 
tures, concerts, and exhibits. Full recreational facilities. 


LOCATED: On the edge of three great vacation lands: The Finger Lakes, Lake 
Ontario and the Thousand Islands, and the Adirondacks. 


AUDIO-VISUAL COMMUNICATION FOR RELIGIOUS EDUCATION will pre- 
pare people for leadership roles. Emphasis will be on the selection, eval- 
uation, use, and production planning of all types of audio-visual materials 
including television. For further information write to Mr. Donald P. Ely, 
Associate Director, Audio-Visual Center, Syracuse University, 121 College 
Place, Syracuse 10, New York. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION on the Institute of Religious Education, write 
to Dr. John F. Olson, Director, Institute of Religious Education, Hall of 
Languages, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 
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Claim These Victories. By J. CLYDE WHEELER. 


St. Louis: Christian Board of Publication, 1956. 


144 pages. $2.50. 

This volume comprises twelve rather brief 
messages, dealing with some of the common 
enemies of peace of mind, from Anxiety and 
Doubt to the last great enemy, Death itself. It is 
a pragmatic assertion that, to use the author's own 
words, “the person who earnestly puts Christianity 
to work in his life, and who really puts his trust 
in God, can win the victories that make for glori- 
ous and rich living, day by day.” These messages 
were first given to the Crown Heights Christian 
Church of Oklahoma City, and are now sent out 
by the minister to the larger audience of those 
who may read the book. They reveal a clear 
understanding of the problems which in one 
form or another modern man is continually fac- 
ing. They present a wholesome philosophy of 
life. It is the Christian approach to these prob- 
lems, such as one might expect from the pen of 
an earnest and dedicated minister to his people. 
The analysis of these problems is well done; the 
methods by which these victories are to be won 
leave something to be desired. — Paul Secrest, 
Lecturer in Practical Theology, Graduate School 
of Theology, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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THE 
CHURCH 
SCHOOL 


: 
| The Organization, Admin- | 
| istration, and Supervision | 
! of Christian Education in | 
| the Local Church | 


PAUL H. VIETH, the author, is a Chris- 
tian educator of forty years experience. 
The contents of this new omnibus of in- 
formation are effectively indexed in a 
series of 250 questions on all phases of 
Christian education in the local church. 


$3.50 
| ote, At bookstores 

| #tqe% CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
| to] PRESS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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How to Control Your Destiny. By ANTHONY 
NORVELL. New York: David McKay Com- 
pany, Inc., 1957. 218 pages. $4.00. 

This volume presents the advice and counsel of 
a student of literature, psychology, and philosophy 
on the best methods of achieving security, suc- 
cess, and serenity. The author has lived in New 
York, and Hollywood and has been a counselor 
of some of the leading personalities in the mo- 
tion-picture world. Out of a wide experience in 
handling personal problems he assembles behavior 
data which proffer assurance of success. 

Listed among the essentials for achieving one’s 
high destiny are: good health, a true lifework, ad- 
vancement in service, a home of ones own, a 
happy marriage, a dynamic personality, and emo- 
tional security. If one would achieve success, one 
should cultivate an affirmative attitude toward 
life, learn how to adjust to things which cannot 
be changed, have an unselfish reason for living, 
encourage the will to live constructively, sur- 
round oneself with friends and loved ones, and 
cultivate temperance, order, resolution, frugality, 
industry, sincerity, justice, moderation, and clean- 
liness. 

This is all good advice on a moral level. It is 
a popular approach to problems of personality. It 
has practical value in calling attention to tested 
methods of meeting life situations requiring ad- 
justment and the overcoming of frustration and 
disillusionment. One senses a lack of the vertical 
approach which searches for security and serenity 
in God and His Word. In his last chapter, how- 
ever, the author stresses the power of faith and 
prayer. That emphasis might have received lar- 
ger treatment. — Elmer E. Flack, Dean, Hamma 
ee School, Wittenberg College, Springfield, 

io. 
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World Religions. By BENSON Y. LANDIS. A 
Brief Guide to the Principal Beliefs and Teach- 
ings of the Religions of the World and to the 
Statistics of Organized Religion. New York: E. 
P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 1957. 147 pages plus 
Index. $2.95. 

This is a hand-book, compiled for busy laymen, 
of easily accessible information on salient charac- 
teristics of the world’s religious bodies. It is based 
on such sources as World Christian Handbook, 
(1952) Yearbook of American Churches, Census 
of Religious Bodies (1936), Champion's The 
Eleven Religions and Their Proverbial Lore, Bra- 
den’s The World’s Religions, (1954), Jurji’s The 
Great Religions of the Modern World, (1947), 
etc. The information is standard, without pre- 
tending to be exhaustive. Statistics are in round 
numbers for greater convenience in remembering. 
Doctrinal and historical statements are brief but 
broadly reliable. Materials are arranged under 
three main headings, “Descriptions of Religions,” 
“Statistical Tables,” “Developments in Religious 

ies.” A Glossary of selected terms is added. 

As a quick reference for most practical purposes 

of laymen, the volume will doubtless prove useful. 

Special scholars and researchers will of course turn 

elsewhere to more extensive and encyclopedic com- 

pendia. — Clarence H. Hamilton, Visiting Profes- 
sor, Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. 
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The Core of the Bible; from The Authorized King ground to the New Testament faith. From the 
James Version. Edited by AUSTIN FARRER. New Testament the gospel of Luke is presented in 


NT . , 
New York 


Harper & Brothers, 1957. 156 


pages. Paper 95 cents. 
This is another publication in the significant 
Harper Torchback series which is proving so popu- 
_ lar today. The author has arranged what he con- 
siders to be “the heart of the matter within the 


scope of a 


single view" 
James version 


(15), using the King 
The Old Testament selections — 


12 pages enter around the figure of Moses, 
with additional material from the patriarchs, the 
prophets, and the psalms. The passages are 


woven together, not as an anthology, but as back- 


its entirety, with selections from Matthew and 
John. Paul's letter to Ephesus and his first letter 
to Corinth plus additional material from the 
books of Acts and Revelation round out the 
core. 


It would be impossible to arrange a “short 
bible’ that would be satisfactory to everyone. Dr. 
Farrer’s attempt should prove to be useful and 
popular to laymen as a prelude to the complete 
drama. — Deane W. Ferm, Director, Montana 
School of Religion, Missoula, Montana. 





The well-known program based on the Indiana 
Plan... backed by 5 years of research... 
used by 3 denominations in 26 states 


bis easy-to-use and effective 
program can be the backbone of a 
dynamic program of learning in 
churches of all denominations and 
all sizes today. Applying the les- 
psychology to Christian 
education, it trains people for lead- 
ership, to work together, and to 
grow in understanding and respon- 
sibility 


sons of 


by PAUL BERGEVIN 
and JOHN McKINLEY 


ame 
r a cabury) | 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


Design 
For Adult 


Education 
in the 
Church 


$6.00 at your bookstore 
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The Jews from Cyrus to Herod. By NORMAN 
H. SNAITH. New York and Nashville: Ab- 
ingdon Press. 1956. 208 pages. $2.50. 

To have a good, short handbook on the poli- 
tical history and religious development of the 
Jewish people during the five centuries preced- 
ing the birth of Jesus is a real convenience, and 
this is what Professor Snaith has provided. This 
book was written “to serve as a text book for 
older scholars in schools and for students in 
colleges and universities.” It is concerned with 
an often neglected area of Jewish history, and 
it may be of special service in acquainting the 
general reader with significant aspects of this 
period. The Qumran (Dead Sea) Scrolls have 
called attention to the latter part of this period, 
and this book may serve in part as background 
reading for those whose interest comes from 
this source. The Scrolls themselves are not men- 
tioned in the book, which was perhaps pre- 
pared before their discovery. 

The discussion of messianism, the law, and 
the sects could now be elaborated considerably 
through these newer discoveries. The bibiog- 
raphy fails to mention the two important books, 
A. T. Olmstead, The History of the Persain Em- 
pire, and R. H. Pfeiffer, History of New Testa- 
ment Times. Professor Snaith discusses first the 
historical background and then the religious de- 
velopment. The latter involves such subjects as 
the restoration, separatism, eschatology, the 
messiah, life after death, demons and angels, the 
law, wisdom, temple and syagogue, and Pharisees, 
Sadducees, and Essenes. As usual! with Professor 
Snaith’s work, the book is significant both for 
its scholarship and for its clarity. It makes good 
use of both canonical and non-canonical sources. 
— Herbert G. May. Professor of Old Testament 
Language and Literature, Graduate School of The- 
ology, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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The Christian Imperative. By MAX WARREN. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1955. 144 
pages. $3.00. 


In 1955 Max Warren, the General Secretary of 
the Church Missionary Society, delivered the Kel- 
logg Lectures at The Episcopal Theological School 
to an enthusiastic audience. They have now been 
published as The Christian Imperative with the 
chapter headings following the marching orders 
of the Great Commission: I, Go Preach, Il, Go 
Teach, III, Go Heal, and IV, Go Baptize. Whether 
expounding the six Greek verbs for “preach” in 
the New Testament or quarrying from Lampe’s 
and Cullmann’s studies of baptism, he is always 
master of his material in pointing out its relevance 
for the concrete missionary situation of our day. 

The chapter on healing sets the problem in its 
biblical perspective. “Only a healing which makes 
a man whole and integrates him with his fellows 
in a true community, living in a right relationship 
with God and with the good earth which God has 
given man, only such a healing is adequate to 
the imperative ‘go heal.’ For this reason the 
Church must not imagine that it can relegate the 
responsibilities of its healing mission to a repre- 
sentative company of physicians and nurses .. .” 
(pp. 81-2). 
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The last chapter, entitled “The ‘How’ of Obedi- 
ence’ makes the imperative an integral conse- 
quence of the Gospel, removing thereby anything 
arbitrary and foreign about the command. He 
shows how by the Holy Spirit the imperative is 
transformed into an inspiration. Pioneering ex- 
periments are listed and related to the three quali- 
ties found by the Willingen Conference to be 
requisite for the missionary vocation: sensitive- 
ness, flexibility, and alertness. Canon Warren 
has admirably illustrated these points in this short, 
but rich harvest of ecumenical thinking about the 
Mission of the Church. — William J. Wolf, The 
Episcopal Theological School, Cammeaidge, Mass. 
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My Friend God. By ELAINE ST. JOHNS. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1956. 44 pages. 
$2.75. 

My Friend God is adapted from an article 
which appeared in Guideposts in 1951. It claims 
to be a story of a “typical” five year old who has a 
special friend whom she calls “My friend God,” 
but many of the experiences are no doubt those of 
a much older child and those of a child who has 
an “errand boy” or an “all seeing eye” concept of 
God. For example, after fourteen pages of a so- 
called kindergartener’s make believe play, and find- 
ing God in “the warm sunshine, tender grass and 
still water,” Kristen wants her little red wagon, 
burt it has disappeared. She looks in the garage 
and in the garden and everywhere. After asking 
members of her family Kristen says, “I'd better talk 
to God.” She sits on a garden wall (the illustra- 
tion at this point consists of two headless people, 
one a woman, and the other is evidently Kristen 
with her hand folded in prayer) “I need help,” 
she says, then suddenly she remembers. The illus- 
tration at this point shows a stream of light as a 
light from heaven, on a red wagon in a coal bin 
and Kristen says, “Thanks.” 

After other similar experiences the booklet ends 
with Kristen getting her hand cut, and when the 
doctor tells her her hand will be as good as new 
for it was a miracle, Kristen says, “It wasn’t a 
miracle, it was my friend God.” 

The glib title; the experiences that are far be- 
yond the understanding of a kindergartener; and the 
poor concepts involved, would seem to rule out 
any real use for this book. — Ruth Lister, Schauff- 
ler Division, Graduate School of Theology, Ober- 
lin, Ohio. 
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The Bible and the Human Ouest. By ALGERNON 
ODELL STEELE. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1956. 240 pages. $3.75. 

Although the preface does not say so, this book 
apparently consists of the amplification of lecture 
notes used in a teaching situation. It would ap- 
pear that the thought back of its publication is that 
it might be used similarly in other college courses 
as a texthook. There are “Questions for Discus- 
sion” at the ends of the chapters, except the first 

The chapters are essays on a wide variety of 
themes, with headings that do not always indicate 
the subject-matter to be taken up; examples, “One 
Humanity,” “Bread,” “The Church of Humanity,” 
“Trust Earth and Humanity,” “Pray.” 

He feels that there are high and low levels of 
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religion in the Bible. The low levels should be 
eschewed, whereas the high levels will yield many 
pragmatic results in providing strength in trouble, 
“a great life purpose,” and ‘shining rays of hope.” 
In contrast to many contemporary biblical theolo- 
gians, whose works are not cited, the evolutionary 
view of the biblical development is stressed rather 
than any relevational unity. One has a feeling that 
in general the book is beamed at students coming 
from “Bible-belt’’ fundamentalistic backgrounds 
whom the author wants to encourage to grow up 
into a “modern,” advanced ethical view of religion. 
The writer is professor of religious education at 
Johnson C. Smith University. — Kendig Brubaker 
Cully, Professor of Religious Education, Seabury- 
Western Theological Seminary, Evanston, III. 
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God Cares for Me. By CAROLYN MULLER WOL- 
coTtT. Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1956. 24 
pages. $1.00. 

A thoughtful endeavor to express in pictures and 
poetic words the joy of the bedtime hours for a 
parent of a kindergartener or primary child. The 
rhythmic lines and illustrations help the child and 
the parent to gain a sound understanding of God 
and ways parent and child can be co-workers with 
God. 

Over half the pictures in this booklet are simple 
color illustrations of everyday experiences, the rest 
of the pictures being soft black and white drawings. 

Bobbie's mother answers his questions in such a 
way as to begin to build a basic Christian approach 
to life. — Ruth Lister, Schauffler Division, Gradu- 
ate School of Theology, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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Prescription for Anxiety. By LESLIE D. WEATH- 
ERHEAD. New York and Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1957. 157 pages. $2.50. 

Here is perspective to give new frames of refer- 
ence to permit new attitudes and goals gained in 
part from an appreciated Christian theism and in 
part from conventional depth psychology orienta- 


tion. Sophisticated enough for most readers it 
will appeal to the anxious common man of 
the congregation who has slight but troubling ten- 
sions and worries. If one assumes that a relation- 


ship is essential if healing is to be promoted this 
book may succeed by its warm friendliness. — 
Elmer Ost, Professor of Psychology of Religion, 
Biblical Seminary in New York. 
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Saint Peter. By JOHN LOWE, New York: The Ox- 
ford University Press, 1956. 65 Pages. $2.50. 
Three years ago Oscar Cullmann wrote his 

comprehensive volume, Peter, which was the finest 

bit of scholarship thus far correlated around “the 

prince of apostles.” Earlier this year (1956) a 

book regarding the excavations at Rome as related 

to Peter was published under the title, The Shrine 
of St. Peter, by Jocelyn Toynbee and John Ward- 

Perkins. This excellent short volume, following 

the two mentioned volumes, help in a scholarly 

way to bring Peter “up-to-date” for interested 
readers. These three lectures (‘Peter the Apostle,” 

“Peter the Martyr,” “The Primacy of Peter”) were 

given in November, 1955 at the General Theo- 

logical Seminary in New York. The author is a 
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distinguished English scholar, the Dean of Christ 
Church, Oxford, since 1939, and the Vice Chan- 
cellor of Oxford University, 1948-1951; earlier 
(1929-1939) he was Professor of New Testament 
Language and Literature at Trinity College, To- 
ronto. 

The author acknowledges his indebtedness to 
Oscar Cullmann, though his conclusions do not 
necessarily agree in all cases with Cullmann. For 
instance, Cullmann seems to find more value in 
Bar-Jonah meaning “terrorist,” and thus signify- 
ing Peter as a potential! Zealot party member, than 
does Lowe. The author of these lectures also 
does not seem to place as much credence as some 
New Testament students do (including this re- 
*iewer) that Jesus’ words, “You are Peter, and on 
this rock I will build my church,” reflect the 
“credo” of the community at Antioch in Syria. 
Cullmann’s view that Peter suffered from the 
jealousy of fellow Christians at Rome is not 
favored by Lowe. The author concludes that 
Peter did suffer at Rome as a martyr in the Vati- 
can district, where or nearby his bones rest; and 
that by A.D. 150 Peter was commemorated by 
Christians. 

An excellent and succinct portrait of Peter: 
scholarly and readable. — Thomas S. Kepler, Pro- 
fessor of New Testament Language and Literature, 
Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
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Moses and Egypt. By HENRY S. NOERDLINGER. 
Los Angeles: University of Southern California 
Press, 1956. 202 pages. $2.00. 


Three months ago I had the privilege of talking 
to the author of this book, and to share the warm 
hospitality in Hollywood of Paramount Pictures 
Corporation to see the tremendous research done 
on The Ten Commandments. 950 books, 984 
periodicals, 1,286 clippings, 2,964 photographs 
were studied; 30 libraries and museums in North 
America, Europe, and Africa were visited; and 
from this research 3,000 glossprints were made. 
The man in charge of this tremendous research 
project was Henry S. Noerdlinger, the author of 
this fascinating, clear, and interesting volume. 
This book not only tells the reader about the 
producers getting the background material pre- 
pared for the motion picture; it also gives him an 
exceedingly clear education in an understanding 
of Bible backgrounds and ideas of the period of 
the Exodus. Books and scriptural references in 
the margins keep the reader edified as to where 
facts come from; a comprehensive bibliography 
concludes the volume; 21 pages of glossyprint 
photographs helpfully illustrate the book. 

In recently seeing The Ten Commandments in 
a Cleveland theatre, I was much impressed by the 
total impact of the movie, especially the back- 
grounds for this great production. I was unable 
to discover a single anachronism in the picture, 
and found myself continually sharing the spirit 
of the biblical period. This is a very, very inter- 
esting book, and sets an example as to how others 
might be writing scholarly books for lay readers. 
— Thomas S. Kepler, Professor of New Testament 
Language and Literature, Graduate School of 
Theology, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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Existence and the Existent. 
TAIN. Garden City, New York: Image Books, 
1957. 153 pages. 75 cents. 

This edition is a paper-bound reprint of a book 
that has already had two earlier printings in the 
English edition. It is an attempt to substitute a 
Thomistic existentialism for the more recent post- 
war existentialisms with their curious penchant 
for atheism. Maritain, in agreement with most 
of the neo-Thomists, traces the distortions of con- 
temporary existentialism, especially the Sartrian 
brand, to the Cartesian debacle. 

The topics discussed are such that the man who 
must read while he runs will surely lose his way. 
Such philosophical issues are discussed as Being, 
Action, The Existent, The Free Existent, etc. But 
for those who have leisure for reflection this is a 
very rewarding book, though for the Existentialist, 
in the end, it tends to misconstrue the basic issues 
of existence. It is perhaps impossible for a Thom- 
ist, bearing as he does the burden of Aristotle, to 
do justice to the subtle nuances of -existential 
thought, especially to the category of possibility. 
Nonetheless, the reader of this book will be 
aware of an impressive intellectual journey long be- 
fore he has reached the concluding section on 
Philosophy and Spiritual Experience. — J. Wil- 
liam Lee, Associate Professor of the Philosophy of 
Religion, Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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Your Questions Answered. By DANIEL A. POL- 
ING. Great Neck, New York: Channel Press, 
1956. 312 pages. $3.95. 

Dr. Poling is one of America’s best known re- 
ligious writers and a book from his pen will al- 
ways find many appreciative readers. 

The content of his most recent volume is pre- 
sented, as the title suggests, in question and answer 
form. *Covering a wide range of subjects, dealing 
with personal and family problems, Biblical and 
theological matters, moral and social issues, and a 
multitude of miscellaneous problems concerning 
the teachings of the church and the application of 
the Christian faith to the practical life of a local 
congregation, the book is essentially a compilation 
of the author’s responses to questions addressed to 
him during his many years as editor of Christian 
Herald. A topical arrangement and detailed in- 
dex serve to increase the usefulness of the book. 
Relating somewhat indirectly to its general content 
is a harmony of gospels in outline and a listing of 
the parables and miracles of the Bible. 

In spite of the fact that the book is sub-titled, 
With Comforting Counsel, the reviewer is confi- 
dent that Dr. Poling would not consider it a 
guide in pastoral counseling. Indeed, in many of 
his replies to readers’ questions, he uses the words 
“assurance,” “reassurance,” and “advice,” and in 
view of the brevity and finality of many of his 
answers, these would seem to be more appropriate 
terms. 

For readers who seek a sense of direction or 
concise answers to common problems, especially 
for lay readers, the book will undoubtedly provide 
new insights. — Llewelyn A. Owen, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Practical Theology and Human Relations, 
Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
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The Quaker Persuasion. By WILLIAM W. Com- 
FORT. Philadelphia: Frederick H. Gloeckner, 
1956. 72 pages. $2.50. 

The president of Haverford College from 1917- 
1940 was William W. Comfort. Atter his retire- 
ment he gave much of his time to the writing 
upon themes related to Quakerism, this being his 
seventh volume since 1941 on the Quakers. He 
was also president of the Friends Historical Asso- 
ciation, 1935-1953, and a vice president of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania until 1954. No 
person is better qualified than Dr. Comfort to 
write this “primer” upon what the Quakers are 
and believe. 

In ten short and succinct chapters, the history 
of Quakerism is given from its beginning with 
George Fox, and the “valiant sixty’ men and 
women in seventeenth century England, down to 
the present time. The Quakers at work through 
the American Friends Service Committee, their 
four-square faith (of the Inward Light, universality 
of grace, call to perfection, continuing revelation), 
testimonies and practices, and a four page bibliog- 
raphy give a rounded portrait of the Quakers. 
Especially of interest to an outsider are the twelve 
principles involved in “Books of Christian Disci- 


pline,” which deal with war, capital punishment, 
legal oaths, intemperance, gambling, secret so- 
cieties, racial discrimination, a paid ministry, a 


double standard for man and society, and the 
“difference” of Quakers. The fifteen testimonies 
(closely related to the Christian disciplines) and 
General Queries add a great deal to an under- 
standing of the Quakers. This book is highly 
recommended to those who in two or three hours 
of reading want to become closely acquainted with 
one of Christianity’s finest religious groups. — 
Thomas S. Kepler, Professor of New Testament 
Language and Literature, Graduate School of 
Theology, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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The Prevention of Cruelty to Children. By LESLIB 
GEORGE HOUSDEN, O.B.E., M.D. New York: 
The Philosophical Library, 1956. 406 pages. 
$7.50. 

“It is the purpose of this book to show how sad 
is the lot of so many of our children,” says the 
author. This he has done well. 

The first section gives brief case histories of re- 
lief families in England in the period from 1884- 
1908. Part two, “The Present,” continues with 
current case histories but written in the same judg- 
mental and subjective language as those of the 19th 
century. 

The author’s proposals for improving conditions 
give most attention to increased supervision by lo- 
cal authorities and to the teaching of “Parentcraft” 
to boys and girls in the schools. All of the treat- 
ment is of a symptomatic nature with no sugges- 
tion of modern case work methods for either un- 
derstanding or helping the individuals and families. 

The most valuable material is in the appendices 
where there are historical data about personalities, 
legislative acts, and voluntary and public organi- 
zations im the child welfare field in England. — 
W. Marlin Butts, Assistant Professor of Commu- 
nity Studies and Social Ethics, Graduate School of 
Theology, Oberlin College. 
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Behold God's Love. By HAZEL MASON HADLEY. 
Richmond, Va.: John Knox Press, 1957. 239 
pages. $2.50. 


Here is a book for teen-agers which sparkles with 
Originality and religious insight. Mrs. Hadley’s 
book is a well-constructed series of 366 “daily de- 
votional readings for Junior High Young People.” 
Arranged according to the months of the year, it 
can be used over and over. 


As shown by its variety of topics, the book re- 
flects an author who has wide acquaintance with 
human thought and human interests. It should 
have red-blooded appeal to its readers. 

The day-by-day plan of this volume is to treat a 
given theme by means of a stimulating presenta- 
tion with relevant biblical references ernbedded in 
the text. The reading usually includes, as a clos- 
ing paragraph, an appropriate prayer or a challenge 
to the reader to de vise his own prayer in line with 
the theme. 


One suggestion the reviewer would offer, not as 
a criticism but simply as a general question to wiit- 
ers in this field: would it not be preferable in writ- 
ten prayers to follow the pattern of the Revised 
Standard Version Committee and retain “Thee” 
and “Thou” when referring to God, instead of us- 
ing the common pronoun “You”? The psychologi- 
cal reason for using “You,” of course, is to under- 
score the feeling of spontaneity and the sense of 
personal relationship to God. Inculcating the use 
of “Thee” and “Thou,” however, when referring 
to God preserves a unique religious value in the 
Divine-human encounter which it would be tragic 
to lose. — J. Glover Johnson, Professor of Religion 
and Philosophy, Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio. 
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The Church in Southeast Asia. By RAJAH B. 
MANIKAM and WINBURN T. THOMAS. New 
York: Friendship Press, 1956. 168 pages. $1.25 
(paper edition). 


This book is the 1956-1957 approved mission 
study book of church groups. Southeast Asia is 
an area of vital and growing concern to both the 
churched and unchurched, who wish to be well 
informed. This book, however, will neither at- 
tract nor interest many readers, for it is poorly 
written and lacks both color and unity. 

The co-authors do establish the roles of the 
younger and western churches convincingly. This 
seems to be their aim. But one wishes that they 
had worked out together a more coherent organiza- 
tion of the book. It is not difficult to read, but it 
is dull. There is so much to learn about South- 
east Asia. Too much repetition limits the space 
which could be better used for wider and more 
colorful information. Some chapters would be 
better organized into one; others could be omitted. 

One wonders if the authors were together at 
all to plan this book or even to read each other's 
material. The book does not “jell,” even as a 
guide for a study course. Southeast Asia merits a 
better presentation. This is not my sole evalua- 
tion, for study groups of different denominations 
have been disappointed and disinterested in the 
book itself, but not in the areas involved. — 
Florence T. Kepler, Leroy, Ohio. 
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The Strange Story of a Minister's Life. 
LEWIs. Boston: The Christopher Publishing 
House, 1956. 171 pages. $3.00. 

This is, indeed, a strange story, the autobiog- 
raphy of a scholarly and devout minister of the 
Presbyterian Church, trained in the British Isles, 
Professor of ethics and philosophy in Cardiff, 
Wales, respected and loved pastor of Welsh 
churches in Great Britain and the United States, 
author of six books, and minister of a large, down- 
town church in Milwaukee where, at the age of 
seventy-one, he was tried by jury and convicted of 
razing his church by fire. The story concludes 
with an account of the author's imprisonment in 
a Wisconsin penitentiary, his support by his 
presbytery and church, and his eventual release, 
made possible when the governor of the state 
“set aside the verdict of the jury and made it null 
and void ‘unconditionally and irrevocably.’” 

The opening chapters, which deal with the 
author's early years, are filled with nuggets of wis- 
dom and flavored with good humor. One senses 
the impact of a sincere and winsome personality 
on those whom Dr. Lewis served as teacher and 
pastor. 

With an abrupt change of mood, the author 
describes in Part II a school of religion which he 
initiated in his Milwaukee church, summarizing 
his lectures to large audiences on biblical themes 
and related subjects. 

In Part III he records his experiences as a 
“counselor” to individuals, a term which is some- 
what loosely used. One is left with the impres- 
sion that although the author was able to give a 
counselee much helpful information, his lecture 
method was highly authoritarian, providing only 
a limited opportunity for a person to gain insight 
into his problems. 

The final chapters are concerned with the au- 
thor’s reaction to the American jury system and 
describe the unfortunate miscarriage of justice that 
scarred the career of Dr. Lewis in his golden 
years. If a defensiveness sometimes marks the 
writing, it is understandable, although it is hardly 
necessary in view of the high quality of the 
author's life and work. However, the earnestness 
of Dr. Lewis will stimulate many readers to a re- 
evaluation of American trial by jury. — Llewelyn 
Arnold Owen, Associate Professor of Practical 
Theology and Human Relations, Graduate School 
of Theology, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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Delinquency: Sickness or Sin? By RICHARD V. 


MCCANN. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1957. 179 pages. $3.00. 


This book profits by its deficiencies. Its scien- 
tific approach lacks validity. Its utilization of rep- 
utable researches in the field is meagre. But its 
“suggestions” are often inspired and its “cases” are 
well told stories that grip the reader’s interest and 
sympathy. 

Professor McCann, the author, now at Andover 
Newton Theological School, undertook to study the 
role of religion in preventing delinquency, using 
students at Harvard Divinity School and at An- 
dover Newton as investigators in a kind of “action 
research” financed by a grant from Mrs. Geraldine 
L. Thompson of Red Bank, N. J. From the outset, 


Mr. McCann had a “hunch” that delinquent boys 
differed from non-delinquents in that “Rarely had 
they experienced a personal relationship with any- 
one who could serve as an inspiration, as a model, 
as an ideal.” (p. XI) This is an hypothesis made 
to order for the personal religious approach the sit- 
uation seemed to require, provided the model is 


not chosen from the heroes of crime 







The story opens in children’s court: — “It is a 
quarter to ten on an August morning.” — Four 
simple cises are heard and dismissed; then one 
more complicated; then another even more diffi- 


cult. On this last the reader is given a glimpse of 
the probation officer's record of previous arrests, of 
conditions in the home, of I.Q. and other tests, of 
the operation of the Citizenship Training group, 
and of final commitment to the Manning Training 
School. 

This story leads naturally to analysis of some of 
the causative factors, centering upon the well- 
known concept of “the distorted self-image,” ex- 
ploring in this connection who were the most ad- 
mired heroes or models of these delinquent boys, 
and what were their own goals in life, and their 
efforts to attain them. After brief reference to the 
Glueck’s delinquency prediction scale, the author 
concludes — “we cannot escape the inference that 
the absence of effective, adequate adult models in 
essential and real relationships to the child is one 
basic factor predisposing the child toward delin- 
quency.” 

The following chapter sketches a few cases of 
non-delinquente with healthy self-images. The re- 
mainder of the book further expands the inference 
quoted above, traces the relation to it of a lack of 
long-range goals, shows ways in which our “sick 
society” is responsible for failure to find them and 
movingly and convincingly exalts the function of 
the Christian church, its ministers and members, in 
providing the love and confidence so often the basic 
need to youth in trouble 

“The church must do its part in seeing that our 
criminal children are not lost to society, that youth 
does not continue in delinquency, that the conti- 
nuity of child crime to adult crime is broken.” 

There follows an appendix giving a more de- 
tailed description of a few of the projects to which 
theological students were assigned and developing 
the thesis that the “non-delinquent sees himself not 
only as ‘good’ but a’ wanted, as accepted,” “and 
therefore not impelled to try to delineate himself 
in ways which misfire.” The author with proper 
humility concludes: “The most fruitful result of 
the seminar may not be so much a contribution to a 
further understanding of the problem of delin- 
quency as an experiment in theological education.” 
To this reviewer this seems an altogether sound 
conclusion. — Arthur L. Swift, Jr., Dean, New 
School for Social Research, New York City. 
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Holy Bible; The Authorized King James Version. 
Edited by JOHN STERLING. Drawings by Hor- 


ACE KNOWLES. (Collins Clear-Type Press 
Book). New York: William Collins & Son, 
1957. 748, 255 pages. $3.00. 


This is an excellent illustrated Bible at a rea- 
sonable price, which should be of real value for 
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religious educators who wish to use the King 
James Version The illustrations are well done 
by the artist Horace Knowles, all in pen draw- 
ings, most of which are made from monuments, 
steles, and other archaeological findings; a num- 
ber of clear sketch maps in black and white run 
throughout the pages. The volume is double- 
column, except in a few places in triple-column. 
This is highly recommended for educational pur- 
poses, as the excellent illustrations, real rather than 
fanciful, will make much of the printed page have 
added meaning through graphic aids. — Thomas 
S. Kepler, Professor of New Testament Language 
and Literature, Graduate School of Theology, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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Who Is Jesu By STEPHEN C. NEILL. 
(World Christian Books) New York: Associa- 
tion Press, 1957. 92 pages. $1.25. 
ounsel: Studies in The First 
(World Christian Books) 
ociation Press. 93 pages. $1.25. 
These two essays are from the series of World 
Christian Books. Bishop Neill’s short chapters 
cover a sketch of Jesus taken from the Gospels, 
Jesus’ claims about Himself, what His early fol- 
lowers claimed about Him, and the final orthodox 
answers concerning Him and His nature. The 
fact that this is such an elementary book is dis- 
turbing, since the entire series is directed pri- 
marily to those “who are called to preach and 
teach” and secondarily to the “ordinary members 
of the church It may be that the audience range 
is so broad that the series suffers. This particular 
essay may prove to be nice reading to the “or- 
dinary members of the church,” but it will proba- 
bly not appeal to thoughtful persons outside the 
fold 
Mr. Maycock’s study contains a chapter on the 
over-all teachings of the “sermon” of I Peter, a 
verse-by-verse commentary, and a concluding sec- 
tion on the authorship. It is surprising that the 
last section was included in so short a book, since 
Mr. Maycock claims that the authority of the let- 
ter does not depend on who wrote it, but on the 
fact that the early church believed it to be in- 
spired! (18) Mr. Maycock feels that the epistle 
is a good summary statement of the Christian 
faith for non-Christians to read; as a missionary in 
Africa he discovered “how very relevant almost 
every word in the letter was’’ (20) to that situa- 
tion. Perhaps his most astounding claim is that 
“One of the things that makes Christianity dif- 
ferent from other religions is its demand that our 
faith in God must show itself in the way we live 
and behave.” (24) Such an unwarranted slam 
against the other major religions is a reflection of 
the author's theological point of view. — Deane 
W. Ferm, Director, Montana School of Religion, 
Missoula, Montana. ° 
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The Peyote Religion. By J. S. SLATKIN. Glen- 
coe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1956. 195 pages. 
$4.00. 


This is a monograph dealing with the ethno- 
history of Peyotism, a form of nativistic, pan- 
Indian religion functioning as a program of ac- 
commodation in the domination-subordination re- 
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lations between the Indians and American white 
culture. The name Peyote comes from a species 
of cactus having tonic and stimulant properties on 
the nervous system. This study attempts to ana- 
lyze the social function of this form of religion 
with reference to the Indian desire to resist the 
encroachments of the white man on his cultural 
patterns. It describes the devolpment of the 
cult, its basic motifs and rituals, its effects on the 
devotees, and the history of the attempt to sup- 
press it. Unfortunately the author never quite 
makes it clear whether his intention is simply to de- 
scribe a religious phenomenon or to defend it. 
Some of the comparisons he makes between Peyo- 
tism and Christian ideas disclose the basic preten- 
sion of scientism in his anthropological method 
which purports to explain Christianity as a cult 
of Jesus to be interpreted wholly by sociological 
phenomena. The monograph is carefu!l!y docu- 
mented and should have some value for technical 
students in the field of Indian studies. — J. Wil- 
liam Lee, Associate Professor of the Philosophy of 
Religion, Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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Garden City, New York. 
$3.00. 


Religious educators will find here no immedi- 
ately communicable teaching for young people. 
The book is technically theological. Yet it is 
capable of doing more than any other book of the 
same size to resolve conflicts in the educator's mind, 
and make the meaning of the Cross more intelligi- 
ble and persuasive. 

The first six chapters are mainly historical. They 
give a careful review of the conception of salva- 
tion in the Old and New Testaments with special 
stress upon Vincent Taylor's studies in the meaning 
of sacrifice. Then the historic doctrines of the 
atonement are critically examined. Aulen’s 
Christus Victor is treated as a really revolutionary 
but one-sided book, and an attempt is made to 
balance the truth in “objective” and “subjective” 
theories. The last six chapters present a many- 
sided approach to the meaning of the Cross — 
Past, present and future redemption; personal and 
cosmic; a work of God in which men are called 
to participate. It will be a rarely well-prepared 
religious teacher who does not learn something 
new from this comprehensive treatment. — Walter 
Marshall Horton, Professor of the Philosophy of 
Christianity, Graduate School of Theology, Ober- 
lin College; Oberlin, Ohio. 
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